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BRARY 


A MESSAGE FROM THE AUTHOR 


Who are the children in our schools? They are a boy from a 
Navaho reservation in Arizona; a black girl in Harlem; the son of 
a Cuban refugee in Miami; a boy from a ranch in Wyoming; a 
suburbanite’s daughter in Deerfield, Illinois; a blue-collar worker’s 
son in Detroit. They are all different. Yet they all have much in 
common. All are asking questions the answers to which can affect 
the future of our nation profoundly. 

They share an introspection. 

Who am I? they ask. What kind of a life shall I lead? What is 
my role in my family? in my school? in my community? What is 
my future and my relationship to the larger world? 

A search for answers to these fundamental questions leads to a 
myriad of decisions they must consider as individuals in a free 
society. Their choices will affect our economic, social, and political 
systems—Jjust as each boy and girl will be affected by these systems. 
Their careers, their happiness in future family relationships, and 
their effective participation as citizens hinge upon their capacity to 
make wise decisions. 


Such decision making leads our students to a series of even 
broader questions. How can I cope with the complexities of social 
change? What are the implications for each of us of technology’s 
impact on society and the overriding concern for environmental 
quality? How can I cope with the problems of intolerance and 
indifference and develop a philosophy that respects the rights, 
privileges, and values of others? How can I work for the peaceful 
resolution of conflict? Each of these questions cries for a rational 
solution. 

Our students’ abilities to see themselves in proper perspective to 
the world around them—their abilities to develop the skills and 
attitudes to become captains of their fate—has extremely impor- 
tant implications for their entire educational careers. If motivated 
by the relevance of their experiences in school, they will more 
readily develop their talents and be more able to accept challenging 
roles in society. 

OUR WORKING WORLD is an instrument attuned to these basic 
concerns. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


With this book, Families, 1 present to you the new edition of 
OUR WORKING WORLD. The title of the program remains the 
same, but the scope has widened greatly. 

The new program presents a careful balance of the social sci- 
ence disciplines rather than concentrating on economics. 

The new book presents the family as it is—with its successes 
and frustrations. It helps children discover that the family is 
among the greatest inventions of man. 

Rather than being preoccupied with occupational choices, the 
new program invites children to think about their lives and their 
futures. 

The new program raises the questions: Why are people what 
they are? Why do different people behave differently in the 
same situation? 

The new program helps children to understand the many dif- 
ferent roles they are filling and will be filling. 

Writing this program has been an exciting and a soul-searching 
job. Every idea presented had to be carefully evaluated for its 
analytical content and its impact on the child. I knew that life 
must be presented honestly as it is, but the challenge was how 
to make children enthusiastic partners in society. 


The purpose of these new volumes is to develop children’s 
imagination and willingness to work to build a world where peo- 
ple live harmoniously together and harmoniously with their en- 
vironment. All this cannot be done without effort. This is the 
reason I still call the program OUR WORKING WORLD. This 
time, though, my purpose is wider than the pursuit of livelihood. 
The children should see our working world as a place in which 
children, adolescents, and adults work together to make life better 
for everyone—for the present and the future. 

I have had -to rely on many people to make possible this 
multi-disciplinary approach in the social sciences. I have been 
surrounded by a tough and thoughtful advisory board who repre- 
sent all the social science disciplines, education, and law. They 
did not only lend their respected names. They watched scrupu- 
lously that their disciplines and frontier thinking were honestly 
related to children’s experiences. 

I would like to acknowledge, in particular, the chairman of the 
advisory board, Dr. Ralph Tyler, who guided our dialogues and 
shared his rich experiences with us. 

The Social Science Education Consortium in Boulder, Colorado, 
is a collection of scholars committed to the improvement of social 
science education in elementary and secondary schools and col- 
leges. This Consortium has been a great source of encouragement 
and stimulation in my work. 


The Elkhart Public Schools have been partners in OUR 
WORKING WORLD since the inception of the idea. They have 
shared in the burden and the success. During the period of sup- 
port from the Carnegie Corporation, the Corporation enabled 
me and the Elkhart Schools to test the hypothesis that children’s 
varied experiences can be made meaningful through the use of the 
analytical tools of the social sciences. During the experimental 
phase and later in the developmental phase, the Elkhart teachers 
participated with enthusiasm in the project. 

Two universities have given warm support to my project. At 
Purdue University, former President Frederick Hovde and Dr. 
E.T. Weiler, Dean of the Krannert Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration, encouraged and supported the project when the 
project’s future still carried risk. By invitation of the University of 
Colorado, I became a Professor in the Economics faculty. Dean 
of Arts and Sciences Dr. William Briggs and the faculty of the 
Economics Department have given me much help and a nourish- 
ing environment which have made the continuation of my project 
possible. 

Two scholars at the University of Colorado have given me un- 
sparingly of their time, helping me understand the philosophical 
underpinnings of their disciplines: Dr. Donald Weatherly, Associ- 
ate Professor of the Department of Psychology; and Dr. Joseph 
Lazar, Professor of the School of Business and Director of the 


Institute of Law and Society. With their help, the project has 
been greatly enriched. 

To coordinate all these resources, a committed editorial staff 
at Science Research Associates in Chicago and a committed 
research staff at the University of Colorado have worked far 
beyond the call of duty to meet deadlines. I must note particularly 
Mrs. Judith F. Douglas, whose research and editorial assistance 
have been a major contribution to the Grade | materials. 

Children and teachers all over the country and even the world 
have written me their reactions to OUR WORKING WORLD. 
My visits to many classrooms in the U.S. and Canada have in- 
spired me while creating the program. 

In most books, the author gives credit to his wife for being 
silent and patient. In this case, I should like to thank my wife, 
Dorothy, for being articulate and impatient. She was indeed a 
co-author of OUR WORKING WORLD. Many of her ideas and 
her sensitivity for the world have become a part of the author’s 
commitment. 

Teachers’ commitments to their students have become mine. 
Children’s commitment to intellectual honesty has become my 
highest ideal. 

Lawrence Senesh 
Boulder, Colorado 
1972 
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INTRODUCTION 


Rationale 


The OUR WORKING WORLD series has been carefully con- 
structed to conform with a unique curriculum design developed by 
Professor Lawrence Senesh with the cooperation of social scientists 
and educators with whom he has been closely associated. Aspects 
of the design are described here briefly. For a more detailed de- 
scription read the rationale booklet associated with the project, 
New Paths in Social Science Curriculum Design. 

OuR WORKING WORLD consists of a six-part series: 

Level 1 — Families 

Level 2 — Neighborhoods 

Level 3 — Cities 

Level 4 — Regions of the United States 
Level 5 — The American Way of Life 
Level 6 — Regions of the World 

The series is designed sequentially. Courses build on preceding 
experiences. The levels of OUR WORKING WORLD relate to and 
build on each other in a number of ways. Themes move from level 
to level. For example, Level 1 introduces conflict, resolution in 
terms of family conflicts. A new aspect of conflict resolution is 
included at each succeeding level. At Level 6, students investigate 
the concern for resolving international conflicts peacefully. 

The series uses the fundamental ideas of each of the social 
sciences: economics, sociology, political science, anthropology, social 
psychology, and law (as it relates to the search for justice). The ideas 
form a framework for the social science theory to which all OWW 
content is related. Increasingly sophisticated and complex ideas are 
introduced and reinforced at each succeeding level as the children’s 
experiences grow in depth and complexity. Thus the program 
grows as a totality, as an organism grows. Professor Senesh calls 
this the organic curriculum. 

The interdisciplinary nature of this design calls for a careful 
interweaving of the social sciences. Professor Senesh refers to this as 
“orchestrating the curriculum.” Each discipline gets the oppor- 
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tunity to play the solo role in the “‘social science orchestra” when 
it is most appropriate. Other disciplines then play background 
roles. The interweaving continues as new topics and problems are 
introduced. 

The design of the materials utilizes systems orientation. At Level 

1, families are studied as systems. As such, they have particular 
goals. Family members constitute the interrelated parts of the 
system. At Level 2 neighbourhoods are studied as systems. The 
same systems approach is applied to cities, regions, the nation, and 
the world. In problem solving, systems analysis is extremely impor- 
tant. Students learn to view particular social phenomena and prob- 
lems in relation to other phenomena and problems, not in isolation. 

All objectives are brought together within the program as a means 
for understanding. social reality. The materials do not shy away 
from the actual world, but rather use it as an integral part in the 
development of ideas related to social behavior. Students will meet 
many real people in their textbooks and in the stories and poems 
available auxiliaries. They will compare situations of these people 
with their situations and, in so doing, extend their experiences. 

The design encourages students to develop a problem-solving 
orientation. Professor Senesh believes that children should be 
trained in their early years to identify themselves with society at 
large. He feels that the involvement of children with the problems ~ 
of society develops their awareness as shareholders of a free society. 
Through OUR WORKING WORLD they will become involved per- 
sonally with social problems. To become proficient in the use of 
analytic tools, students need to develop an efficient way to do 
research. They need to learn research skills and to adopt an atti- 
tude proper to inquiry. The Orientations section of this introduc- 
tion, pages 15 through 18, includes a detailed outline of 
expectations for the research presentation of OUR WORKING 
WORLD. 

The design recognizes the necessity to develop both time (his- 
tory) and spatial (geography) orientations. These begin with Level 
1 and continue systematically through Level 6. In all cases time 
and spatial understandings are enriched through the use of the 


social science disciplines. Performance criteria for time and spa- 
tial orientations for this level are outlined also (page 18). 

The design is future-oriented. The latest research in the social 
sciences and other disciplines has been used in the construction of 
the materials. Many of the stories in the text and in the auxiliaries 
have been written by specialists or in consultation with them. The 
most up-to-date findings at our command have been used. 

The design incorporates objectives for career development. Based 
on ideas provided by a team of specialists (and in cooperation with 
the U.S. Office of Education), career development concepts are 
used in the first three levels of OUR WORKING WORLD. For the 
first time, career development material has been included in a 
social science series prepared for the primary grades. 

The design is community-oriented. In OUR WORKING WORLD 
the community becomes a social laboratory. There are suggestions 
for activities that involve members of the family, the neighborhood, 
and the larger city—to take the program beyond the four walls of 
the classroom. Students can extend their experience as they see 
their environment as a microcosm of the larger world. 

The design facilitates opportunities for correlating other subject 
areas with social studies. Some of the other subject areas that are 
linked with social studies are language arts, science, mathematics, 
and the creative arts. OWW contains a multiplicity of stories, 
poems, and songs. They are intended to provide a basis for the 
discovery of many new ideas within the patterns of the program. 
They also increase students’ reading and listening skills, extend 
their vocabularies, and offer ways for verbalizing generalizations. 
Many other activities offer similar opportunities for the develop- 
ment of skills in mathematics, science, and the creative arts. 


Components of the Program 


A complete set of instructional materials for OUR WORKING 
WORLD, Families, includes this Teacher’s Resource Guide; a hard- 
cover textbook and a soft-cover Problems Book for each student; 
a teacher’s edition of the Problems Book; and a complete set of 
records with a script book. Also provided is New Paths in Social 


Science Curriculum Design, a book that details the rationale of 
Professor Senesh’s approach to OUR WORKING WORLD. 


TEACHER’S RESOURCE GUIDE 


OuR WoRKING WORLD is an activity-centered program, and 
thus the Teacher’s Resource Guide is your focal point for day-to- 
day classroom planning. The guide is a collection of activities that 
gram. It has been organized to allow you maximum flexibility in 
selecting the activities best suited to the interests and abilities of 
your students. 

The organization of the material in the guide parallels that of the 
student textbook. Thus the Grade 1 guide has four major units 
divided into nineteen chapters, just as the textbook does. Let’s 
review the TRG unit and chapter contents briefly so that you can 
learn about the many helpful teaching aids contained in the guide. 


Units. Each of the four units has an opening section. In that section 

are the following: 

© Structure of the Unit—a brief statement that provides a perspec- 
tive for the entire unit. 

® Unit Activities—activities that relate to the entire unit, not 
necessarily to any particular chapter. 

® Evaluating the Unit—an end-of-unit activity correlated with the 
section of the student textbook entitled ‘““What Did You Learn?” 

This activity allows your students to review the major ideas in 

the unit after you have completed it. 
® Long-Term Activities—one or more activities that can be devel- 

oped and continued throughout the school year. The activities 
relate to the entire first-level program, not necessarily the unit 
only. They link the whole course of study, unit by unit. 

The opening sections of the unit thus provide you with a wide- 
screen view of what you will need to keep in mind as you plan 
ahead for the school year. You will undoubtedly refer more often, 
however, to the chapters into which the guide is divided, for con- 
tained therein is the bulk of the material that you will be using to 
reinforce the major concepts of the program. 
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Chapters. Each chapter is organized to assist you in focusing your 

course of study on the major ideas of the program. Each includes 

a wide variety of activities for different interest and ability levels. 
The two-page chapter flowchart is the first element in a chapter. 

A discussion of it will follow a brief description of the other parts 

of the chapter. The chapter introduction, which follows immedi- 

ately after the flowchart, contains the following parts: 

@ Statement to the Teacher—an overview of the chapter, in which 
the author of the OWW program identifies the purpose of the 
chapter. 

@ Suggested Lesson Structure—a plan for teaching the chapter 
developed by experienced teachers who have used OWW in the 
classroom. It offers one of a large number of teaching ap- 
proaches you may wish to employ. The lesson structure suggests 
a sequence of activities and divides it into a set of class sessions. 
Although the sessions are designed to give you a comfortable 
margin of teaching time, you remain the best judge of how to 
allot your time efficiently. Consider the session allotments as 
suggestions only. Furthermore, do not confuse the number of 
sessions with the number of days required to complete a chapter. 
You may wish to plan double sessions in one day, especially 
when your OWW material relates particularly well—as it often 
does—to other subject areas. Moreover, some activities can be 
used as seatwork while you work with reading groups and other 
groups. 

® Vocabulary—These words do not have to be mastered before 
passing on to the next chapter. Rather, they should be used in 
your discussions so that they become internalized through re- 
peated usage. 

@ Bibliography—an annotated list of materials divided into two 
sections, one for teachers and parents, the other for students. 
Following this introductory material come the activities, which 

are varied teaching plans that make up the most important section 

of the chapter. The activities are listed under the major ideas they 
reinforce, and each has the following parts: 

® Purpose—a statement of the concept to be developed through 
the use of the activity. 

@ Procedure—statements describing the operation of the activity 
—how best to carry it out for maximum efficiency. 
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® Outcome—a statement offering you one way to determine 
whether your students have mastered the concept of the activity. 

All activities carry this important outcome statement with the 

exception of two types: (1) an activity designated as a follow-up 

activity, which reinforces the concept of the preceding activity, 
and (2) an activity based on a Problems Book exercise, the 
outcomes for which are provided in the teacher’s edition of the 

Problems Book. 

The chapter concludes with a section of read-to stories and 
poems selected from outstanding children’s literature or commis- 
sioned to be written exclusively for OWW, Families. Stories and 
poems offer you additional vehicles with which to develop and 
extend important social studies concepts. They also offer you hours 
of enjoyment with your students. 

Now let us return to the first element in the TRG chapter, the 
chapter flowchart. You might think of it as the console for pro- 
graming your course of study. Look at the miniature flowchart on 
the opposite page. The circled numbers identify the structural 
elements of the chart.The flowchart is designed to allow you to 
select from a multiplicity of activities those that will be most benefi- 
cial and interesting to your students. Using the flowchart, you can 
quickly assess the numerous teaching possibilities that are available 
to you for each chapter. This is possible because the flowchart 
identifies— 

@ What is in the TRG chapter 

What is in each OWW component related to the chapter 

Each activity by major idea 

How OWW activities can be correlated with other subject areas 
The teaching strategies you can use 


STUDENT TEXT 


The student text is organized according to a pattern that allows 
you to deal effectively and efficiently with the significant concepts 
of the OWW program. The text is divided into four units. Each unit 
comprises a cluster of basic concepts from the social science disci- 
plines of anthropology, economics, political science, and sociology: 

Unit One What Is a Family? 

Unit Two People at Work. 


@ @ 
CHAPTER 1: Living Together pale ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Spatial 


Student Text ! Orientation 


System y 
Orientation 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 
Poems 


Recording 
© 





ART AND MUSIC 


Problems Book MISCELUANEOUS 


‘EE 


Summary: The family, which is a social 
invention that is found everywhere on (2) 
earth, fulfills important universal func- 

tions. 














@) The major ideas on which the chapter is based. © A specific subcategory—Spatial Orientation—of the Social 

@) Thesummary statement, which encompasses the major ideas. Sciences subject category. 

@) A column listing the components of the program—student @ A column of activities that relate to Major Idea A. 
textbook, Problems Book, and records—upon which activities A column of activities that relate to Major Idea B. 
in the TRG are based. @) Acolumn of activities that relate to Major Idea C. 

@ An activity based on materials in the student textbook, with A specific activity related to the language arts field and to 
the text page reference and the page reference and activity Major Idea C. The number of the activity and the page refer- 
number in the TRG itself. ence in the TRG are provided here. 

© Acolumn of subject-area categories into which the activities @  Cross-reference entries. 


have been classified. 
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Unit Three. How the Family Gets Along 

Unit Four. Growing Up 

Unit chapters focus on three major ideas and contain the follow- 
ing elements: 

Photo essay 

Case study 

Episode 

Each of these elements is contained in two- or four-page sections. 
Their themes are interrelated so that all elements together contrib- 
ute to the student’s complete understanding of the content of the 
chapter and to your approach to the material. The students are 
exposed to the fundamental purposes of the chapter solely through 
visuals in the photo essay—they “read the pictures,” so to speak, 
as they begin to understand the nature and the scope of the major 
ideas that they will confront in the chapter. The photo essay is 
linked to the case study that follows by the repetition of one key 
photo. You may wish to point this out to your students by asking 
them, as they begin to read the case study, “Where have you seen 
this before?” The key photo appears in black and white in the 
photo essay; it appears in full color in the case study. 

As the students move from the photo essay to the case study to 
the episode (and always in that order), they are provided with 
increasingly specific data in their investigation of the major ideas 
of the chapter through text, photos, and artwork. The case studies 
emphasize an outer reality, or the actual world, which only the 
camera can capture with its own special truth. The episodes, by 
contrast, emphasize the inner thoughts and feelings of the book’s 
characters, and this inner life is rendered by imaginative and ap- 
pealing artwork of various styles. You will quickly recognize—and 
you may wish to guide your students to do likewise—that certain 
art styles have been chosen for their suitability for certain kinds of 
subject matter. One style of art has been chosen for episodes that 
deal with contemporary life, another style for historical episodes, 
and still another for comical and whimsical episodes. 

The student text includes many aids to learning: an end-of-unit 
review of the major ideas of the unit, entitled “What Did You 
Learn?,” a glossary of significant terms, and a very special item— 
a letter to the children written especially for the book by Lawrence 
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Senesh, the author of OWW. The author and the publisher wel- 
come replies from your students to this letter. 

The text is devised as an instrument to allow your good readers, 
your average readers, and even your poor readers to approach the 
exciting world of the printed page in ways which allow the student 
to experience success at his level regardless of inherent abilities or 
range of skills. Words are coded so that their introduction to the 
student is carefully weighed and logically paced. The first two units 
of the text contain only words and phrases in order to move the 
student slowly but surely to a recognition of word meanings and 
word forms. From Unit Three onward, the word load of the text 
is increased gradually so that by the final chapters of the book, your 
students will be able to read for themselves and on their own 
material of greater depth and complexity with success and enjoy- 
ment. Skillful questioning and guidance on your part will do much 
to keep reading difficulties to a minimum. The generous supply of 
photos and artwork will help students with reading difficulties to 
grasp the subject-matter context, to contribute to the class in their 
own way, and to begin to take that giant step into reading because 
they “want to find out what those black marks will tell about the 
pictures.” 


PROBLEMS BOOK 


Students are encouraged through a series of highly creative lay- 
outs to extend their abilities to interpret pictorial information. 
Through such interpretation they can gain new insights into the 
major ideas presented in each chapter. The concepts of each chap- 
ter of OUR WORKING WORLD, Families, are reinforced by two to 
three exercises in the Problems Book. The exercises vary in dif- 
ficulty and will challenge a wide range of abilities. They are de- 
signed so that you can use them with students on an individual 
basis, with small groups, or with the whole class, entirely at your 
discretion. 

The teacher’s edition of the Problems Book contains detailed 
descriptions of how you should present the materials in the Prob- 
lems Book to your students.,Statements define the basic skills and 
concepts of the exercises. The statements related to skills refer to 
the kinds of thinking processes developed in the exercises, and the 


statements referring to concepts describe the relation between the 

exercises and the major ideas of the chapters. Procedural sugges- 

tions are presented in three sections: 

® Let’s Talk About helps you introduce the exercises. It suggests 
ideas to review before the students begin work on a specific 
exercise. This section is extremely important, since the students 
must see a relation between the exercises they are to complete 
and the major topics of a chapter. 

® Let’s Do provides instructions for the students to complete the 
exercise. Because the students’ reading ability is limited, it is 
important that you be very precise in giving these instructions. 

® Let’s Think About enables the students to consider broader 
ideas related to the conclusions they have reached by completing 
each page. 

A suggested performance expectation helps you measure how well 

your students have mastered the ideas behind each exercise. 


RECORDS AND CASSETTES 


The recorded lessons of the OUR WORKING WORLD, Families, 
program constitute another dimension—the audio learning experi- 
ence. You will find, as with other components in the program, that 
the individual selections are organized in a pattern which follows 
closely the organization of the Teacher’s Resource Guide. Each 
chapter has a special story that extends the learnings built into the 
conceptual framework of the major ideas. Each selection deals 
imaginatively with an important idea of the program. This is not to 
say, however, that the recordings need always be used as follow-up 
activities. Often they will serve effectively to introduce a major idea 
to your studénts. The recordings can then be followed, if you wish, 
by other relevant activities presented in other components of the 
program. 

Some of the stories are familiar fables from the literature of many 
people. Others are newly conceived, solely for purposes of OUR 
WORKING WORLD, Families. The most important criterion in the 
selection of the stories has been their relevance to the major ideas 
they are designed to support. 

You may wish to encourage your students to sing along with 


musical selections and to dance, mime, or act out selections in their 
own ways. A good learner is a good listener, and such activities 
promote greater understanding of very relevant ideas as students 
develop their listening skills. 

Included in this package is a script book to facilitate your plan- 
ning activities related to the recorded stories. The script for each 
selection is printed with a suggested review activity. The possibili- 
ties for employing recorded selections in your lesson plans are 
limited only by the approaches you wish to consider. 


Orientations 


OuR WORKING WORLD, Families, introduces students to four 
major kinds of orientations: systems analysis, research, spatial 
(geography), and time (history). As students progress through the 
course, they should become increasingly competent in each area. 
The following outlines of performance expectations will help you 
measure each student’s progress. These statements are goals for the 
year. 

Examine each section carefully. Systems analysis orientation 
underlies the entire content of OUR WORKING WORLD, Families. 
Research orientation indicates the kinds of behavior needed to 
participate successfully in problem solving. Spatial and time orien- 
tations are needed to begin developing a perspective of oneself in 
relation to others—here and now and in other times and places. 

Use the outlines as guidelines as you establish your lesson plans. 
They will help your students reach the objectives you have estab- 
lished for their year’s work. 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS ORIENTATION 
Each student — 
I. Identifies his family as an organization that has special goals. 


@ Recognizes that there are universal goals of rearing chil- 
dren and transferring beliefs. 
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II. 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 
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Cites examples demonstrating that the way families rear chil- 

dren and transfer beliefs varies with time and space. 

® Families became smaller, moving from the extended family 
to the close family. 

® Families became smaller because parents chose to rear 
fewer children than families of the past. 

@ Families delegated many tasks to institutions outside the 
family: education, recreation, and production of goods and 
services are examples. 

Recognizes that he and other members of his family are sys- 

tems of their own, with their own goals to achieve. 

®@ Becomes increasingly more sensitive to his environment, 
and more able to interpret information received from his 
environment to further his own goals. 

® Becomes increasingly more aware that he is a part of a 
larger organization—his family. 

Recognizes that as a part of his family, he must interact with 

the rest of his family to achieve family goals. 

© Understands that family members interact with each other 
through communications and transactions. 

@ Recognizes that the transactions may be generous, selfish, 
or hostile and that the family is one of the places in which 
generous transactions are indispensable in rearing infants. 

© Recognizes that since the relationship between the mem- 
bers of his family is continuous, every communication and 
transaction within his family has effects on subsequent 
communication and transactions among family members. 

Understands that his family functions through a structure. 

® Cites examples of how that structure is made up of posi- 
tions or roles. 

® Recognizes that an important element of the structure is 
the physical facility. 

Understands how the roles the various family members play 

divide the labor and determine the hierarchy in his family. 

® Identifies many roles some members of the family fulfill 
both inside and outside his family. 

@ Cites examples of how these roles may conflict. 


VII..Describes how the structure of his family determines special 


objectives: these include how rules are made and carried out, 
how goods and services are produced, and how the image he 
has of the world is shaped. 


VIII. Recognizes that if the family changes or its goals change, the 


IX. 


structure may no longer be appropriate. 
® Understands that if the structure does not change to meet 
changing needs, problems will result. 
@ Cites examples of change in the family that may be caused 
by internal forces. 
a. Changing maturity and ages of family members 
b. Changing size of family or changing roles 
c. Faulty communication between members 
d. Changing mix of transactions, such as selfish transac- 
tions replacing generous transactions 
e. Conflicts between family members due to conflicting 
goals 
@ Cites examples of change in his family that may be caused 
by external forces. 
a. Changing income and employment 
b. Conflicts arising between the goals of the family and 
goals of outside institutions 
c. Changing input as a result of fire, earthquake, war, and 
so on 
d. Changing composition of the family (marriage) 
Recognizes that the family at any specific moment is in equi- 
librium. The longer the family can maintain equilibrium, the 
greater is the predictability of the family’s well-being. 
@ Recognizes that equilibrium is maintained by inertia rooted 
in tradition. 
© Recognizes that his family, as a system, is continually ex- 
posed to outside forces that put pressure on it and its 
individual members to change. 
® Identifies those forces that result in serious stresses, caus- 
ing instability or disequilibrium. 
® Identifies those forces that result in added strength, rees- 
tablishing a state of equilibrium. 


X. Explains ways families interact with each other to form super- 
systems on various levels. 


Recognizes that each supersystem may have its own goals: 
neighborhood, city, region, nation, and world. 


XI. Identifies the family as an irreversible social invention. 


RESEARCH ORIENTATION 


Each student — 


I. Cooperates to create an environment conducive to research 
activities. 


Respects the rights and opinions of others. 

Understands the need for rules. 

Takes part in making the rules. 

Accepts the role of leader or follower. 

Profits from the criticism and suggestions of others. 
Distinguishes between work that should be done by in- 
dividuals and that which takes group effort. 


Il. Applies problem-solving and critical skills to social issues. 


Recognizes that a problem exists. 

Defines the problem for study. 

Studies the aspects of the problem. 

Locates, gathers, and organizes information. 

Interprets and evaluates information. 

Develops a series of alternative solutions. 

Selects the solution(s) most applicable to his values, as 
supported by evidence. 

Recognizes that solutions create new problems. 

Applies problem-solving techniques to personal and soci- 
etal problems. 


III. Locates information. 


Works with books. 

a. Uses the title of a book as a guide to its contents. 
b. Chooses a book appropriate for the purpose. 
Knows how to find material in the library. 

a. Uses a book card. 


IV. 


VI. 


Vil. 


Gathers facts from field trips and interviews. 

a. Identifies the purpose of the field trip or interview. 

b. Plans procedures, rules of behavior, questions to be 
asked, things to look for. 

c. Takes increasingly greater initiative in the actual con- 
duct of the field trip or interview. 

d. Evaluates the planning and execution of the field trip or 
interview. 

e. Records, summarizes, and evaluates information. 

Is selective in using audiovisual materials. 


Organizes information. 


Composes a title for a story, picture, graph, map, or chart. 
Selects answers to questions from material heard, viewed, 
or read. 

Groups information by headings or in categories. 
Arranges events, facts, and ideas in sequence. 


Evaluates information. 


Distinguishes between fact, fiction, and opinion. 
Compares information drawn from two or more sources to 
recognize agreement or contradiction. 

Considers many sources of information. 

Draws inferences and makes generalizations. 

Reaches tentative conclusions. 


Acquires information through reading. 


Reads to find answers to questions. 
Selects pertinent statements when studying a topic. 


Acquires information through listening and observing. 


Listens and observes with a purpose. 
Listens attentively when others are speaking. 
Analyzes video and audio presentation. 


VIII.Communicates orally and in writing. 


Speaks with accuracy and poise. 

a. Develops an expanding vocabulary. 

b. Chooses the appropriate words. 

c. Pronounces words correctly and enunciates clearly. 
d. Talks in sentences. 

e. Keeps to the point. 


Li 


SPATIAL AND TIME ORIENTATION 


Each student — 


II. 
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Develops an understanding of the calendar. 

@ Uses a calendar to find dates of special events and to deter- 
mine length of time between important dates. 

© Associates seasons with particular months. 

®@ Uses concepts of indefinite time: past, future, long ago, 
before, after, meanwhile. 

Develops a chronological understanding of events and of the 

differences in time durations. 

@ Learns to arrange personal experiences in order. 

® Comprehends sequence and order expressed as first, sec- 
ond, third, and so on. 

® Understands the concept of “parents ago.” 


Ill. 


IV. 


WAL 


Orients the map and notes directions. 

@ Uses terms of relative location and direction: near, far, 
above, below, up, and down. 

Locates places on maps and globes. 

® Recognizes the location of his home city, his home state, 
and other important cities on a map of the United States 
and on a globe. 

Uses scale and computes distances. 

@ Uses small objects to represent large ones, such as a photo- 
graphic reduction of an object compared with its actual 
height. 

@ Makes simple, large-scale maps of a familiar area, such as 
a classroom or neighborhood. 

Interprets map symbols and visualizes what they represent. 

® Understands that real objects can be represented by pic- 
tures or symbols on a map. 





UNIT ONE: WHAT IS A FAMILY? 


Structure of the Unit 


The family, a universal institution, provides children with food, 
clothing, and shelter. The family, which also provides a base for 
learning, plays an important role in shaping the attitudes and 
beliefs of young people. In so doing, it is a determining factor in 
the well-being of the nation. 

This unit will lead students to discover how families are alike 
and how they differ. It will cover how families function as a system, 
moving through a cycle and shaping the lives of their members. 


Unit Activity 


To demonstrate that family members carry on customs and tradi- 
tions, have the students study the photograph “What Is a Family?” 
on pages 10 and 11 of their text. Explain that a wedding is a 
ceremony that marks the beginning of a new family. Then tell the 
students that this year they will be studying all about families, how 
they work and play, how they are alike and different, and how they 
help us grow up. The following are suggestions for class discus- 
sions. 

@ Ask the students to describe wedding ceremonies they have 
attended or heard about. (The discussion should include wed- 
ding ceremonies all over the world.) 

® Ask the students to bring to class photographs of weddings that 
have occurred in their own families. Then have a class discussion 
about some of the differences and similarities that these photo- 
graphs show. 

® Bring to class pictures of wedding ceremonies from around the 
world. (National Geographic contains excellent illustrations for 
this purpose.) Then discuss how these ceremonies differ from the 
ceremonies the students have attended. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to conclude 

that wedding ceremonies may be different throughout the world, but 
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they are similar in that they usually signify the desire of a man and 
a woman to start a family. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To evaluate the students’ understanding of Unit One, have them 

turn to ‘““What Did You Learn?” on pages 48 and 49 of their text. 

As a result of the activities that were covered throughout this unit, 

the students should be able to analyze the illustrations to reach the 

following conclusions: 

I. Families live everywhere. 

2. Families help children learn many things. 

3. Families differ in their makeup and in their way of life. 

4. Every family goes through a cycle, which is a continually chang- 
ing pattern in the age, size, and well-being of the family. 


Long-Term Activities 


1. To gather information from parents that can be used through- 
out the year while studying the family, compose with your 
students a letter to the parents, asking for their help in obtain- 
ing family information. For example: 

Dear Parents, 

This year our class will be learning about families all over 
the world, starting with our own. We would like to ask for 
your help in providing some information about your family. 

Please tell your child something about his grandparents, 
aunts and uncles, and other relatives. Discuss any interest- 
ing points about the history of your family. If possible, use 
family pictures to help your child understand your family 
better. It would be a great help to us if your child could 
share some of these pictures with our class. 

Thank you very much for your help. 


These letters should provide relevant information about the 
family of each student in the class and a basis for developing 
specific activities for Unit One. 


To develop many of the activities that appear in subsequent 
chapters, have the students construct a model house with 
furniture and dolls that they can use to act out different family 
situations. The model house should be typical of the homes 
found in the school community. A large cardboard box can 
be used. Cardboard dividers can be put inside the box to show 
the various rooms. Furniture can be constructed of such 
materials as cereal boxes and pipe cleaners. Small dolls can be 
used as the characters, or they can be made out of pipe clean- 
ers. Assign committees to act out various family situations for 
the rest of the class, with the dolls as characters. (If names are 
given to the characters, children can usually identify easily 
with them.) The children might also show physical changes in 
the home that occur as the family cycle changes. 


To demonstrate that families, regardless of how they may 
vary in location, size, and activities, fulfill the basic comforts 
and provide a sense of security and love, have the class sing 
“A Song of Families,” which follows. The students should 
sing this song as they study each chapter. After they learn the 
words, refer to appropriate stanzas for different chapters. 


A Song of Families 
by Leon Trachtman 


Families everywhere you go: 
Mountain high or valley low; 
Kansas, Idaho, or Maine, 
China, France, or sunny Spain; 


City, jungle, desert bare, 
Families, families everywhere. 


Families aren’t all the same; 
Different family, different name. 
Different families, different ways, 
Different work on different days. 
Families black and white and brown, 
On the farm and in the town. 


Families large, with grandmas, cousins, 
Aunts and uncles by the dozens; 
Families small, with only two 

To do the things that families do. 
Families foolish, families wise, 
Families every shape and size. 


But different though they are, it’s true 
There are things all families do: 
Laugh together when they’re glad, 
Help each other when they’re sad, 
Teach their children how to play, 
How to do their work each day. 


Families, families everywhere 

Show their children how to share; 

Feed them, clothe them, keep them warm; 
Keep them safe from every harm; 

Teach them all that they they must know; 
Guard them, love them, help them grow. 


(Sung to “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’) 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 


Student Text 
Picture Spread Living Together 
pp. 12-13 p. 25/1 
Case Study Meet My Family A. The family is a universal institution 


pp. 14-15 p. 26/1 formed by groups of men and women liv- 
ing all over the earth. 


Episode My First Day at School 
pp. 16-17 p. 27/2 
B. Family members shape and carry on cus- 
toms and traditions, and influence each 
other in the way they feel, think, and act 
(values, attitudes, and behavior). 
Recording 


Growing Pains 


p. 27/4 C. Family members, who are related by mar- 


riage, common ancestry, or adoption, live 
together under one roof or, if apart, con- 
sider the household their home. 


Problems Book 
Families Live All over the World CEE oo 
p. 6 p. 25/2 


Families Do Different Things 


p.7 p. 27/5 Summary: The family, which is a social 
invention that is found everywhere on 

How Long Ago? ‘ earth, fulfills important universal func- 
tions. 


p. 8 p. 29/5 


ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


See A-1: Student Text 
See A-2: Problems Book 


Spatial 
Orientation 


Time 
Orientation 


See A-2: Problems Book 
See A-4: Stories and Poems 


System 
Orientation 


Research 
Orientation 


See A-3: Community 
Resources 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 
Poems 


Vignettes: Families in Different 
Cultures and Pictures of 
English Children Twenty 
Parents Ago pp. 25-26/4 


ART AND MUSIC 





Teacher’s Resource Guide 


See A-3: Community 
Resources 


See C-6: Art and Music 


See B-7: Community 
Resources 


See B-1: Student Text 
See B-3: Art and Music 
See B-5: Problems Book 
See B-6: Art and Music 


See C=1: Other 

See C-2: Stories and Poems 
See C-5: Problems Book 
See C-8: Art and Music 


: Stories and Poems 
: Other 


Make up stories about 
families p. 28/2 


Story: Names p. 28/3 
Story: My Family p. 29/7 





Art: Draw different family 
members p. 27/3 

Art: Draw “What My Family 
Did Last Sunday” p. 27/6 


Art: Draw a family tree 
p. 29/6 

Art: Teacher draws stick 
figures p. 29/8 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Field trip: Local historical 
museum p. 25/3 





Speakers: Different generations 
pp. 27-28/7 


Discussion: Family names 
p. 28/1 


Discussion: Information 


needed for identification 
pp. 28-29/4 

Discuss pictures showing 
different relationships 
p. 29/9 
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CHAPTER 1: Living Together 


Statement to the Teacher 


The purpose of this chapter is to show that families vary greatly. 
Different families have different cultural and socioeconomic back- 
grounds. There is also great variety in the ways in which family 
members interact. Moreover, families select and move toward 
goals in different ways. In addition, the size and organization of 
families differ. Students should, however, discover that the family 
is a social invention that is found throughout the world. While it 
may vary in space and time, the family fulfills an important univer- 
sal function. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
Iie UR GSletferstoy parentseeeeeee tenet L-T 1 
(ext; .Whatslsashamily)goewmeneseentee eee UA 

Ds PERG SdisCUuSSION s.r trenton C-1 
Records, Growing: Bains gence nec ceceressres B-4 

PB, “Families Do Different Things” ................ B-5 

3: ERG ere view StOLycsccccccces- secre cs osee oo sectetaccoeneceees C-3 
AMS CBT g Bey abe ro Rhee ctv, ee Pee C-8 

4. extemal iving sb ogetherameressccticcrcrent cea ors A-1 
SER Ge SOD GS perereccecs teeter cena tee tetas certs cca aerecereees L-T 3 

PB, ‘Families Live All over the World”’.......... A-2 

5: TRG, construct model house (organize project) L-T 2 
6. PERG, review sSON 2 tren ccc. ese cossncssscestcccvacecscecoceteee L-T 3 
ERG, Vignettes x occoccescscssnceswes osssesccees-cozacesseatecerece A-4 

Te TLext-a. MeetiMy Family ceee- >. cere B-1 
IRG, prepare for speaker [omc sir.cscssec sees B-7 

8. Text, review “Meet My Family” ...................... B-1 
Text, “My First Day at School” ..................6 B-2 

oF TRG, speakers scceecvecctececttee temeinsthereectrr ee cece B-7 
PB, How Long A go }gecerscerccccts comer neces C-5 
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Vocabulary 


aunt grandmother 
brother husband 
children mother 
cousin sister 

family uncle 

father wife 
grandfather 
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ment, knowledge, and skill interplay, the teacher might read the 
story in two or three installments and show the pictures to the 
class. 

Eastman, P. D. Are You My Mother? New York: Beginner Books. 
Easy text and humorous pictures about a little bird who tries to 
find his mother. 

Fern, Eugene. Birthday Presents. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux. For his birthday, Joseph’s uncle gives him a song, which 
he shares with many people. 

Kraus, Robert. Whose Mouse Are You? New York: Macmillan. 
This question—and—answer book with big pictures is a warm 
affirmation of family love. 

Low, Alice. Grandmas and Grandpas. New York: Random House. 
A good book for reading aloud; lists in verse the nice things that 
grandparents do with grandchildren. 

Preston, Edna Mitchell. The Boy Who Could Make Things. New 
York: Viking. A boy makes a paper family that he causes to 
behave the way he wants. A good child’s-eye view of the family. 

Reyher, Becky. My Mother Is the Most Beautiful Woman in the 

World. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. Harvest festival in 
the Ukraine. A little girl thinks her peasant mother is the most 
beautiful woman in the world. 

Schlein, Miriam. My Family. New York: Abelard Schuman. 
Charming book about the nature of families. 

. The Way Mothers Are. Chicago: Whitman. Why a mother 
loves her child even when he is naughty. 

Zolotow, Charlotte. Do You Know What I'll Do? New York: 
Harper & Row. A little girl tells her baby brother how she will 
show her love for him. 





ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: The family is a universal institution formed by 
groups of men and women living all over the earth. 


1. To demonstrate that there are families all over the world, have 
the students study the illustrations of “Living Together,” on 
pages 12 and 13 of their text. (You can bring in additional 


illustrations of families from different parts of the world to 

supplement the text illustrations.) Using a globe or wall map, 

show the students where each family pictured might live in 

relation to where the students live. Then lead the class in 

discussing the similarities and differences between the families 

pictured. You might ask the following questions: 

@ Can you tell me one way in which all these families are 
alike? (There are adults and children in every family.) 

®@ How are the families different? (They differ in size—the 
number of adults and children in each family is not the 
same; each family lives in a different part of the world; the 
families’ clothing and homes are different.) 

As a result of this activity, the students should be able to give 

a few reasons why people all over the world live in families. 


To reinforce the concept that the family is a universal institu- 
tion, have the students complete exercise 1-A in their Prob- 
lems Book. 


To demonstrate the similarities and differences between 
family life of today and that of long ago, take your class on 
a field trip to the local historical museum. Displays in the 
museum should give your students sufficient information to 
compare today’s families with those of long ago. After the 
field trip you might ask them questions such as the following 
about the historical families: 

® How was their clothing different from ours? 

® Were their tools different from ours? How? 

@ Was their life better than ours? (Yes and no) 

If a field trip is impossible, use illustrations from books or 
magazines. Ask the same questions. 

As a result of this activity, the students should be able to classify 
their conclusions under the categories of shelter, clothing, food, 
and tools. 


To illustrate the fact that although the family is a universal 
institution, its organization and activities differ greatly, read 
two or more of the “Families in Different Cultures” and 
“Pictures of English Children Twenty Parents Ago” vignettes 
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on pages 30 through 34. You might choose the stories because 
they are appropriate for the socioeconomic and cultural back- 
ground of your students or because you wish to show how 
families in different cultural and historical settings are similar 
to and different from the families of your students. Discuss 
each story, using the following questions as a guide. (Make 
sure the students understand that these families are not meant 
to be representative of a larger group. There is a greater vari- 
ety of life styles than is described here.) Ask the students to 
draw comparisons with their own families. 

@ Where does the family live? 

When did the family live? 

Who lives in the family? How many children are there? 
Do others besides parents and children live together? 
How does the family make its living? 

What does the family do for fun? 

Do the children go to school? If not, how do they receive 
training? 

@® What worries does this family have? 

@ Why do these people live together as a family? 

As a result of this activity each student should be able to draw 
a picture of one family activity that was described in each 
vignette and state whether it is similar to or different from an 
activity that would be performed in his own family. 


Major Idea B: Family members shape and carry on customs and 
traditions, and influence each other in the way they feel, think, and 
act (values, attitudes, and behavior). 


1. 
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To demonstrate that family members carry on customs and 
traditions and influence each other’s feelings, thoughts, and 
actions, have the students analyze the photographs “Meet My 
Family,” on pages 14 and 15 of their text. You can use the 
following suggestions for a class discussion: 

a. Look at the big picture on page 14. Where have you seen 
that picture before? (Make sure that you develop the transi- 
tion between this picture and the pictures on pages 12 and 
13 in the text. Emphasize that, while you have previously 


talked about many families from around the world, you will 

now be studying one of these families—the family shown on 

page 14—more closely.) 

b. Now look at the pictures on page 15. They show the same 
family doing different things. Think about how this family 
is like your own and how it is different from yours. 

@ What is this family doing in the picture at the top? 

@ Who are all the people in this picture? 

@ Do you think they all live in this house? If not, why are 

they eating together? 

@ Why are they having a special meal? 

Do you celebrate Thanksgiving in your family? Why? 
®@ Do you eat a meal similar to the one in the picture, or 

do you celebrate Thanksgiving differently? 

@ Who else celebrates Thanksgiving? (The students should 
conclude that Thanksgiving is a holiday that nearly ev- 
eryone is the United States celebrates.) 

@ Can you name some other holidays? What are some of 
the special things families do on each of these holidays? 
Do all families celebrate these holidays? 

As a result of this discussion the students should conclude that 

it is through our families that we learn about customs and 

beliefs. 

c. Let’s look at the bottom left picture. 

@ What are both members of the family doing? 

®@ Is each member doing the same thing? 

@ Why should family members help each other? 

As a result of this discussion the students should conclude that 

family members work together to achieve a common goal. 

d. Now look at the bottom right picture. 
® Who is in bed? Why do you think he is there? 

What are the other people in the picture doing? 

Does each of them do these things every day? 

Do you help in your family when someone gets sick? 

How? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

conclude that the members of the family help and influence 

each other in the way they feel, think, and act. 


To show the relations between families and school, develop 

a chart story based on the illustrations of ‘““My First Day at 

School” on pages 16 and 17 of the text. Bring out the following 

points: 

@ School is the most important place outside the home that 
helps children grow up. 

@ The mother is happy that the child is now attending school. 

@ The family and school work together in helping the child 
learn how to grow up. 

© Schools are established as a means of extending the family’s 
responsibility for helping the child learn. 

@ It is easier to teach children in groups than to teach them 
singly in the home. 


As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
conclude that the family and the school work together to help 
children learn how to grow up. 


To demonstrate that each family member has a unique and 
special function with the family group, have the students draw 
on separate pieces of cardboard a man, a woman, a boy, a girl, 
and a baby. (These figures can be saved for use later in the 
year.) Tell them that their pictures represent members of the 
same family. Then hold up the pictures one at a time, asking 
what member of the family is pictured and what that person 
does. Next, hold up two pictures at a time and ask how the 
two figures are related and how they interact. For example, 
how are the woman and the baby related to each other? (The 
baby is the woman’s child. The woman is the baby’s moth- 
er.) What kinds of things does a mother do for a baby? (She 
loves, feeds, and comforts him; she teaches him.) What does the 
baby do for the mother? (He brings her happiness and makes 
her feel needed.) This process can be repeated with all family 
members. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
the way in which each family member is related to the others 
and to identify one or two things that each member of the 
family does for the others. 


To discover that the family is a universal institution, the 
students can listen to the recorded story for Chapter 1. 


To demonstrate that families do different things and believe 
in different things, have the students complete exercise 1-B in 
their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that every family differs in its way of life, 
have the students draw pictures illustrating “What My 
Family Did Last Sunday.” You can display the pictures and 
use them as a basis for a class discussion about the many 
different ways families spend their time and organize their 
activities. For example, one of the pictures may show the 
family going to church; one may show the mother and father 
going out and the children watching television; another may 
show the father watching a football game with his sons while 
the mother prepares dinner in the kitchen. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that families differ in their interests, beliefs, and organi- 
zation and to give examples of how families differ. 


To show how the quality of family life changes over a period 

of time, invite guest speakers from different generations to talk 

to your class. (If different generations are unavailable, you can 
ask parents to recount their family history.) 

a. Invite grandparents of students to recount to the class vary- 
ing incidents from their own backgrounds. Prepare your 
students by supplying them with the following questions: 
@ What were the customs of your family? 

@ What was family life like at that time? 
© How was it different from family life today? 

b. Invite to the class a panel of different generations (student, 
parent, grandparent, great-grandparent). Each panel mem- 
ber can speak briefly about the same family-related topics. 
(What activities does your family enjoy together? Who 
lived in your house when you were growing up? What 
family responsibilities did you have as a child?) 
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As a result of these visits the students should be able to compare 
family life of the past with family life of the present, either 
through discussion or by drawing illustrations. 


Major Idea C: Family members who are related by marriage, 
common ancestry, or adoption live together under one roof or, if 
apart, consider the household their home. 


1. 
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To illustrate the significance of family names, have a class 

discussion about the students’ last names. The following ques- 

tions can be explored. 

@ What is your name? 

@ How did you get your last name? (Parents have it.) 

@ How did your parents get it? (Marriage; grandparents have 
it.) 

® Who else has that name in your family? (Brothers and sis- 
ters) 

@ What do we call the name that many members of your 
family have? (Family name) 

Then have each student print his name on a piece of construc- 

tion paper and show it to the rest of the class, pointing out 

which is his family name. 

As a result of this activity each student should be able to explain 

how he got his family name, who else has it, and why it is 

important to his family. 


To demonstrate that although families vary in composition, 
people in the same family usually have the same last name, 
show the class pictures of families that differ in size and 
composition. Paste each picture on a large piece of cardboard, 
leaving enough space to add the picture of a child to each 
cardboard illustration. One illustration can show a couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones. The second illustration could be of a man, 
Mr. Brown; the third could show a woman, Mrs. Adams; and 
the fourth could show an older woman, Grandmother Living- 
ston. Show the students the illustrations, identifying each of 
the persons shown. Then add the picture of a child to each 
illustration. You might, for example, add the picture of a little 
boy, Bobby, to the illustration of the Jones couple. Then say, 


“This is Bobby. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Jones. What 
do you think his last name is?” Have the class make up a little 
story about the Jones family, telling where the family lives, 
what kind of job Mr. Jones has, what duties Mrs. Jones has, 
and what any other people who might live with the Joneses 
and have the same family name do. Follow this procedure 
with the other family groups, placing a child with each adult. 
In making up the stories about Mr. Brown and Mrs. Adams, 
the class can consider why there is only one parent present. 
(There can be many reasons: death, divorce, separation.) In 
making up a story about Grandmother Livingston, the class 
should consider why she is caring for the child. (The child’s 
parents might be out of town; both might work during the day; 
or the child might not have any parents.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
similarities in all families (family names; adult-child relation- 
ships; provision by the adults for the physical needs of the 
family) and differences in family structures (number of chil- 
dren; number and relationships of adults). 


To illustrate how different families got their last names, read 
to the class the story “Names,” on pages 34 through 35. 
Discuss the story with the class by ae questions such as 
the following: 

@ Why did Adam give a last name to William, John, and 
Thomas? 

Why did he give William the last name Smith? 

Why did he give John the last name Richardson? 

Why did he give Thomas the last name Lean? 

Why did he give himself the last name Wells? 

Why did Adam’s family take the last name Wells? 

Why is it good to have last names? 

Do you know where your last name came from? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list four 
ways in which last names in the story came about. 


To show that for identification purposes first and last names 
must sometimes be supplemented with additional information, 


bring to class a telephone book, a driver’s license, a social 
security card, and other means of identification. Ask the stu- 
dents what information in addition to name is required in each 
case for proper identification. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list at 
least three additional pieces of information that help to identify 
a person (photograph, address, number, age, and so on). 


To reinforce the concept that family members are related by 
marriage, common ancestry, or adoption, and that the func- 
tion, customs, and traditions of family living may vary with 
time, have the students complete exercise 1-C in their Prob- 
lems Book. 


To show that family members are related by common ances- 
try, have each student use information about his parents (see 
unit activity 1, page 20) to make a family tree. Figures of the 
student and his brothers and sisters should be at the bottom 
of the page. Lines should lead from them up to figures of his 
parents, with lines extending from each of the parents to the 
grandparents. When the students have completed their family 
trees, have a class discussion about the relationships shown. 
Ask the students: 

@ What is the last name of each person? 

® Do all the persons have the same last name? 

@ Why are there different last names? 

As a result of this activity each student should be able to state 
his relationship to each member of his family as shown on the 
family tree. 


To demonstrate that within the traditional American struc- 
ture there are differences in the relationships of the nuclear 
family (the immediate family: the parents and their children) 
and the extended family (other members of the family: grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles, cousins, and so on), read to the class 
the story “My Family” (see Bibliography). Discuss the story 
with the class, having the students compare the story relation- 
ships with those in their own families. 


As a result of this activity each student should be able to draw 
pictures of the family members who live in his house and those 
who live elsewhere. You can display these pictures in the class- 
room under the title “Some Members of the Family Live 
Together—Some Live Apart.” 


To demonstrate that family members are related by marriage, 
common ancestry, or adoption, and to illustrate that family 
relationships differ from other types of relationships, draw a 
variety of stick figures on the chalkboard. Point to each of the 
figures and ask the students questions about their relation- 
ships. 

a. For example, you might point to two stick figures and say, 
“These are Mr. and Mrs. Williams. Are they related?” (Yes; 
they are married.) 

b. Point to another figure and say, “This is Mr. Fox. He is Mr. 
Williams’s boss. Are they related?” (Vo; they work together 
but are not related.) 

c. Pointing to the figure of the child, say, “This is Sally Wil- 
liams; she lives in the same house with Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams. Do you think they are related?” (Yes; she is their 
daughter.) 

The same technique can be followed to explore all types of 

relationships: occupational, school, and social. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to classify 

the relationships of people as those which are within the family 

(by marriage, by common ancestry, or by adoption) or outside 

the family. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, show the students 
pictures of people in offices, schools, theaters, and shopping 
centers. Also show them pictures of family groups performing 
different activities (such as eating dinner, celebrating Christ- 
mas, attending a wedding, welcoming home a new baby, cele- 
brating a birthday). In discussing the pictures, the various 
relationships of the people pictured should be brought out. 
The students should be able to determine which of these pic- 
tures portray family groups. 
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STORIES 


FAMILIES IN DIFFERENT CULTURES 
by Leon Trachtman 


A CITY FAMILY 


Of all the months, Sara likes July best. July is when Sara’s 
mother gets her vacation. Then Sara and her brother Peter can 
spend a lot of time with their mother. This July the three of them 
played on the sandy beach of Cape Cod. 

During vacation Mother is with the children most of the time. 
They swim together and go horseback-riding. They play checkers 
and card games. When they are together, Mother calls them the 
three musketeers. 

But the rest of the year is different. For the other eleven months 
Sara, Peter, and their mother live in the city. They live on the 
eighth floor of a fine new apartment house. When they come home 
from school Peter likes to ride the elevator clear up to the sixteenth 
floor and back down again. Peter is eight years old. Sara thinks he’s 
silly. She’s eleven and quite grown up. 

Sara’s mother works in a big store downtown. Sometimes Sara 
goes there. She loves the great brass and crystal chandelier and the 
soft, rich, red carpet and the quiet bells ringing in the various 
departments of the store. 

Some days Sara’s mother leaves for work before Sara and Peter 
are dressed. But they are not left alone. Laura is there to see that 
they are dressed and fed and that they leave for school on time. She 
comes to the children’s house every morning and stays until their 
mother comes home at night. Laura is not very old, but she’s not 
very young either. Sometimes Peter makes a mistake and calls her 
Mommy. Then Laura, Sara, and Peter all laugh. 

Sometimes, when their mother has to go on a trip, Laura stays 
overnight. She cleans the house, fixes meals, and takes care of the 
children. Sometimes she takes them for a walk in the park. They 
may visit the zoo or the Natural History Museum. After cold 
winter walks, they may stop at a cozy sweetshop for hot chocolate 
with whipped cream. 
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Peter doesn’t remember his father. Father died when Peter was 
one year old and Sara was four. Sara remembers her father a little 
—or at least she thinks she does. 

Sara and Peter’s school is just four blocks from their house. 
Although it is not far, it is across two very busy streets. Laura and 
their mother worry about the rushing cars and taxis and buses. 

Once each year Grandmother comes to visit. She is their 
mother’s mother. She flies in from Iowa in a big plane and stays 
for a week. She always brings a jar of homemade cherry preserves 
for the children and some watermelon pickles for Mother. 

Sara and Peter have no uncles and aunts—and no cousins. 
Grandmother is the only family they have. 

The children know and love the city, with its bright shops and 
busy streets, its skyscrapers and rumbling subways. But sometimes, 
when they look out the apartment window on a glum, gray, rainy 
afternoon, they think about Grandma’s stories of the yellow sun- 
shine streaming down over Iowa cornfields, and they wish they 
might be with her in the large old kitchen, helping to put up cherry 
preserves and spicy watermelon pickles. 


THE CRAIGS 


Rain. It beat on the roof and trickled down the windows. It 
gushed out of the downspouts. The low place in the front yard 
looked like a pond, and the cornfield was a lake. It was a wet, gray 
May day in the foothill country. 

Terry and Tom, the twelve-year-old twins, stood with their fa- 
ther and looked at the gray sky. They were thinking, no baseball 
today. Their father was thinking that there would be no plowing 
for days and days—perhaps even weeks. 

The thought worried him. Things had to work out just right for 
Mr. Craig to scrape through. One bad summer and the family 
would be in serious trouble. The Craigs were a large family on a 
small farm. There were six other children besides Terry and Tom. 

Though they never had any extra money, the Craigs didn’t feel 
really poor. After all, they had a garden that always supplied them 
with enough to eat. If they lived in the city and Mr. Craig didn’t 
have an income, they would have trouble getting food. 


Mr. Craig planted just one crop that he could sell: corn. The 
other things that he grew—tomatoes, squash, cucumbers, okra, 
green beans—were all either eaten fresh or canned by Mrs. Craig 
for use throughout the year. 

The Craigs always had enough to eat from their garden. But if 
the corn crop were bad or if Mr. Craig got laid off from his 
part-time job at the factory in town, there would be very little 
money. They had to hand shoes and clothing down from child to 
child. Mrs. Craig spent many hours patching and mending. 

The family lived in an old, two-story frame house. It had been 
built almost seventy years earlier by Mr. Craig’s grandfather. Mr. 
Craig had been born in the house, and so had Mr. Craig’s father. 
The house had once been white, but all the paint had cracked and 
scaled off. The siding was gray and weathered and split in many 
places. 

Grandmother Craig, who lived with the family, was in her seven- 
ties. However, she was spry and did a lot of work around the house. 
Mrs. Craig appreciated her help, but sometimes Grandmother 
made her angry. 

On this rainy, gray May day Mrs. Craig complained about 
Grandmother. “She always has some little thing to complain 
about. I don’t clean in corners the way she used to. I don’t save 
leftovers as carefully as she did. I get so tired of her complaining!” 

“T know,” Mr. Craig answered, “but try to bear it. Remember 
she does do a lot of the cooking and cleaning. And the two little 
girls enjoy her so.” 

Mrs. Craig nodded wearily, and Mr. Craig turned slowly back 
to the window, thinking of the many mouths he had to feed. 

The cold May rain kept trickling down the windows. He hoped 
it would soon stop. 


THE CLARK FAMILY MOVES IN 


Ben and Rhonda were city children. As far back as they could 
remember, their family had lived in the four-room apartment in the 
old apartment house. But their parents had just bought a new 
house in Shadeview, beyond the city limits. The Clark family was 
moving to the suburbs. 


Ben and Rhonda were not eager to move. It wasn’t that they 
liked their old apartment so much. It was really pretty gloomy and 
old-fashioned, and they never seemed to have enough room for all 
their things. And it wasn’t that Thompkins Street was so pleasant. 
All the apartment buildings on the street were pretty old. Being 
part of a city neighborhoad, the yards were small and sometimes 
nonexistent. But this was their home. 

Now Ben and Rhonda were scared. They were scared because 
they were moving away from their friends. They were scared be- 
cause they would have to go to a new school. Chiefly, though, they 
were scared because they were black and they were moving to a 
neighborhood where mostly white people lived. 

Everyone who lived on Thompkins Street was black. All their 
friends were black. Many of their teachers were black. But Shade- 
view was different. Their father had told them that most of their 
neighbors would be white, and that there would only be a few black 
children in their school. Ben and Rhonda did not know what to 
expect. Because they were scared, Ben and Rhonda had cried and 
complained about moving. 

“T know, I know,” Mr. Clark had answered. “Bad as it is, this 
is home for me too. There’s comfort for me as well as you in this 
neighborhood. But there are reasons why we have to move. The 
house is beginning to look run down, and the landlord will not fix 
it. In Shadeview we’ll have a new house, and you'll be going to a 
brand-new school. 

“But it’s mostly my job. Ever since the company built the new 
truck terminal in Shadeview, life’s been murder for me. It takes me 
two buses and better than an hour to get to work. I get tired enough 
jockeying those big trucks around without spending more than two 
hours a day riding to and from work. When we move, I'll be just 
five minutes from work.” 

Ben and Rhonda tried to understand. After their father talked 
to them, their mother held both of them tight and whispered, “You 
know Daddy’s right in what he’s doing. And if we stick together, 
nobody can hurt us. We’re strong together. We’re a family!” 

Moving day came. The moving men filled the van with the 
Clarks’ furniture. Ben and Rhonda said goodbye to all their friends 
on Thompkins Street and then climbed into the old car. 
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Mr. Clark drove slowly out of the crowded center of the city and 
onto the expressway that led to Shadeview. 

They arrived at the new house just minutes after the moving van. 
The paint on their new house sparkled in the bright sunshine. The 
thin grass of the newly seeded lawn hid most of the brown earth. 

Mrs. Clark squeezed the children’s hands. ‘““You remember how 
strong we are together?” 

The children nodded. 

“But I know how you feel,” she added. “I’m a little scared too.” 

The family got out of the car. They held hands and walked up 
to the front door of the house. As they stood there, a white man 
came out of the house next door. He strolled down his walk to the 
sidewalk and up the path to the Clarks’ house. The Clark family 
stood tall and together. They hoped the man would say, “Welcome 
to the neighborhood.” 


A FAMILY IN UGANDA 


Mwana was an African boy who lived a hundred years ago. He 
lived in a little village in what is now Uganda, very close to beauti- 
ful Lake Victoria. He was a member of the Baganda tribe. 

Mwana spent many hours each day tending his father’s herd of 
goats. His brother, Kano, helped him. Although taking care of 
goats was a big responsibility, it was not very hard work. Mwana 
and Kano had plenty of time to play games and skip flat stones 
across the surface of the pond where the goats drank. 

Like all the Baganda, Mwana and Kano lived close to nature. 
They believed that there were spirits that controlled all natural 
things. For them each rock, stone, tree, stream, and hill had its own 
spirit, which lived inside it. 

They also believed that they were surrounded by the spirits of 
the dead members of their families. These spirits decided the name 
each baby should receive. When a baby was a few months old, he 
was placed on a table while his father read off the names of grandfa- 
thers, great-grandfathers, and other relatives. Everybody watched 
to see if the baby laughed, for the Baganda believed this laughter 
meant that the spirit of the dead relative had entered the baby’s 
body. As a result, a baby was given the name that was being recited 
when he laughed. This is how Mwana and Kano got their names. 
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At the end of the day the two boys drove the goats back to their 
father’s compound. When the goats were safely in for the night, 
each of the boys went to his mother’s hut. Although they were 
brothers, the boys had different mothers. 

Almost all the married men in the Baganda tribe had more than 
one wife. Their father, for example, had three wives, and chiefs had 
as many as twenty or thirty. 

Mwana’s father had built a number of huts inside his compound. 
The huts, which were all shaped like beehives with neat thatched 
roofs, were of different sizes. The largest hut, in the center of the 
compound, was where Mwana’s father lived. His three wives, each 
with her own children, lived in the three huts nearest his. Other 
huts in the compound were for the family’s slaves, most of whom 
were young women captured in the wars the Baganda continually 
fought with their neighbors. Still other huts were used as cook- 
houses and storehouses. 

Mwana never asked his father why he had three wives. He 
supposed that this was the way families lived, since he had only 
known a few families where there was just one wife for the hus- 
band. 

Baganda men had many wives because there were always more 
women than men in the tribe. There was about the same number 
of boy and girl babies, but many of the men were killed. 

The Baganda were great warriors, but many of their young men 
were killed in battle. Moreover, Baganda chiefs worried about 
holding their power, so they killed many young men whom they 
suspected of plotting to overthrow them. Other men were killed by 
priests of the tribe in some of their religious ceremonies. 

Therefore, if the women of the tribe were to be married, each 
man had to have more than one wife. 

The more wives a man had, the better off he was thought to be. 
For example, the more wives a man had, the bigger and better 
vegetable garden he could have, since it was a woman’s job to grow 
vegetables for the family. With only one wife, a man would not 
have enough help to run a comfortable household. 

Mwana and Kano were happy with their lives. They had work 
to do, but it was not hard work. They had many brothers and 
sisters to play with, and plenty to eat. Their huts were roomy and 
comfortable, and the climate was mild and pleasant. 


Mwana and Kano were particularly happy that they were boys. 
The Baganda favored boys over girls. Girls could look forward to 
lives of little more than hard work—cooking, cleaning the com- 
pound, gardening, hauling wood and water, and serving their hus- 
bands. The men of the Baganda—if they were not killed by their 
enemies or by a suspicious chief—led lives of little work and much 
glory in battle, surrounded by wives who served them and children 
who loved them. 


PICTURES OF ENGLISH CHILDREN 
TWENTY PARENTS AGO 
by Charles George 


EDMUND SHARPE AT SCHOOL 


Edmund Sharpe’s family sent him to Oxford, England, to study 
when he was thirteen. They had decided he would be a priest. 

At Oxford, Edmund lived in a big house with other students. He 
studied Latin and the Bible and learned how to pray and to sing 
in the church choir. Edmund studied hard to stay out of trouble. 
All his teachers carried sticks. They beat the boys who didn’t know 
their lessons. 

One of the rules was that no one was allowed to speak English. 
Everyone at school had to speak only Latin. 

But one day Peter Wickler told the teacher that he had heard 
Edmund talking in English. For this, Edmund was taken in front 
of his class and whipped fifty times with a birch rod. 

Tears came to Edmund’s eyes because it hurt so much. 

That night Edmund waited by the window of his room above the 
street. On the floor beside him was a big bucket of dirty dishwater 
and old beer. Edmund was waiting for Peter Wickler. 

At last he saw Peter coming down the street with his books. 
Edmund stood back until Peter was right below him. Then he 
picked up the bucket and leaned out. 

“Peter, my friend,” he shouted in Latin. 

Peter looked up just as the dirty water splashed down on his face 
and shoulders. He was so angry he swore in English. 

“Peter,” Edmund said, “you shall have the birch tomorrow.” 


ELIZABETH LYONS 


Elizabeth Lyons stared out the window at the falling leaves. It 
would soon be winter, she thought. The roads will be dangerous 
and no one will ever come for me. 

She began to cry. 

For four months now, Elizabeth had been locked in this cold 
room. Once a day, her mother came with the servant who brought 
Elizabeth’s meals. 

“Have you changed your mind?” her mother asked. “Will you 
be Sir Henry Strunk’s wife?” 

Every day Elizabeth shook her head no and cried. She loved 
Richard Latimer the farmer. She would never marry Sir Henry— 
no matter how rich he was. 

“You're a fool,” her mother said. “Do you want to be poor the 
rest of your life?” 

And Elizabeth went on writing letters to Richard, even though 
she couldn’t send them. 

Then one morning as winter’s first snow floated down through 
the trees, Elizabeth saw two riders galloping up the lane. 

It was her father coming back from London, and with him was 
Richard! 

Elizabeth listened to the loud voices downstairs. What were they 
saying? 

Finally the door swung open and there was her mother. 

“Come down and say goodbye to your father. If you’re to leave 
with Richard Latimer, you can never come home again.” 

Elizabeth left the room and walked slowly downstairs. Could she 
leave her mother and father forever? 

Her father stood in the middle of the room. “If you go past me, 
you must keep going,” he shouted at her. Then, over her father’s 
shoulder, she saw Richard standing in the hallway. 

Elizabeth stopped by her father long enough to kiss him goodbye 
before she ran to be with Richard. 


JOHN BERKELY 


John Berkely was his father’s oldest son. Someday all his father’s 
lands would be his. Someday he would be an important man like 
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his father. But first John had to learn manners from another impor- 
tant man, the duke. 

Soon after John’s seventh birthday, his father brought him to live 
with the Duke of Norfolk. 

“T hope my son will be a good servant, my lord,” his father told 
the duke. “But if he is slow to learn, some whippings will help him 
along.” 

The first thing John learned was how to bring water and towels 
to the duke’s table. The duke liked to wash his hands before he ate 
and when he was through. Once John spilled water on the duke’s 
robe and was whipped very hard. But most of the time he made 
no mistakes. 

Year after year, John learned to do other things for the duke. He 
learned how to pour the duke’s wine, how to bring him his clothes, 
how to hold the light for him, and how to scratch his back. 

“You are a fine servant, John boy,” the duke said one day, “but 
tomorrow you will be fourteen. You must return to your father’s 
house.” 

John fell on his knees to thank the duke. Soon, John thought, 
soon I will be home again. 


NAMES 
by Leon Trachtman 


Many, many years ago there was a man named Adam who lived 
with his wife, Sarah, and their children on a farm outside the 
village. 

One sunny summer morning Adam hitched up his horse and 
departed for the village, where he had several errands to run. 

The first thing Adam wanted to do when he arrived was find a 
blacksmith to shoe his horse. Adam had been told that there was 
a blacksmith named William in the village, but he did not know 
where to find him. So he asked a passerby, “Where can I find 
William?” 

The man scratched his head. “‘William?” he said. “I know three 
Williams. Which William are you looking for?” 
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Adam said, “I am looking for William the blacksmith.” 

The man scratched his head again. “I do not know a William 
who is a blacksmith,” he said. But you might go see William who 
lives in the white: house, William who has brown hair, or William 
who is the son of David. They are the only Williams in this village, 
so one of them must be the blacksmith.” 

“But I have many things to do today!” cried Adam. “I do not 
have time to run all over town visiting every William who lives 
here.” 

But that, of course, is what Adam had to do. He discovered that 
the William who lived in the white house was not the blacksmith, 
nor was the William with the brown hair the blacksmith. That 
meant that William, the son of David, had to be the blacksmith. 
So Adam set off to see him. But by the time he reached the shop, 
the whole morning was gone and William, the son of David, had 
gone home to eat. So Adam sat down to wait for him. 

Adam was very upset about the time that was lost. What can I 
do, he thought, to prevent this from happening again and again? 
He thought and thought, but to no avail. Finally he jumped up and 
cried, “I have it! I shall give William a second name so that no one 
will ever confuse him with the other Williams again!”’ 

Filled with excitement about his new plan, Adam marched into 
the blacksmith’s shop and exclaimed heartily, “Hello, William 
Smith!” 

“What?” asked the blacksmith in polite amazement. 

“T said, ‘Hello, William Smith,’ cried Adam happily. “There 
are too many Williams living in this village. From now on I shall 
call you William Smith because you are a blacksmith. My family 
will call you William Smith, and soon the entire village will be 
calling you William Smith. Everyone will know who we are talking 
about when we say William Smith.” 

The blacksmith started to smile. “William Smith,” he said. The 
smile grew. “Yes, William Smith. My name is William Smith.” He 
laughed delightedly. William Smith was proud of his new name. 

Adam had other errands to run, but he didn’t have to waste any 
more time. Before he left the shop, he said to William Smith, 
“Where can I find John . . . Richardson?” 


The blacksmith looked puzzled for a moment. But then a big 
smile came to his face. “You must mean John the son of Richard. 
There are so many men in this village who are named John. But 
there is only one John who is the son of Richard. John Richardson 
is up the street and around the corner.” 

Adam made his way up the street. He entered the shop and said, 
“Hello, John Richardson. How are you today? I have come to buy 

“some cloth for my wife.” 

The shopkeeper said, ‘“‘Pardon me? What did you say?” 

Adam, enjoying his joke tremendously, repeated, “I have come 
to buy some cloth for my wife.” 

The shopkeeper, however, was not satisfied. “Before that,” he 
said. ““What did you first say?” 

“Why,” replied Adam, “I said, ‘Hello, John Richardson.’” 

“John Richardson? Why—who is that? Why did you say that?” 

So Adam told the shopkeeper about all the difficulties he had 
had that morning. But Adam was not sure that John Richardson 
even heard him, for the cloth seller kept saying to himself, “John 
Richardson.” He smiled. “I am John Richardson.” He grinned. 
“My name is John Richardson!” And John Richardson was so 
pleased with his new name that he jumped up and danced a jig. 

When John Richardson had finished his dance, Adam said to 
him, “Now you must help me find Thomas Lean.” 

“Aha!” cried John Richardson. “Oho! You mean Thomas who 
is thin. Not Thomas the fat, or Thomas the bowlegged, or tall 
Thomas the tinker, but thin Thomas. Thomas Lean lives in the 
valley.” 

Well, just like William Smith and John Richardson, Thomas 
Lean was at first very, very surprised and then very, very pleased 
with his new name. So pleased was he that he called his wife and 
children and said to them, “From this day on I shall be called 
Thomas Lean. And because you are my wife and children, you also 
will take the name Lean.” 

Night was beginning to fall, and Adam knew that he must leave 
the village and return to the farm. When he arrived, his wife and 
children ran out to meet him. 

“Did you bring us a surprise?” cried his daughters. 


“Let me see the horse’s new shoes,” cried his son. 

“Where is my new cloth?” wondered his wife. 

Goodness! Adam had completely forgotten to run his errands! 
But his dismay did not last long. The excitement of the day bubbled 
over and he began to laugh out loud. So great was his delight that 
his wife forgot her disappointment and begged for an explanation. 
So did his children. 

So Adam told his family all about William Smith and John 
Richardson and Thomas Lean. His family laughed and talked 
happily. They were terribly proud of him for having such an excel- 
lent idea. 

“But Adam!” cried his wife, interrupting their merriment. “You 
have forgotten to give a last name to a very important person.” 

“Who?” asked Adam. He could not imagine what important 
person his wife was thinking of. 

“You!” she cried. 

“My goodness, so I did!’ he exclaimed. “I, too, must have a last 
name. I shall call myself . . . what shall I call myself? Let me see 
ae have itl) ishall beyealled aes = 

The children waited expectantly for the great pronouncement. 

“T shall call myself Adam Wells, because there are two wells on 
our farm.” 

The children shouted and clapped their hands. His wife threw 
her arms about him. 

But Adam had not finished. “All of you will take the name 
Wells. It will be our family name. You, dear wife, will be called 
Sarah Wells. Each of our children will also carry that name, as will 
their children. There will be Wellses for years and years to come, 
and they shall know that they all belong to the same family because 
they all carry the same family name.” 

Adam Wells’s idea of a family name became known throughout 
the village, and soon everyone had two names. 

As time passed, the grandchildren of Adam Wells moved away 
from the farm and the wells; the descendants of Thomas Lean grew 
fat; and William Smith’s children became plumbers and teachers 
and bakers. But all their descendants kept their last name, for it 
was a family name, and they were very proud of it. 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 


Student Text 
Picture Spread Learning in the Family 
pp. 18-19 p. 39/1 A. The family helps a child grow up by 
Case Study We Keep On Learning protecting him, helping him to understand 
pp. 20-21 p. 39/2 the. meaning of his experiences, and teach- 
ing him how to live with other people in 
Episode Long Ago the world. 
pp. 22-23 p. 42/1 
B. The well-being of families affects the well- 
being of the nation. 
Recording 


The New Baby 
p. 39/5 


C. The role of the family changes as the 
influences of cities and technology grow. 


Problems Book 


The Well-Being of the Family Affects 
the Nation \ Ee, ae 
p. 9 p. 42/3 


Families’ Work Changes | 


p. 10 p. 43/4 Summary: The family, whose well-being 

affects the well-being of the nation, is im- 
How Do Families Get What They Need? A portant in shaping the personality of the 
P ae ; ak S38. brine ede] child and influencing his behavior as an 


esas cae eee adult. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Time 
Orientation 


System See A-11: Creative Dramatics 
Orientation See A-12: Creative Dramatics 


Research Committees compare human 
Orientation and animal babies p. 39/4 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
Stories and Poems: Comfort and Security 


Poems p. 39/3 


Vignettes: Conflicts and Values 
p. 40/8 


Creative Chart Story: Tammy’s father 
Writing becomes ill pp. 39-40/6 


Creative Puppet Show: Imitating roles 
Dramatics pp. 40-41/11 


Sociodrama: Discrepancies 
between advice and 
example p. 41/12 


ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Draw pictures “We Learn 
to Work at Home” p. 40/10 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Speakers: Different 
Resources occupations p. 40/9 


Game: Simon Says p. 40/7 


Discussion: Importance of 
language p. 41/13 





See C-2: Community 
Resources 


See C-3: Stories and Poems 
See C-4: Problems Book 


See B-2: Other 
See B-3: Problems Book 





Story: Jeremy's Big Day 
Pp.42-43/3 





See C-2: Community 
Resources 


Field Trip: Pioneer Museum 
p. 42/2 


Discussion: Necessity of 
rules p. 41/1 

Discussion: Well-being of 
family affects well-being of 
nation pp. 41-42/2 
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CHAPTER 2: Learning in the Family 


Statement to the Teacher 


While most of what other animals know comes through instinct, 
man’s knowledge is primarily based on learning. This is why chil- 
dren must remain in families so long—they must learn much from 
other people. One of the most important things learned is a moral 
or ethical code. To tell the truth when it is easier to lie, to be brave 
when it is easier to be a coward—these are very difficult ideals to 
live up to. 

Another important aspect of this chapter is the introduction of 
time orientation. We strongly suggest that you avoid using “long 
ago” when referring to historical situations. Rather, help children 
seek answers to the question “How long is long ago?’”’ You might, 
for example, make simple time scales to show time spans from one 
to five “parents ago” (each “‘parent ago” representing one genera- 
tion or about thirty years). These scales can be illustrated by photo- 
graphs from family albums or by introducing family trees. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
iT. TRG, committees prepare for report ................ A-4 
Texts Wearminosingt hes bam yawessenceecoseeeeeeee es A-1 

De Text, review “Learning in the Family” ............ A-1 
lextewe Keep OntlLearning imc .sccnescss. A-2 

PRG Acommittcemeponterr ccstemees cress teens A-4 

FE RG Evi Set tes Mess eeccessccree eee oreo co hes Seceset ovoct ee A-8 

3: TRG Schartistonye reenter e reenact terre ceee A-6 
TRG, prepare for puppet show................:eeeee A-11 

4. Record} TheiNew? Babypaeccsesercs-ctcsceee noes A-5 
3: TRG; puppet Showsrcscette reer eee A-11 
ERGs prepare tieldathipesen rem cette tees C-2 

6. TRG, discussion tee ceecen ster teem oe eeoreseee tee A-13 
Tk TRG, review SOngi csr e ek eee eee L-T 3 
TGR, .GiSCUSSIONteeeerssssctterseteocc ones cece ce eee B-2 


PB, “The Well-Being of the Family 
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Affects the Nation \2.:.<..:1.-:-;<sesnseeenseeeeenreess B-3 

: TRG, ‘discussiOnisc5ii.c..c:corscses-o-2e eee eee B-1 
5. TRG, field tripe... cases eee eee C-2 
PB, ‘‘Families’ Work Changes” ............:::000:00+ C-4 

LOWS Text) slong Ag rccsreccccccscsrtrarrererceessaeeenee C-1 
TRG, discuss field trip illustrations .................. C-2 

th, TU RG, StOry es. cisececs csetnccee sock nce cerrceseesssersescosominnees C-3 


PB, “How Do Families Get What They Need?” C-5 


Vocabulary 
feelings role 
imitate rules 
ideas teach 
learn well-being 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Erikson, Eric. Childhood and Society. New York: Norton. Classic 
study of child development in relation to society. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Aliki. My Five Senses. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. Simple text 
helps child understand how he learns through his senses. 

Felt, Sue. Rosa-Too-Little. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. Puerto 
Rican girl learns to write so that she can get a library card. 

Hoban, Russell. Best Friends for Frances. New York: Harper & 
Row. Frances, a badger child, learns to appreciate her younger 
sister as companion. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: The family helps a child grow up by protecting him, 
helping him to understand the meaning of his experiences, and 
teaching him how to live with other people in the world. 


To demonstrate that the family helps the child grow up by 
helping him to understand the meaning of his experiences and 
by teaching him how to live with other people, have the stu- 
dents study the pictures “Learning in the Family,” on pages 
18 and 19 of their text. Discuss how each picture illustrates 
the role that the family plays in teaching the child to— 

® respect other people (top left) 

® be curious (top center) 

® do things for others (bottom left) 

® raise children (top right) 

@ learn how to work (bottom right) 

The students should then discuss how the five experiences 
presented in the text apply to their own families. 

As a result of this activity, the students should be able to prepare 
a display entitled “Our Families Teach Us Many Things.” 
They should be able to draw or collect pictures for this display 
that fall into the five categories. 


To demonstrate that family members play a major role in 
helping children learn different things at different stages in 
their lives, have the students study the pictures ‘““We Keep On 
Learning,” on pages 20 and 21 of their text. Ask them to look 
at the picture on page 20. Point out that children learn many 
things by example. Then ask, ‘““What is the child in the picture 
learning from her parents?” (She is learning to be concerned 
about the world around her. By taking glass bottles to a re- 
cycling center she is learning that some materials can be used 
over and over.) Then have the students look at the pictures on 
page 21. Ask the following questions: 

® Are the children learning the same thing? 

® Are they the same age? 

@ Who is teaching each child? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
a chart story about an imaginary person as he grows up in which 
they give an example of one thing that is typically learned by 
a baby, a child starting school, a teen-ager, and an adult. 


To develop the idea that the family provides a feeling of 
security for its members when they are at home, read one or 
more of the poems on page 43. 


After the poems have been read, the students should be able to 
express their feelings regarding the comfort and security pro- 
vided in their homes, particularly during the night. 


To demonstrate the unique role of the human family in caring 

for its young, have two committees investigate the differences 

between how humans raise their offspring and how other 

animals raise theirs. The first committee should investigate 

the role of human parents in raising babies. The other commit- 

tee, which might comprise only students who have dogs as 

pets, can investigate the role of the mother dog in raising her 

offspring. The committee can explore such questions as these: 

©@ Can the baby (puppy) find its own food? 

© How long after birth does the baby (puppy) learn to walk? 

© How do the parents help their babies to be healthy and 
happy? 

®@ How does a baby affect the human family? (The family 
must share time, love, and the other things it has with its 
young.) 

@ How does a puppy affect the dog family? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list the 

differences between animal and human babies and the conse- 

quent differences in the roles played by the parents of each. 


To discover that parents bring children into the world and 
help them grow up, the students can listen to the recorded 
story for Chapter 2. 


To illustrate how a child’s personal well-being can be affected 

by the well-being of his family, have the class make up a chart 

story based on the following situation: 
Tammy’s father becomes ill and must stay in bed. Tammy, 
her mother, and two brothers discuss the effects this illness 
will have on them as a family in terms of recreation, in- 
creased responsibilities, finances, and their general happi- 
ness. For example, since Tammy’s father cannot work, the 
family will have less money. He will not be able to perform 
his usual tasks around the home, nor will he be able to take 
the family on rides or picnics on weekends. 
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The chart story might illustrate answers to the following ques- 

tions: 

@ Why did the family have a discussion? 

@ What did the family decide to do for recreation and enter- 
tainment while Tammy’s father was ill? 

@ Who would do the father’s work around the house? 

@ What would the family do now that it had less money? 

®@ Would it spend less, or would some other members of the 
family go to work? 

@ Would the family be as happy as it was when Tammy’s 
father was well? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 

a variety of ways in which families can be affected by unex- 

pected events. 


To demonstrate the importance of learning to follow rules, 
select six students from the class to play a familiar game, such 
as “Simon Says.” The rules should be reviewed aloud. Tell 
three of the performing students that they are to play accord- 
ing to the rules; tell the other three that they do not have to 
follow the rules. After the students have finished playing the 
game, lead the class in discussing the general effectiveness of 
following the rules. 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 
logical reasons why a family is hurt if members do not follow 
rules. 


To show how families’ beliefs and attitudes affect the way 

children behave and make decisions, read two or more of the 

vignettes, “Conflicts and Values,” on pages 43 through 46. 

Use the following questions as a guide to discussion: 

® What was the difficult decision the child in the story had 
to make? How would you have acted if you had to make 
a similar decision? 

@ What ideas did the child receive from his family that would 
be a help to him in making this decision? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to cite 

at least one example of an attitude or belief they received from 

their families that guides the way they behave. 
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To demonstrate that home is one of the places where we learn 
attitudes that can affect our occupational roles in later life, 
invite some people who have been successful in their occupa- 
tions to talk to the class about how their customs and beliefs 
affect the way they work and live. These people should repre- 
sent a variety of occupations in trades, office work, manage- 
ment, and professions. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
certain work attitudes fostered in the home that could be ap- 
plied to their own future job performance. 


To emphasize the preceding activity, ask each student to draw 

a picture of a task he does at home. When the students have 

completed their drawings, you can display them on a bulletin 

board under the title “We Learn to Work at Home.” In dis- 

cussing the pictures with the class, ask each student: 

@ Is the work you are doing useful? 

@ How did you learn to do this type of work? 

@ How will learning useful work at home help you when you 
grow up? 

@ What kind of work do you enjoy doing at home? 


To demonstrate that parents influence the child’s ideas of how 
to act, have the students conduct a puppet show, using the 
dollhouse they constructed for long-term activity 2 on page 
21. Following are some examples of scenes that the students 
might enact. 
Scene J. A mother is cleaning house. Her baby is nearby, 
playing on the floor. When the mother has finished sweep- 
ing and dusting, she picks up the baby, cuddles it, feeds it, 
and puts it to sleep. The father enters, and he and the 
mother discuss the happenings of the day. 
Scene 2. The mother’s older daughter is playing house. She 
is very careful to do everything just as she has seen her 
mother do it. She treats her doll as her mother treated her 
baby; she cleans her room as her mother cleaned the house; 
she talks to her imaginary husband as her mother talked to 
her husband. Discuss with the class the ways in which the 
daughter imitated her mother. 
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After the discussion the students should be able to list ways in 
which they imitate their parents. 


To demonstrate that children may be influenced by discrepan- 
cies between what people say and what they do, have members 
of the class act out the following scene, in which a child is told 
something by a person whose behavior contradicts what he 
has said. Point out that there can be logical alternative reac- 
tions. 
Eddie has been having trouble in school, so his sister Elaine, 
who is in high school, talks to him about the importance of 
studying. Elaine tells him that studying must always come 
before playing. Yet one night Eddie sees Elaine leave for a 
basketball game although she has been complaining about 
an uncompleted assignment she must turn in the next morn- 
ing. Will Eddie follow Elaine’s advice that he always put 
studying first? 
Lead the class in discussing what Eddie might do. Then ask 
the students how they think both Eddie and Elaine will feel 
about their behavior. 
As a result of this activity the students, with your help, should 
be able to create similar scenes illustrating discrepancies be- 
tween what people say and what they do. 


To understand the importance of language in expressing our 
feelings and ideas, use an overhead projector to show three 
scenes or situations that depict facts and generate feelings. 
(These might include pictures of a sunrise, a hungry child, and 
a Christmas tree.) Assign a group of three students to each 
picture to describe what they see and how it makes them feel. 
When these students have made their presentations, the rest 
of the class may vote on which student of each group most 
accurately described the facts and feelings presented in the 
pictures. Then lead the class in discussing the following ques- 
tions: 
@ How would you describe these pictures if you did not know 
how to talk? (Pantomime; draw a picture) 
@ Would the other students understand how the picture 
made you feel if you could not tell them about it? 


@ Why is it important to learn how to talk? (To express our 
feelings about the world) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that while there may be few differences in factual descrip- 

tions, there will be a great deal of difference in descriptions of 

feelings. 


Major Idea B: The well-being of families affects the well-being of 
the nation. 


To demonstrate that rules, which we learn to make and follow 
in the family, are necessary for the well-being of the nation, 
discuss the following questions with the students: 

@ What kinds of rules do you learn to follow in your families? 
@ How are these rules made? 

@ What would your family life be like if you had no rules? 
Extend the discussion to the classroom, using the above ques- 
tions as guides. Once you establish the importance of rules in 
class, discuss the importance of rules in the city and the na- 
tion. Ask your students why so many people break rules. 
Discuss with them what life would be like without rules. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that rules are necessary in every phase of life. 


To illustrate that the well-being of families affects the well- 

being of the nation, bring pictures of different families to class. 

The pictures, which can be taken from magazines, newspa- 

pers, or family albums, should illustrate both happy and un- 

happy situations and should include a variety of family 

situations. Holding up the pictures one by one, ask the stu- 

dents questions such as the following: 

@ If all families were as healthy (unhealthy) as this family, 
what kind of nation would we have? 

@ If all families were as happy (unhappy) as this one, what 
kind of nation would we have? 

® If all families helped each other learn as much (as little) as 
this family does, what kind of nation would we have? 

® If all families worked together (did not work together) like 
this one, what kind of nation would we have? 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to work 
with you in developing a collage (with the pictures used in the 
activity) entitled “The Well-Being of Families Affects the Well- 
Being of the Nation.” 


To reinforce the idea that the health and well-being of a family 
influence the health and well-being of a nation, have the stu- 
dents complete exercise 2-A in their Problems Book. 


Major Idea C: The role of the family changes as the influences of 
cities and technology grow. 


ik 
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To demonstrate that the role of the family has changed as the 

influence of technology has grown, have the students study the 

pictures “Long Ago” illustrating life eight parents ago on 

pages 22 and 23 of their text. Before discussing the pictures, 

make sure that the students understand the difference between 

past, present, and future by assigning one student to represent 

each of the three time periods. The students should face the 

class, with “‘past” on the left, “present” in the middle, and 

“future” on the right. Ask the class to select the student who 

corresponds to various statements such as the following: 

© It is raining. 

® Men lived in caves, like the Flintstones. 

®@ School will be closed for Christmas vacation. 

Then ask the students to answer the following questions about 

the pictures in their text: 

@ Are these pictures of life in the past, present, or future? 

@ Was life then different from life today? 

® Can you list some of these differences? 

© What did parents teach their children in the past? (How to 

spin, how to plow, how to read and write) 

What are some other things that children learned from 

their parents in the past? (How to build their own homes, 

how to bake bread, how to make their own furniture) 

® Do our parents teach us all these things now? 

® Why don’t we have to learn all these skills now? (Because 
factories make clothes, farmers farm, and we buy the food 


in grocery stores, we learn how to read and write in schools, 
and so on.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 
more activities that parents taught children in the past. 


To demonstrate that the role of the family in the production 
of goods has changed, take the class to visit a local pioneer 
museum, or show a filmstrip about life in pioneer times. Then 
ask the students to draw a picture of something that was 
produced in the pioneer home that is now produced outside 
the home. (Examples might include grain, bread, candles, 
soap, tools, clothing, and medicines.) Have the students draw 
another picture on a separate sheet of paper illustrating how 
the goods are now produced. After they have completed their 
pictures, ask them to explain them to the class. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list a 
number of tasks that have changed during the last century. 


To illustrate the change in family roles during the past three 

or four generations, read to the class the story “Jeremy’s Big 

Day,” on page 47. After reading the story, generate a class 

discussion by asking the following questions: 

® Do children today do as much hard work as Jeremy did in 
the story? 

@ Since Jeremy did not go to school, how did he learn? 

® Do you think Jeremy could learn as much at home as you 
can in school? 

@ What went on at a barn raising? Would you call a barn 
raising fun or work, or both? 

© Could most of the things we do today in our free time be 
classified as work? 

® Do we have more free time today than the family in the 
story had? Why? (We have better tools and machines to help 
us get the work done faster.) 

@ Why was Jeremy likely to become a farmer like his father? 
Could Jeremy learn about as many occupations as children 
can today in school? Were there as many occupations in 
Jeremy’s day? 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
differences between the way Jeremy’s family lived and the way 
their own families live and classify these differences under the 
headings “Houses,” “‘Clothes,”’ “Food,” “‘Fun,” and “Work.” 
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To discover that the tasks within the family change as the 
influence of technology grows, the students can complete ex- 
ercise 2-B in their Problems Book. 
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To discover that the roles of family members change as the 
influences of cities and technology grow, the students can 
complete exercise 2-C in their Problems Book. 


STORIES AND POEMS 


FINIS 
by Sir Henry Newbolt 


Children snore 
Safe in bed. 
Nothing more 
Need be said. 


Night is come, 
Owls are out, 
Beetles hum 
Round about. 


EVENING HYMN 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


The day is done; 

The lamps are lit; 

Woods-ward the birds are flown. 
Shadows draw close, 

Peace be unto this house. 


The cloth is fair; 

The food is set. 

God’s night draws near. 
Quiet and love and peace 

Be to this, our rest, our place. 


THE WHITE WINDOW 
by James Stephens 


The Moon comes every night to peep 
Through the window where I lie, 
And I pretend to be asleep; 

But I watch the Moon as it goes by 
And it never makes a sound. 


It stands and stares, and then it goes 
To the house that’s next to me, 
Stealing on its tippy-toes, 

To peep at folk asleep maybe; 

And it never makes a sound. 


CONFLICTS AND VALUES 
by Leon Trachtman 


GRETCHEN GARVER AND THE RULES 


Mr. Cole was the principal of Clifton School. When he spoke 
over the loudspeaker, the children in all the classes listened, for Mr. 
Cole usually had something very important to say. 

“Children,” boomed Mr. Cole’s voice one Monday morning, 
“listen closely. I am going to announce the correct walking route 
to school from Dogwood Acres.” 

Gretchen Garver’s ears perked up. She lived in Dogwood Acres. 

“All children who live in Dogwood Acres,” Mr. Cole said, 
“should walk down the streets they live on until they reach Willow 
Avenue. Then walk down Willow Avenue to Broadway. Cross 
Broadway only at Willow Avenue. We will have a school crossing 
guard stationed there morning and afternoon. Then follow Broad- 
way to the school. 

“Remember—it is very dangerous to try to cross Broadway at 
any place but Willow Avenue. The traffic police join me in asking 
you to follow this route.” 

For a while Gretchen was quite happy to do as Mr. Cole had 
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asked. It was a safe route—and besides, it was a school rule that 
the children had to follow. Gretchen’s father had told her that good 
citizens follow all reasonable rules. She wanted to be a good citizen. 

But as the weeks passed, Gretchen grew very tired of the same 
old route. From her house to Willow Avenue. Down Willow to 
Broadway. Across Broadway and on down to the school. Back the 
same way. How boring! She got to know every tree and fireplug and 
crack in the sidewalk along the way. 

Gretchen wanted to go home a different way. She wanted to 
leave by the back door of the school, cut across the open lot, take 
Wildwood Trail to Market Street, cross Broadway at Market, and 
cut through old man Hawley’s orchard to her home. 

It would be more fun going this way. Of course, she would have 
to climb the fence around the orchard, and old man Hawley’s dog 
sometimes ran loose. And there was an awful lot of traffic at 
Broadway and Market Street . . . and Wildwood Trail was sup- 
posed to be covered with poison ivy. But there were apples in the 
orchard and pretty shops on Market Street and trees to climb on 
Wildwood Trail. 

One night Gretchen asked her father if she could take this new 
route home. 

“‘What route did Mr. Cole tell you to take, Gretchen?” 

“You know, Daddy—the Willow Avenue route.” 

“Ts that a reasonable route to take? And is Mr. Cole’s rule a 
reasonable rule?” 

“Well, I guess so.” 

“Then you must do as the rule tells you. Good citizens follow 
all reasonable rules.” 

But do they, Gretchen wondered. Her father was a good citizen. 
He said to follow all reasonable rules. But what about the time the 
traffic light at the corner of Bond and Water streets had turned 
yellow long before her father’s car reached the intersection? Why, 
he stepped on the gas and rushed through the intersection while 
the light was red! 

“Daddy!” Gretchen had shouted. 

“Hush, Gretchen,” her father had answered. “It would have 
been too much trouble to stop, and besides, it would have held us 
up too long. That’s a long red light.” 
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Her father told her to follow all reasonable rules. But he showed 
her how to break reasonable rules. 

The more she thought about it, the more she wanted to take the 
new and exciting route to and from school. Gretchen paused, 
thought about her father, and then asked herself, Why not? 


SQUIRREL AND THE ROVERS 


Squirrel Thomas was a member of the Rovers. The Rovers was 
one of the biggest gangs in town. It was made up of boys who lived 
between Third and Tenth streets from Washington Avenue to the 
docks. 

The Rovers’ motto was: ““We’re black. We’re beautiful. We’re 
the best.” 

Being a Rover was one of the most important things in Squirrel’s 
life. It meant that he “belonged,” that he had friends. It also meant 
that nobody would gang up on him, and that was pretty important. 

Moreover, Squirrel was proud to be a Rover. He liked to walk 
up and down Washington Avenue wearing his orange Rover’s 
beret. He liked to give other Rovers the special Rover handshake 
when he met them on the street. 

Almost everybody who lived in Squirrel’s neighborhood was 
black. It used to be that all the children who went to his school 
were black. But now some of the children from his school rode 
buses to schools in other neighborhoods, and children from other 
neighborhoods came on buses to Squirrel’s neighborhood. 

The Rovers didn’t know anything about the children who came 
to their school from other neighborhoods, so they were suspicious 
of them and didn’t play with them. Rovers played only with Rov- 
ers. 

One Monday a new boy sat at the desk next to Squirrel’s. He was 
one who came on the bus. He wasn’t black and he wasn’t a Rover. 
As they worked, he kept looking at Squirrel. When they went to 
recess, he followed Squirrel. At lunchtime, he sat next to Squirrel 
in the lunchroom. Squirrel was annoyed. 

Finally the boy spoke. “‘Hi,”’ he said. ““My name is Paul. I don’t 
know anyone around here. Can I stick with you?” 

Squirrel didn’t know what to say. He wanted to tell him to go 


away. Rovers played only with Rovers. But still, this kid looked 
so lonely. He was what Squirrel’s mother would call a poor lost 
sheep. 

“Aw, do what you want,” said Squirrel, being tough. He didn’t 
say anything when Paul followed him to the schoolyard after 
lunch. 

Paul stayed close to Squirrel the rest of the day—and the next 
day and the day after that as well. 

After lunch on Friday, Paul followed Squirrel to a little circle 
of Rovers in a corner of the schoolyard. By this time Squirrel had 
gotten used to his lonely little shadow. Paul did act a little strange, 
but Squirrel’s mother had said that people should take care of poor 
lost sheep. 

“Hey, Squirrel, what you got there?” shouted Charlie. 

“Yeah, who’s your shadow?” asked Fats. 

“Hey, Squirrel, get rid of the creep,” said Speed, one of the 
leaders of the Rovers. 

“Oh, he’s O.K.,” said Squirrel. “He won’t hurt anything.” Paul 
moved a little closer to Squirrel. 

“He ain’t a Rover, Squirrel. You get rid of him.” 

“Aw, Speed, leave him alone. He’s not hurting you.” 

“Squirrel,” said Speed slowly, “it’s him or you. If you’re a 
Rover, get rid of him. If he stays, you’re out of the Rovers.” 

Squirrel looked at the circle of Rovers. Their eyes were hard. He 
was a part of them. He touched his orange beret lovingly. He 
wanted to be a Rover always. 

But then he looked at Paul. Paul’s eyes were large and sad and 
a little scared. What would the poor lost sheep do if Squirrel sent 
him away? Then Paul would really be lost. 

Squirrel sighed and got ready to make a hard decision. 


THE BASEBALL GLOVE 


The baseball game was over. The winning Hawks left the field 
cheering and tossing their red caps into the air. The Mustangs 
walked slowly off the field, sad about losing. 

Carl stayed in his seat until both teams had left and the stands 
were empty. He loved baseball; it was all he thought about during 


the summer. But it would be two years before he would be old 
enough to play in this league. He closed his eyes, and wished and 
wished to be thirteen, but when his eyes opened he was still only 
eleven. 

Carl walked slowly out of the stands and toward home plate. He 
thought about his glove—old and worn and too small for him. His 
father had told him he had to get through this summer with the 
old glove; new ones were too expensive. Carl sighed and kicked 
home plate. 

As he turned to leave the field, something caught his eye. It was 
of a rich, golden-brown color, which stood out against the green 
of the grass behind home plate. Carl walked over, bent down, and 
picked it up. It was a first baseman’s glove, a glove for a left-handed 
player—and Carl was left-handed. 

This seemed a dream come true. He slipped his right hand into 
the glove and pounded the pocket with his left hand. The pocket 
was deep and the glove flexed easily. It had been lovingly rubbed 
with oil and saddle soap. Carl held it close to his face and smelled 
the good, rich smell of fine leather. 

“Oh, boy!” he said, “Boy, oh boy, oh boy! What a find! My lucky 
day. Boy, oh boy!” 

Filled with joy, he ran out of the ball park and down the street 
toward home. At first he ran as fast as he could. Then he began 
to slow down a little . . . then a little more. It was not long before 
he was walking—slowly. 

Carl had been so thrilled to find the glove that he had not 
thought about one important thing: the glove was not his. Some- 
where at this very moment there was probably a Hawk or a Mus- 
tang who was discovering that he had forgotten to pick up his 
glove. 

“So what,” Carl said to himself. “Finders keepers. Besides, any- 
one dumb enough to leave a mitt at the field deserves to lose it.” 

“But the glove doesn’t belong to you,” he seemed to hear a small 
voice say. 

Carl recognized the little voice. His father called it his con- 
science. Well, if it was Ais conscience, then he could tell it what to 
think and what to say . . . and when to be quiet. Anyway, what 
did his conscience know about a baseball mitt? He bet his con- 
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science had never wanted a baseball glove as much as he did. His 
conscience probably didn’t even know how to play baseball! And 
what could his conscience know about the smooth feel of a beauti- 
ful, golden-brown, first baseman’s mitt? 

“Anyway,” Carl muttered to himself, ““maybe whoever owned 
this glove didn’t want it. Maybe he just threw it away.” 

“Maybe, but probably not,” answered his conscience. “The 
point is, the glove isn’t yours!” 

“T know, I know!” shouted Carl, and ran his fingers over the 
dark leather of the deep pocket. Tears welled up in his eyes. 

Then he threw his shoulders back and marched firmly toward 
home. 

“T guess I'd better find out where the coaches for the Hawks and 
Mustangs live. I'll start with them.” 


MISSY HALE 


“Remember, Missy,” said Mrs. Hale, “‘play nicely. Be pleasant 
to Margaret.” 

“Yes, Mamma,” said Missy, and she turned to wait for Marga- 
ret, who was coming to play. 

Missy Hale was just about the nicest girl in the neighborhood. 
She never quarreled or fought, and she never cried or shouted. 
Everybody talked about how nice Missy was. 

“That Missy Hale,” said Mrs. Wilde, “‘is just the sweetest-tem- 
pered child.” 

“Indeed she is,”’ said Mrs. Dunn. ‘She gets along with every- 
one.” 

Missy’s father and mother taught her that respecting the wishes 
of others was always more important than getting her own way. 

“It doesn’t really matter whether you roller-skate or jump rope,” 
Mrs. Hale told Missy, “but it is important to be a good friend. You 
do whatever Margaret wants to do.” 

And Missy was a good friend. Other children liked her and 
wanted to play with her. She was always agreeable. 

One of her friends would say, ““Come on, Missy, let’s play house. 
You be the baby.” 
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“All right,’ Missy would say with a smile, although she really 
wanted to be the mother. 

Another friend would say, ““Come on, Missy, let me play the 
drum. You can have the tambourine.” 

“All right,’ Missy would say with a smile, though she could not 
help looking longingly at the drum. 

Missy Hale really was just about the nicest and most agreeable 
child in the neighborhood. 

Missy’s parents also taught her to be honest. 

“You must always tell the truth, Missy,” they would say. “There 
is no substitute for honesty.” 

And Missy would nod her head and say, “I understand.” 

Missy was thinking about what her mother had just said—“Be 
agreeable and do whatever Margaret wants to do” —when Marga- 
ret reached Missy’s house. 

“Hi, Missy,” Margaret said. ““What do you want to do today?” 

“Oh; IT don’t; knowss 0 Why don’t we play dolls?” Missy 
answered. 

“T don’t want to do that, Missy.” 

“Are you sure you don’t want to play dolls, Margaret?” 

“Sure I’m sure,” Margaret said sternly. 

“O.K., then, how about riding bikes?” 

“Oh, no. We rode bikes yesterday. Do you want to go on the 
swings in the park, Missy?” 

“All right,” Missy answered agreeably. ‘“Let’s swing in the 
park.” 

“Oh, I don’t really feel like swinging. Maybe we ought to play 
with dolls after all.” 

All of a sudden Missy felt like crying. Here she was trying to 
follow her parents’ advice—trying to pledse Margaret and get 
along with her. Why, she would have done almost anything Marga- 
ret wanted to do. 

But here was Margaret saying no to every one of her ideas. 
Suddenly Missy realized that Margaret was playing a game with 
her. Margaret was trying to see how many times she could make 
her change her mind. 

How could she be pleasant when Margaret was being so mean? 


But Missy’s parents had told her to be agreeable! Then she remem- 
bered her parents’ other words: “There is no substitute for 
honesty.” 

Suddenly Missy blurted out, “Margaret, go home! I don’t like 
you and I don’t want to play with you!” 

As soon as the words were out, Missy clapped her hand over her 
mouth. She had been so rude and disagreeable! Yet, deep inside, 
she knew that she meant what she said, that she was truly being 
honest. 

Missy was bewildered. If she was agreeable, she would be dis- 
honest! If she was honest, she would be disagreeable! Missy burst 
into bitter tears and walked into her house. 


JEREMY’S BIG DAY 
by Jeanne Stoner 


Long, long ago, there lived a little boy named Jeremy. Jeremy 
and his family lived in a log cabin. Jeremy’s father had built the 
cabin himself from the big trees that grew all around in the forest. 
Jeremy liked the forest. It was his backyard and his playground. 
He knew the paths, and he knew the little creatures that lived there. 
He knew where the nut trees grew, and he knew where to find 
bushes that gave big juicy berries. Sometimes when he was out 
gathering nuts and berries for his mother, he would go to a special 
place in the forest. He would be very quiet and sit very still. Before 
long the curious squirrels would frisk around his feet. Sometimes 
even the fat old possum that lived in the hollow tree would waddle 
out to stare at Jeremy. 

Jeremy would have liked to spend all his time in the forest, but 
there was too much work to be done. He had to help his father farm 
the land they lived on. They had to plant corn and wheat. They 
had to take care of it to help it grow. One day Jeremy said to his 
father, “I’m tired of hoeing this old corn. Why do we have to do 
it, anyway?” 

“Jeremy,” said his father sternly, “that is very foolish talk. If we 
don’t have corn for Mother to grind into meal, and if we don’t grow 


wheat to grind into flour for bread, what will we do for food?” 

Jeremy couldn’t answer that. Father was right. If they didn’t 
work to grow their own food, there just wouldn’t be any. 

When Father and Jeremy went back to the cabin for dinner, 
Mother had some exciting news for them. “The Larabee family is 
going to have a barn raising,” she said to Father. 

Jeremy nearly shouted. Barn raising was really fun. All the 
neighbors from miles around would come, people he hardly ever 
saw. Then men would all help put up a new barn for the Larabees. 
The women would all bring big baskets of food, and after the work 
was done, and all the food eaten, everyone would visit and have 
fun. There might even be a fiddler there to play music for dancing! 

When Jeremy asked if they could go, his father didn’t say any- 
thing for a while. He walked over, sat down by the fire and asked 
Mother when the barn raising would be. Jeremy knew his father 
was considering. 

“Seth Larabee said Saturday next,” Mother answered. Jeremy 
crossed his fingers. “I don’t know,” said Mother. ‘“‘There’s a lot of 
work to be done. The fields have to be tended, and I have to get 
the wool carded so’s to make clothes for us all before the snows 
come. I just don’t know that we have time enough to spare for a 
barn raising.” 

“Tll help,” said Jeremy. “Ill help card the wool for yarn, 
Mother, and Ill get up an hour earlier to water your garden so you 
can use the time to make the clothes.” 

“Well,” said Mother, “sounds like someone I know is pretty 
anxious to go to a barn raising. With all that extra help we might 
just be able to get all the work done.” 

“All right,” said Father. “If we can get enough work done before 
Saturday next, we will go.” 

All week long, Jeremy worked very hard. He got up even before 
the sun did. He kept the garden watered for his mother. He had 
the corn hoed in half the time it usually took him, and he carded 
wool for his mother faster than she could spin it into yarn on her 
big spinning wheel. In fact, Jeremy did just about everything 
around the farm that week except drive Father’s team of horses. 
Father wouldn’t let Jeremy drive the team. He said they were too 
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much for a boy to handle. ‘““When you get to be a man, that’s when 
you'll drive the team,” said Father. 

Finally, it was the day before the barn raising. Jeremy kept 
waiting for Father to say something about the party. He waited all 
day long, but not a word was said. By dinnertime Jeremy was 
almost certain that they weren’t going. He was very unhappy, and 
very tired from working so hard all week long. 

“Well, Jeremy, why the long face?” said Father. ““You don’t look 
like a feller who’s going to a barn raising to me!” 

Jeremy looked up. Father was grinning. Mother was smiling. 
They were really going to the barn raising! 
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The next morning Mother packed a big basket of food. They all 
put on their very best clothes. Jeremy even put some bear grease 
on his hair so that it would stay slicked down and look good. Even 
Mother and Father were excited. When Father brought the team 
of horses and the wagon around to the door, Mother and Jeremy 
climbed up. Then Jeremy couldn’t believe his eyes. Father was 
holding out the reins to him. 

“Jeremy, I’ve always said that when you got to be a man, that’s 
when you could drive the team. You’ve done a man’s work this 
week. I figure you can just drive us to the barn raising.” 

And that was the big day Jeremy never forgot. 
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COMPONENTS 


Student Text 
Picture Spread What Makes Me Like 
| Am? 
pp. 24-25 p. 53/1 
Case Study Peter Works Hard 
pp. 26-27 p. 55/1 
Episode Peter Still Works Hard 
pp. 28-29 p. 55/2 
Recording 
!’m Not Cold Anymore 
p. 55/4 


Problems Book 


What Do You Think? 
p. 12 p. 54/4 


How Do We Learn? 
Dale p. 55/3 


What Will They Do Next? 
p. 14 p. 56/9 


MAJOR IDEAS 


A. All children are not alike; they have 
different beliefs and attitudes which affect 
the way they behave. 


B. Children’s beliefs and attitudes, which 
come’ from many sources, become a guide 
to their behavior. 


C. Some attitudes and beliefs are more per- 
manent than others. 


Coo a 


Summary: Children are different because 
differences in their environment and the 
extent to which their environment affects 
them cause differences in their attitudes 
and beliefs, which affect the way they 
behave. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial 
Orientation 


Time 
Orientation 


System See A-2: Stories and Poems 
Orientation See A-4: Problems Book 
See A-5: Stories and Poems 


See A-1: Student Text 
See A-3: Creative Dramatics 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Research 
Orientation 


Stories and _- Vignettes: Beliefs Affect 
Poems Behavior p. 53/2 
Poem: Everybody Says 
p. 54/5 


Creative 
Dramatics 


Puppet show: Beliefs affect 
behavior p. 54/3 


See B-2: Student Text 


See B-1: Student Text 


See B-6: Community 
Resources 


See B-3: Problems Book 
See B-5: Art and Music 


Stories: (Bibliography) 
Behavior is motivated by 
reward p. 57/11 


See C-3: Art and Music 


See C-1: Other 











ART AND MUSIC 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Charts: Sources of beliefs 
and attitudes p. 55/5 

Art: Draw pictures of admired 
people pp. 55-56/7 





Community 
Resources 


Situations: Selecting 
alternatives based on 
attitudes and beliefs. 
p. 54/6 


Presentation: Sharing 
talents p. 55/6 


Game: Make-sense matching 
game p. 56/8 

Situations: Behavior is 
guided by reward and 
punishment pp. 56-57/10 

Discussion: Behavior is 
guided by threat of 
punishment p. 57/12 








Art: Draw pictures of 
modified responses 
pp. 57-58/2 

Art: Draw a house p. 58/3 


Discussion: Behavior may 
change if rewards are 
removed p. 57/1 
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CHAPTER 3: What Makes Me 
Like | Am? 


Statement to the Teacher 


The purpose of this chapter is to show the students that one’s 
personality is shaped by his interaction with the physical and social 
environment. They should discover that their ideas and behavior 
are affected by such things as the people with whom they associate, 
the conditions in which they live, and even the television programs 
they watch. Each student should consider what kind of person he 
wants to become and recognize those things that will influence his 
development. 

The students should understand that although it is never too late 
to change, the sooner a person learns how his character is shaped 
the easier it will be for him to work toward becoming the kind of 
person he wants to be. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il, Text, “What Makes Me Like I Am?”’ .............. A-1 
2s BERG, Vis tiettes ciccccccsccctecssceeesces- cess teseusesecetuencouers A-2 

Text, relate to vignettes, “What Makes Me 
DVikeeleA milter issrs ccccctsvecsscteveerseccecoteccuerteraeee A-1 
3: LEASE CAMA rE TD Yo) VGN TELM cccossonnoneecacnosncenacone A-4 
PER GYSItUatlons eercscc.ceccecescestnee ear ceees ance eeceess A-6 
4. Record, “I’m Not Cold Anymore”’ .................. B-4 
5: Texts PeterawW orks) Hardiavsc ceesereceeeoree cece B-1 
TRG sicharts i ecsmctecneett rere rer cncoseeceneads B-5 
6. TRG, situations... scccces-con sve oorete csowsecsetcncsereins B-10 
Text, “Peter Still)Works) Hardie. B-2 
de PB;s- How Do jWes Learn? eee eee B-3 
TRG; discussion ecere ett hee eee C-1 
8. TRG y art. iccscccesnsteereece ates eee ee ce ere C-2 
PB, “Why Do They Act as They Do?”’............ B-9 
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Vocabulary 


attitudes 
behavior 
beliefs 
punishment 
reward 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A:All children are not alike; they have different beliefs 
and attitudes that affect the way they behave. 


1. To demonstrate that all people are not alike, that they have 
different beliefs and attitudes that affect the way they behave, 
have the students study the pictures “What Makes Me Like 
I Am?” on pages 24 and 25 of their text. Divide the class into 
six committees, each to describe the kind of child shown in 
one of the pictures. For example, Committee 1 inight describe 
the child who participates in the cleanup campaign as some- 
one who is interested in helping the community. This child 
might enjoy helping other people. He probably does not think 
always of himself. Committee 2 might report that the boy 


working diligently at his desk probably believes that hard 
work will be rewarded. He may have a great sense of duty. 
Committee 3 might describe the child shown as one who helps 
people who are disabled. He is probably a considerate child. 
Committee 4 might describe the child who is writing on the 
sidewalk as a person who has not learned how to take care of 
things that belong to others. The child might be thoughtless 
and inconsiderate. Committee 5 might decide that the child 
in its picture never learned to be alone and get along with 
himself. He may never have been taught how to work or to 
play. Committee 6 might describe one of the boys who are 
fighting as a person who likes to bully people and who be- 
lieves that the strongest person should always win. He prob- 
ably has not learned that when two people have bad feelings 
toward each other, discussing is better than fighting. Each 
committee should discuss what may happen in the future to 
the child described. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that people have different beliefs and attitudes that cause 
them to behave differently. 


To show that people behave differently because they have 

different beliefs and attitudes, read to the class the “Beliefs 

Affect Behavior” vignettes on pages 58 through 60. In discus- 

sing these vignettes, ask: 

® How did the children that we have just read about behave? 
(Kindly, honestly, selfishly, carelessly) 

@ Why do you think they behaved this way? (They have cer- 
tain beliefs; they want to act like someone they admire; they 
think such behavior will make them look better to people 
around them; they think they will be rewarded or avoid 
punishment because of their behavior.) 

@ What kind of person do you think the child in the story will 
become if he continues to act as he did? 

® If you were the child in the story, would you have acted the 
same way? 

As a result of this activity, the students should be able to evalu- 

ate the behavior of each child in the vignette, to tell whether they 

think it was good or bad. 
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To reinforce the preceding activity, select some of your stu- 
dents to make up similar scenes using the puppets or dolls they 
constructed for long-term activity 2, page 21. Other children 
can act out the opposite behavior. (For instance, if one child 
takes the role of the boy whose behavior reflects a belief in 
sharing, another child can act out the behavior of a selfish 
child.) After the puppet shows, the class can discuss the fol- 
lowing questions: 

@ What is the difference between the boy who believes in 
sharing and the boy who does not believe in sharing? (They 
act differently in the same situation.) 

@ Why might the two boys have reacted differently to the 
same situation? (They have different beliefs.) 

@ Where might they have gotten their beliefs? (At home, at 
school, from friends or relatives, from television, movies, 
books, radio, and so on) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to give 

some reasons why different people have different attitudes and 

beliefs, and to give examples of how those beliefs and attitudes 
may be reflected in behavior. 


To demonstrate that all children are not alike, because they 
have different beliefs and attitudes that affect they way they 
behave, have the students complete exercise 3-A in their Prob- 
lems Book. 


To demonstrate that while one’s physical traits are largely 
predetermined, the shaping of one’s attitudes and beliefs can 
be determined by the person himself, read to the class the 
poem “Everybody Says,” on page 60. Discuss the meaning of 
the last line, “But I want to look like me.” Lead the students 
to conclude that one’s looks are more than physical; they are 
also the result of one’s character. A person’s character is 
shaped by his attitudes and beliefs, over which he does have 
control. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that they can influence what they look like through their 
selection of attitudes and beliefs. 


6. )To demonstrate that people with different beliefs and atti- 
<< eA tudes may react differently to the same situation, present 


various situations and ask the students to select one of several 

given alternatives for handling each situation. Tally the num- 

ber of votes for each alternative. The following situations 
might be presented to the class: 

a. David’s father is sick with a cold. David looks outside and 
sees that his backyard is covered with leaves. Every week 
his father rakes the leaves and David watches him. This 
week David— 

@ Rakes the leaves to help his sick father. 

®@ Plays with some of his friends while his mother rakes the 
leaves. 

@ Asks his friends to help him rake the leaves so that he 
will not have to work so hard. 

b. Ellie and her younger sister, Alice, wear the same size 
dress. Alice is going to a birthday party and wants to wear 
Ellie’s blue dress. Ellie— 

@ Loans the dress to Alice and tells her to have a good 
time at the party. 

@ Refuses to let Alice wear the dress. 

@ Asks her mother to buy Alice a new dress. 

c. As Freddie is walking home from school, he sees a five- 

dollar bill lying on the sidewalk. Freddie— 

@ Leaves the money where it is. 

® Picks up the money with the idea of “‘finders keepers, 
losers weepers.” 

@ Picks up the money and makes an effort to find the 
owner. 

After the results have been recorded, the class can examine the 

variety of responses. Ask the students: 

@ Why did you respond the way you did to each of the 
situations? 

® How would you act in the same situation? Why would you 
act this way? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to analyze 

the variations in responses and to explain the reasons for their 

choices of alternatives. 


Major Idea B: Children’s beliefs and attitudes, which come from 
many sources, become a guide to their behavior. 


1. 


To demonstrate that a child’s beliefs and attitudes come from 
many sources, have the students study the pictures “Peter 
Works Hard,” on pages 26 and 27 of their text. Lead the class 
in discussing why Peter is conscientious and hardworking. 
The students should then prepare a picture display, ““Why 
Peter Works Hard.” A picture of Peter should be in the center 
of the display; this should be surrounded by pictures of Peter 
in situations that might influence him to become diligent. The 
pictures might include Peter watching his father work; Peter 
being rewarded for doing his work; Peter being punished by 
his father; Peter watching a television program in which the 
hero is performing a brave deed; and so on. 

As a result of this activity each student should be able to name 
two or three factors that influence him to work hard. 


To demonstrate that a child’s beliefs and attitudes become a 
guide for his adult life, have the students look at and discuss 
the pictures “Peter Still Works Hard,” on pages 28 and 29 of 
their text. Point out that these pictures show what kind of 
person Peter became when he grew up. Ask the students to 
explain how each picture shows that he became a conscien- 
tious, hardworking adult. Then ask them to compare the pic- 
tures of Peter as an adult with those of him growing up (pages 
26 and 27). Ask them to point out specific pictures of Peter 
growing up that are closely related to specific pictures of his 
adulthood. For example, the picture of Peter studying at his 
desk (page 26) and that of Peter as a man studying at night 
are closely related. 

The students should be able to conclude that the attitudes and 
beliefs that a child develops influence the kind of adult he will 
become. 


To demonstrate that children use their senses to learn many 
things within the family, have the students complete exercise 
3-B in their Problems Book. 


To help children discover that one’s attitudes and beliefs are 
shaped by one’s physical and social environment, the students 
can listen to the recorded story for Chapter 3. 


To demonstrate that the beliefs and attitudes that influence 
behavior may come from many sources, make five charts, 
each illustrating a source of a belief or attitude. Put a picture 
of a home at the top of the first chart and print “Home” below 
it. Label the second chart ‘“‘Friends’’; the third, “‘School’’; the 
fourth, “Books, Radio, and Television”; and the fifth, “My 
Own Ideas.” Ask the class for examples of ideas that are 
learned from each source, and list each of these ideas below 
the title of the appropriate chart. Then discuss the following 
ideas with the class: 
@ Where do our ideas come from? 
© How will these ideas affect our work habits? 
@ How will they affect our ability to get along with others? 
® Do you think all the ideas we are learning are good ideas? 
Why, or why not? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
specific sources that influence the development of attitudes and 
to conclude that these attitudes shape behavior. 


To demonstrate that children can learn from their older broth- 
ers and sisters, have an activity period called ‘Sharing Our 
Brothers’ and Sisters’ Talents.” Invite to class any older 
brothers and sisters of your students who have a special talent 
and ask them to share their talent with the class. For example, 
a brother who is skilled in making ceramics could tell how it 
is done and show some of his finished products. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
examples of things they have learned from their brothers and 
sisters and state why such learning is important to their lives. 


To demonstrate that. a person’s behavior can be guided by a 
desire to be like a person he admires, ask your students to 
draw pictures of three persons they like very much—for exam- 
ple a family member, a friend, and someone they have seen on 
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television. The class can then discuss what characteristics 
make these persons admirable and how the characteristics are 
reflected in their behavior. You can ask the children whether 
they have ever tried to imitate the behavior of these persons. 
As a result of this activity each student should be able to name 
at least one outstanding characteristic of each of the three 
persons he drew and state why he likes the characteristic. 


To demonstrate that one’s behavior may be guided by associa- 
tions previously learned from many sources, have your stu- 
dents play the “Make-Sense Matching Game.” The class can 
be divided into two groups. Each student will represent a 
different thing and wear a label, which he has made, bearing 
the picture and name of what he represents. In the first group 
the students will wear tags denoting such things as pie, lion, 
bird, head, milk, child, school, net, and so on. The students 
in the second group will wear tags for apple, feathers, body, 
jungle, cow, home, teacher, butterfly, and the like. The object 
of the game is for the children of one group to pair with the 
children of the other group in the way that makes the most 
sense to them. This can be done by having the class as a whole 
decide which children belong together, or by having each 
child seek out his most appropriate partner. A variety of 
combinations may be possible. (For example, “‘child” could be 
paired with “teacher” or “home.’’) When the pairing is com- 
pleted, ask such questions as these: 

® Why did you put these two things together (such as ‘‘net”’ 
and “butterfly’’)? 

@ Why not pair “butterfly” with “milk”? (Butterflies and 
milk don’t make sense together.) 

@ Did you just now learn to put these two things together, or 
did you learn this before? (In almost all cases the associa- 
tions are based on previous learning.) 

@ Where might you have learned these things? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 

sources of their learning. For example, sources might include 

family members, adults, friends, television, radio, and books. 


10. 


To demonstrate that children’s behavior is shaped by their 
imitation, by promise of reward and threat of punishment, and 
by certain beliefs that become internalized (‘“‘make sense to 
the child’), have the students complete excercise 3-C in their 
Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that behavior is guided by the promise of 
reward or the threat of punishment, present various situations 
that involve reward and punishment and have the students 
discuss how they would handle each situation. You can pre- 
sent situations such as the following: 

a. Molly is at summer camp. Three girls from the next unit 
ask her to go canoeing with them. Molly has some free 
time, and she thinks it would be great fun to ride in a canoe. 
One of the rules of the camp is to ask:the unit leader for 
permission to leave the unit. But Molly cannot find her 
leader. She wants very badly to go with the other girls; at 
the same time, she knows she will be breaking a rule if she 
leaves. What will Molly do? 

b. On his way home from school Jason finds a lady’s purse. 
Looking inside it, he discovers that it belongs to Mrs. Ells- 
worth, who lives in his neighborhood. Inside the purse is 
ten dollars in cash. This is just the amount Jason needs to 
buy the new bicycle he has been saving for. He must make 
a decision. If he keeps the purse he can buy the bicycle; at 
the same time, he realizes that it is wrong not to return the 
purse to Mrs. Ellsworth. Not only will he feel guilty about 
it, but he also knows what will happen if his parents dis- 
cover where he got the ten dollars. What will Jason do? 

c. Ginny has been doing poorly in arithmetic. Her parents 
have told her that her grades must improve. If she does well 
on the next test, her parents will take her to the circus. 
During the test she realizes that she does not know all the 
answers. She can see Jack’s paper. If she does not copy his 
answers, she might not be able to go to the circus. But she 
also knows that if she does copy, it will not be her own 
work. What will Ginny do? 


11. 


12. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that promise of reward and threat of punishment play a 
large role in the development of behavior patterns. 


To show that behavior may be guided by a promise of reward, 
and that rewards may be of different types, read the students 
stories about people who behaved as they did because such 
behavior gave them a sense of honor, respect, personal happi- 
ness, or satisfaction. Stories might be about amateur athletes, 
soldiers receiving high honors, doctors working in missionary 
hospitals, or people who dedicate themselves to helping their 
community or country. After reading each story, ask ques- 
tions such as the following: 

@ Why do people do good deeds such as these? (They benefit 
personally, they get public recognition; it makes them happy 
to do such things.) 

®@ Do you think the kind of reward they receive is important? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that each person was motivated by a promise of reward. 


To demonstrate that behavior is sometimes guided by a threat 

of punishment, discuss the results of disobeying certain rules 

by asking such questions as these: 

What might happen if you cross the street on a red light? 

What might happen if you throw trash in the park? 

What might happen if you do not do your chores at home? 

What might happen if you do not do your homework? 

What happens if you do not return a library book on time? 

To summarize the specific rules discussed, ask: 

@® Why do you follow these rules? 

® Would you act differently if the threat of punishment were 
removed? For example, would you keep a library book 
longer if you did not have to pay a fine? 

@ Are there any other reasons why you follow these rules? 

As a result of these discussions, students should be able to cite 

examples of how their behavior is affected by rules and poten- 

tial punishment. 


Major Idea C Some attitudes and beliefs are more permanent than 
others. 


To demonstrate that behavior based on a promise of reward 

may change when the reward is no longer forthcoming, read 

and discuss the following situations, in which a child’s initial 
behavior is guided by the promise of reward: 

a. Johnny does not like to mow the lawn. It is hard work on 
hot days. He would rather go swimming with his friends. 
His father says this is a task that Johnny must perform in 
the spring when the grass is beginning to grow. Johnny’s 
father tells him that if he mows the grass for six weeks, he 
will buy him a new bicycle. Johnny works hard and mows 
the grass for a six-week period. At the end of the six weeks 
he receives the new bicycle. Will he continue to mow the 
grass the rest of the summer if his father does not promise 
him something else? 

b. Sarah does not like spinach. Her father tells her that if she 
eats her spinach tonight, she can stay up past her bedtime 
and watch television. Sarah eats her spinach and gets to 
watch the television show. Will Sarah eat her spinach in the 
future if her parents do not promise that she can watch a 
television program? 

Summarize these situations for the students by helping them 

discover that in both cases the child did something he didn’t 

want to do only because of the promise of a reward. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite one 

example from their own lives of how they did something they 

didn’t want to do because of a promise of reward. 


To show that if a child’s behavior is guided by his desire to 

be like a person he admires, he may modify his behavior as 

he meets new people he admires, present a variety of story 

situations and have the students draw a picture of the response 

they feel is most likely. Examples of such situations: 

a. When Johnny played cowboys and Indians with his friend 
Dave, both boys always wanted to be on the side of the 
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cowboys. They would always argue about which one would 
be the cowboy. In the summer Johnny’s family went to 
New Mexico on a vacation. There Johnny met some real 
Indians, whom he admired very much. He thought they 
were stronger and braver than any cowboys he had seen on 
television. When the vacation was over and Johnny came 
home, Dave once again wanted to play cowboys and Indi- 
ans. Johnny said he would play if Dave would let him be 
(1) a cowboy, (2) an Indian, (3) a horse, (4) a sheriff. 

b. Dennis always worked very hard, just as his older brother 
did. He worked hard in school and he worked hard helping 
with the chores at home. One day Dennis visited his friend 
Fred. Fred had an older brother, Steve, who had just quit 
his job. Steve played baseball with Dennis and Fred and 
took them out for ice cream. Dennis liked Steve and spent 
a lot of time talking to him. Steve told Dennis he should 
not work so hard; life was short, so he should take it easy 
and enjoy it. When Dennis got home that evening, he (1) 
worked hard and did his arithmetic homework, (2) worked 
hard and cleaned his room, (3) relaxed and watched televi- 
sion, (4) worked hard on his science project for school. 

After the students have completed their drawings, discuss 

why they chose their responses. You might ask: 

@ If Johnny had admired the cowboy for such a long time, 
how could he change to playing the part of the Indian? 
(He saw in the Indian more qualities to admire.) 

© How did his admiration for Indians change his behavior? 
(He wanted to act like them.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that a child’s behavior can change when he transfers his 

admiration from one person to another. 


To demonstrate that when a belief makes sense to a person he 
will follow that belief unless circumstances change so that new 
ideas make more sense to him, ask each student to draw a 
house for a family with four children. After the students have 
completed the hquses, they should look at the houses drawn 
by the other students to see the different ways houses can look. 
Then ask each one to draw another house. Some of the stu- 


dents may draw a different house the second time, adopting 

ideas from the other students. Some may draw the second 

house in the same way they drew the original house. Then ask: 

@ Did you draw your house differently the second time? 

@ In what way did you make it different? 

@ Why did you draw it differently? (Another way might be 
easier; it might make more sense.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 

that their ideas may be changed if they discover another idea 

that makes more sense to them. 


STORIES AND POEMS 


BELIEFS AFFECT BEHAVIOR 
by Leon Trachtman 


THE SKATING PARTY 


The wood floor of the skating rink was smooth and dark. The 
red, blue, and yellow lights shone and shir tier2d on the walls. The 
loud organ music echoed in Kathy’s ezrs. 

This was Kathy’s first skating party. She “ad come to the rink 
with Ruth and Jan and Chris. Ruth and Jan were her closest 
friends. Everybody called them the Triplets because they did every- 
thing together. 

Chris lived next door to Ruth. Ruth didn’t like Chris; in fact, 
none of the Triplets liked her. But Chris’s mother and Ruth’s 
mother were friends. When Chris’s mother heard that there was 
going to be a skating party, she asked Ruth’s mother if Chris could 
go along. 

Ruth’s mother said that of course she could go. When she told 
the Triplets that Chris was to go with them, they complained 
bitterly. 

“Nobody likes Chris,” said Ruth. 

“She’s a real creep,” said Jan. 

“We just don’t get along with her,” said Kathy. 

“T’m sorry,” said Ruth’s mother, “but this time you’ll just have 


to get along with her. I told her mother she could go, so you must 
include her.” 

Though they complained and sulked, the Triplets agreed to take 
Chris along. 

As they glided around the polished wood floor, Ruth, Jan, and 
Kathy tried to keep away from Chris. After an hour or so of this, 
Jan and Ruth skated up beside Kathy at the far end of the rink. 

“Listen, Kathy,” said Ruth, “we’ve got a plan. Let’s skate 
around a few more times. Then the three of us will meet in the 
snack bar. After we get away from Chris, we can go to Jan’s house 
and listen to records. Later we’ll tell Chris that we looked all over 
for her but couldn’t find her, so we thought she’d left without us.” 

The plan sounded good to Kathy. They had been skating long 
enough. She really didn’t like Chris. And it would be fun to be with 
her friends and listen to records. 

But Kathy was often slow to make decisions. She liked to think 
of all sides of a problem before she finally decided what to do. She 
thought about what would happen if they acted this way. 

On one side, they would have fun for the rest of the day. That 
would be good. But their mothers knew they didn’t like Chris. 
Would they believe that they had really looked for her before 
leaving? And Chris knew that the Triplets didn’t like her. Would 
she believe they had really looked for her? 

Chris’s feelings would be hurt. Kathy wondered if she could 
enjoy the afternoon at Jan’s house knowing that she had been so 
unkind. 

All these thoughts didn’t make Kathy like Chris any more, but 
they made her hesitate. 

Then she thought of something else. What if a new girl moved 
into the neighborhood and became a close friend of Jan and Ruth? 
What if the three of them treated her—Kathy—the way the Trip- 
lets were thinking of treating Chris? Kathy imagined how she 
would feel. She would be lonely. She would brood about their 
unkindness. She might begin to hate Ruth and Jan. And she would 
probably be just plain miserable. 

Is it right, she wondered, to do something to someone that you 
would hate to have done to you? 

“No,” Kathy answered herself, “‘its’s not right.” 

“What’s not right?” asked Jan. 


“It’s not right to do this even if we don’t like Chris. And it’s not 
fair to ourselves, because doing it would make us into meaner 
people.” 

Ruth looked at Jan. Jan looked at Ruth. They both looked at 
Kathy, a little ashamed. 

Then Ruth sighed and said, ‘Well, let’s go find Chris.” 


HENRY SHRINER 


Henry Shriner was a whiner. Listen to him whine! 

““Ma, I want a football just like Andy’s. His is great—and I hate 
mine. Ma, please, can I have a new football? Huh, Ma? Please.” 

Usually Mrs. Shriner would say something like, ““Now, Henry, 
you know you don’t really need a new football.” Or, ‘““Now, Henry, 
a new football would cost more than we can afford now.” Or, 
“Now, Henry, you just got a new basketball.” 

Then Henry would go on—and on—and on. “I never get any- 
thing new. All the kids have new footballs. Please, please, can I?” 

Finally Mrs. Shriner would cry out in desperation, “All right. 
All right! Pll get you a new football. Just stop that begging and 
whining. I can’t stand it a minute longer.” 

And Henry would suddenly become silent. He would sit back in 
his chair, lay his hands across his stomach, and smile sweetly. 

Henry Shriner whined to his father, too. 

“Pop, can I have a yo-yo? All the other kids have yo-yos.” 

“Oh, Henry, don’t bother me. I’m very busy,” his father would 
say. 

“Oh, Pop, please. I don’t want a fancy yo-yo. Just a plain old 
ordinary yo-yo, huh Pop? Please? Oh please, Pop. I’m the only one 
in the neighborhood who doesn’t have a yo-yo. Pop, please.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, all right. You can have the silly yo-yo. 
But stop that awful whining and begging.” 

And Henry would sit back, lay his hands across his stomach, and 
smile sweetly. 

All Henry’s friends knew he was a whiner. All his friends knew 
that when he wanted something, he asked and begged and whined 
and pleaded—over and over and over again—until he got it. All 
Henry’s friends talked about it. 
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One day as Henry and his friend Nicky were sitting in Henry’s 
room, Nicky asked: 

“Henry, why are you such a whiner? Why do you ask and beg 
and whine and plead—over and over and over again?” 

Henry didn’t answer. He just looked around quietly. He looked 
at his football and basketball. His yo-yo and roller skates and bow 
and arrow. His BB gun. His catcher’s mitt, midget racer, bat, 
baseball, bingo game, chess set, checkers, chemistry set, road racer, 
stamp album, transistor radio, record player. 

He looked at all these things. Then he looked at Nicky. Henry 
didn’t have to answer. He just smiled a long, sweet smile. 


MICHAEL CANNON WAITS 


Michael Cannon was a good boy. Everyone knew he was a good 
boy. He only had to be asked twice to do something, and he would 
do it. 

“Michael, cut the grass!” 

“Oh, Mom, I told the guys I’'d meet them at the football field.” 

“Tf you don’t cut the grass, I'll tell your father and he’ll whale 
you good.” 

“Oohh,” growled Michael, “all right. V’ll cut the grass.” 

And all the neighbors would see Michael Cannon roll out the 
lawnmower, fill it with gas, start it, and cut the grass. 

“What a fine helper that Michael is!’ they would say. 

Another time it would be, “Michael, take the garbage cans out.” 

“T’ll do it a little later, Mom.” 

“You do it now, Michael Cannon, or I’ll tell your father when 
he gets home. He'll see to it that you won’t be able to sit down for 
a week.” 

“Oohh, all right,’ Michael would say, and all the neighbors 
would see him carry the garbage cans out to the curb. 

“My, how nicely that Michael Cannon helps his mother!”’ they 
would say. 

Another time it would be, “‘Michael, run to the store and buy 
a loaf of bread and a carton of milk.” 

“Mom, I’m watching a TV show I’ve been waiting for.” 

“Michael, if your father hears about this, he will be very angry 
with you.” 
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And Michael would get up and go to the store for the bread and 
milk. The neighbors would remark about what a great help Mi- 
chael was to his mother. 

When he was younger, Michael sometimes doubted that his 
father would punish him as his mother had threatened. He thought 
he could explain to his father why he didn’t do as his mother asked. 
But when his father got home, his mother would say, “John, Mi- 
chael disobeyed me again today. He must be punished.” 

And without listening to Michael, his father would either turn 
him over his knee and spank him until his arm was tired, or would 
punish him by taking away something that was especially impor- 
tant to him. 

By now Michael was old enough to know that if he disobeyed, 
he would certainly be punished severely. And so he obeyed. 

Michael’s mother and father believed that the spankings and 
strong punishments had trained Michael to be a fine, obedient 
child. 

All the neighbors thought that Michael Cannon was the most 
helpful child in the neighborhood—and they told their own chil- 
dren to be as fine a boy as Michael was. 

But from time to time, when he was forced to do jobs to avoid 
being punished by his father, Michael would feel a great wave of 
rage rise up inside him. Then it would settle back and he would 
quietly go about his work. But as he did, he would mutter to 
himself, “Just wait. Just wait. Someday. Someday my turn will 
come!” 


EVERYBODY SAYS 
by Dorothy Aldis 


Everybody says 

I look just like my mother. 

Everybody says 

I’m the image of Aunt Bee. 
Everybody says 

My nose is like my father’s, 
But I want to look like: ME! 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 


Student Text 
Picture Spread Families Are Alike 
pp. 30-31 pp. 65-66/3 
Ko aa ses Gole oe A. All families share certain functions (goals). 
Episoae Stop Fighting! 
pp. 34-35 p. 68/1 
B. The members of a family occupy vari- 
ous positions and roles in which they in- 
teract with each other. 
Recording 
More Alike than Different 
p. 66/6 


C.In the process of interaction, stresses 
and conflicts will emerge that should be 
discovered early and dealt with peace- 
fully. 


Problems Book ear ie Reenter ns 


How Do Families Reach a Goal? \ a se 
p. 15 p. 66/5 


Each Person Plays Many Roles Summary: Every family is a system in 
p. 16 p. 68/3 which the members interact to fulfill func- 
What is 4 Compromise? tions (goals) of the family; conflicts, 
p. 17 p. 69/4 which may arise during the process of 


interaction, should be discovered early 
and dealt with peacefully. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial See A-8: Art and Music 
Orientation 


Time See A-2: Other 
Orientation 





System See A-3: Student Text See B-1: Other See C-1: Student Text 
Orientation Discussion: The family is a See B-2: Student Text See C-2: Stories and Poems 
system p. 66/4 See B-3: Problems Book 


Research See A-2: Other See C-4: Problems Book 
Orientation See A-9: Stories and Poems See C-5: Other 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and _— Vignettes: Fulfilling goals Story: What's a Father to Do? 
Poems p. 67/9 p. 68/2 
Vignette: Michael Cannon 
Waits p.69/7 
Story: Brian’s Secret Errand 
p. 70/9 











Creative See B-2: Student Text See C-1: Student Text 
Writing 








ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Draw mural of family Art: Make a mobile of family 
working together p. 66/7 roles pp. 68-69/3 


Art: Make a mobile of family 
goals pp. 66-67/8 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Discussion: What are goals? Discussion: What are roles? Game: Delivering messages 
p. 65/1 pp. 67-68/1 p. 69/5. 
Discussion: Goals for today, Game: Whispering game 


tomorrow, the future p- 69/6 
p. 65/2 | Categorization: Family 
| members interact 
pp. 69-70/8 
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CHAPTER 4: FAMILIES ARE ALIKE 


Statement to the Teacher 


The most important purpose of this chapter is the development 
of an understanding of the family as a goal-oriented system. Your 
students should realize that one of the great causes of frustration 
in human activities is that people do things without considering 
whether they are contributing to the goals of the group to which 
they belong. Such aimlessness leads to frustrations, whether the 
person is a member of the family, the neighborhood, or the nation. 

Family members develop routine activities and often fail to con- 
sider the relation of these activities to the goals of the family— 
creating an atmosphere of love and security, bringing children into 
the world, and raising children to adulthood. 

The students should realize that the family is a social invention 
and an exciting one. At the same time it is a very delicate institution 
made up of sensitive relationships between the various family mem- 
bers. The students should be conscious of the necessity for fulfilling 
their functions as contributors to family goals. 

Each family member must also be able to coordinate the many 
commitments he has outside the family, which may conflict with 
family duties. Whether a family can fulfill its goals depends upon 
the ability of family members to reconcile the conflicts caused by 
the multiplicity of their roles. 

It is your job to make your students aware, early in their school 
years, that these conflicts exist. Man as a thinking and feeling 
human being must learn to deal with these conflicts in a construc- 
tive manner. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
iy TRG, review: SONG cccccs.<neor-cesscesesceevasetacesteeece-s se L-T 3 
TRG, discussione. cam-ecsr eee nc tees ate A-4 
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2, TRG, inittate ‘mural Sociscsesesecccceesesteee ree eee A-7 


Text, sFamiliessArevAlikew eens: ree A-3 
3. Record, “More Alike Than Different’’.............. A-6 
4. ERG; continuesnmural perce seeeeree eet eee eee A-7 
TRG, ‘disCUSSION cc scccceceecconsssegscesensensteveees-<teaeetoes A-1 
TE RG, diSCUSSIOM s.,s.ss.sscses-suse-oseeseccassserneesceceteee tere A-2 
5: TRG, Vignettes tz: secieecc.s-cusossccescsens sures seoee amare A-9 
PB, “How Do Families Reach a Goal?’’.......... A-5 
6. MRGconcludemauralleescscce-eeeeeeeceeeee eae A-7 
Ws Text, review “Families Are Alike” .................. A-3 
Text; “Mother Has a Jobit ecs-ccsesseeeeeeeeeeees B-2 
8. TRG, GiSCUSSION scsres-c sete senerece se tesseroae teeee coronene B-1 
PB, “Each Person Plays Many Roles” ............ B-3 
8). TRG, Sammie. rocicierectenenseststsassceeterestnsecemee ores C-6 
Text, review ““Mother Has a Job” .................6. B-2 
10. Text, Stop) Bighting Qe costes teens C-1 
TRG, categorize the interaction 
within a family C-8 
Ul. TRG; Story ee C-9 
PB What, sya, Compromise /gaeesreseeseeeee C-4 
Vocabulary 
anger role 
communication selfish 
conflict selfishness 
goal system 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: All families share certain functions (goals). 


To introduce the concept of goal, have a class discussion about 

the meaning and application of the term goal. You might ask 

questions such as the following: 

@ What do we call the things we want to get done in the 
family system? (Goals) 

@ What do we call parts working together to reach a goal? 
(System) 

© What are some goals of the family system? (Providing food, 
clothing, shelter; raising children; giving them beliefs) 

@ What are some other goals of the family? (Educating the 
children; teaching children to obey rules) 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

conclude that all families have goals but the goals may change 

from time to time and differ from family to family. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, have the students discuss 
goals in the classroom as compared to goals in the family. 
Discuss and classify goals as those for today, those for tomor- 
row, and those for the future (both in the classroom and in the 
family). 


To discover how family members work together to achieve 
family goals, the students can study the photographs ‘““Fami- 
lies Are Alike,” on pages 30 and 31 of their text. Point out that 
each picture portrays a family member playing a role neces- 
sary for achieving a major family goal. Give a brief explana- 
tion of each photograph—for example: 

@ Family members must work to provide income. Income is 
necessary to provide food, clothing, and shelter, as well as 
other needs of the family. 

@ Family members comfort each other in times of sickness 
and work to help restore health. 

@ Parents enjoy everyday living with their young children. 

@ Families transmit their beliefs, such as those relating to 
worship, to their children. 

@ Family members work at many tasks to provide for each 
other and to make the family happy. 
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Discuss each photograph with the students and ask them to 
relate the illustrated ideas to their own families. 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to state 
in their own words that all families have similar major goals 
and that family members must play many different roles in 
trying to reach those goals. 


To demonstrate that every family is a system in which the 
members interact to attain certain goals, bring a backless 
clock to class to show the students how all its parts work 
together to help the clock perform its function—telling time. 
Then tell the class that a clock and a family are similar, 
because each member of the family must work with the other 
members if the family is to perform its proper function— 
helping each other and raising children. At this point you 
should introduce the term system (all parts of a whole working 
together to get something done). Be sure to emphasize that the 
family is a system. Discuss the following questions with the 
class: 

@ How are the clock and the family alike? (Both have parts 
working together to get something done.) 

@ What do we call it when parts of a whole are working 
together to get something done? (System) 

@ What are the parts that make up the family system? (Family 
members) 

@ Are you a part of the family system? 

@ Ifthe clock does not tell the right time, can it do something 
about it? (Vo) 

@ Ifa family does not do its job of helping each other and 
raising children, can they do something about it? (Yes) 
What can they do? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that the family is a system that can correct itself when 

something goes wrong. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, have the students com- 
plete exercise 4-A in their Problems Book. 


To discover that families are different in some ways and simi- 
lar in other ways, the students can listen to the recorded story 
for Chapter 4. 


To illustrate that family members work together to achieve 

certain goals, have the students make a large mural showing 

a family activity; each member of the family should be con- 

tributing something to the success of the activity. For exam- 

ple, they might make a mural of a family picnic, with each 

family member helping in some way to prepare the food; the 

grandmother could be watching the younger children; the 

children could be gathering the wood for the fire, setting the 

table, fishing for trout for the meal, and so on. Lead the 

students in discussing the activity illustrated in the mural by 

asking them questions such as the following: 

© How do these different kinds of work help the family? 

® Why is it good for everyone in the family to help? 

® What would happen if each family member did not do his 
work? 

@ What do we call it when everyone in the family works 
together to get things done? (System) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to refer 

to the mural to describe in their own words examples of the 

interrelationships that make the family a system. 


To demonstrate that there should be a balance in the interac- 
tion of different family goals, have the class make a mobile 
composed of pictures of a family’s goals. The mobile could 
include pictures of a plate of food; a house; some money; a 
dress; a book (to represent education); a muscular arm (to 
represent work); a camping scene (to represent recreation); a 
church (to represent belief); and a bed (to represent relaxa- 
tion). By adding weights to some of the pictures in the mobile, 
help the students discover that if too much emphasis is placed 
on one goal, the balance is upset and the other goals are not 
fulfilled. Then ask questions such as the following: 

@ What would happen if your only goal were to play? 


@ What would happen if your father spent all his time work- 
ing? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that if a family is to achieve its goals, it must divide its 

time and energy among these goals. 


To demonstrate that the actions of family members may help 

or hinder the fulfillment of goals, read the vignettes that 

follow to the class. After each vignette ask the students these 
questions: 

@ What was the goal in this story? 

@ Did the action help fulfill the goal? 

@ Can you think of a better way to fulfill the goal? 

® While fulfilling this goal, did the child harm any other 
goal? 

a. One day Jamie noticed that his mother spent all her time 
working in the house. Why, that’s an awful thing! thought 
Jamie. Mother never has time for any fun. If there were 
only something I could do to help her, she could come 
outside and play with me. Jamie thought and thought, and 
suddenly he had a wonderful idea: I'll break up all the 
dishes and then mother will never have to do dishes again. 
And that’s exactly what he did! 

b. “Mother, can we go visit Grandma and Grandpa?” asked 
Carol. “No, dear,” her mother answered. ‘““Grandma and 
Grandpa live too far away. It would take a lot of money 
to go visit them, more money than we have to spend right 
now.” Carol thought, If I could help get some money, 
maybe we would have enough to go. So she spent much of 
her free time babysitting with the neighborhood children, 
and she saved everything she earned in a big jar labeled 
MONEY TO VISIT GRANDMA AND GRANDPA. 

c. Freddie loved to play basketball. Every day his older 
brother, Tom, went to play basketball with the big boys at 
the school. Freddie asked Tom to take him along, but Tom 
just laughed. “You couldn’t even toss the ball close to the 
basket,”’ said Tom. ““You’re much too little to play with us. 


You've got to be good to play with my team.” Freddie was 
very unhappy because nobody would let him play. I'll show 
them! he thought. I’ll be better than any of them. Then 
they’ll let me play. So Freddie found an old hoop and asked 
his father to nail it above the garage door. Then he went 
out and practiced shooting baskets every day. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to define 

the term goal and identify one or more of their own family’s 

goals. 


Major Idea B: The members of a family occupy various positions 
and roles in which they interact with each other. 


1. 


To develop the concept of roles, select four students to repre- 
sent a family—father, mother, sister, and brother. Tell the rest 
of the class to ask each of these family members questions 
about their behavior. The person to whom the question is 
addressed should act out his response. For example, the stu- 
dents may ask “Father” the following questions: 

® Do you work at a job? (The student playing the part of 
Father pretends to be working behind a desk, doing carpen- 
try, or doing some other kind of work.) 

® Do you ever work around the house? (The student playing 
the part of Father pretends to be painting a wall, mowing the 
grass, and so on.) 

@ Do you play with your children? (The student playing the 
part of Father pretends to be playing ball with children, 
taking them for a ride, or providing some other type of 
amusement for them.) 

® Do you have friends with whom you go places and do 
things? (The student playing the part of Father pretends to 
be golfing, playing cards, and so on.) 

After questions have been addressed to each family member, 

the class should be able to form conclusions about their behav- 

ior. For example, father behaves differently with his friends 
than with his children; he behaves differently on the job than 
at home. At this point you should introduce the word role. 
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Tell the class that father, mother, brother, and sister play 

different roles and behave differently when they are with dif- 

ferent people. Discuss with the students the following ques- 
tions: 

@ Do people in real life have different roles, and behave dif- 
ferently when they are with different people? 

@ What about you? Do you act the same way when you are 
eating dinner at home that you do when you are playing on 
the playground? Do you act the same way when you are at 
home that you do when you are in class? 

Lead the students to discuss how their behavior differs in 

different situations. They should conclude that in each situa- 

tion they are fulfilling a role. 

After completing this discussion each student should be able to 

list four roles that he plays; at least two should relate to the 

family (brother, sister, son; daughter, student, friend, and so 
on). 


To show that family members often play many different roles 

in order to achieve family goals, have the students create a 

chart story to explain the illustrations in the picture sequence 

“Mother Has a Job,” on pages 32 and 33 of their text. Have 

the students make up a story about the family, bringing out 

the following points: 

®@ How the mother plays both roles of raising the children and 
working outside the home 

© How the older sister assumes roles additional to that of 
sister to help out at home 

® How the goals of individual family members may conflict 
with family goals 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to transfer 

the ideas presented above to similar situations that occur in 

their own families. 


To demonstrate that the members of a family occupy various 
positions and roles in which they interact with each other, 
have the students complete exercise 4-B in their Problems 
Book. 


Major Idea C:In the process of interaction, stresses and conflicts 
will emerge that should be discovered early and dealt with peace- 
fully. 


1. 


To discover that family members must learn to deal with 

conflict situations, the students can add to the chart story, 

“Mother Has a Job” (see activity B-2), to explain the picture 

sequence “Stop Fighting,’ on pages 34 and 35 of their text. 

Have them develop the following ideas: 

® Conflict can develop when family members think only of 
themselves. 

® Conflict can develop when family members have different 
ideas about how to accomplish family tasks. 

@ In this case, mother has the greatest power to solve the 
conflict. 

® Family members must learn to give in (compromise) if they 
do not agree. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to com- 

pare this episode with similar situations and their handling in 

their families. 


To illustrate how the multiple roles played by each family 

member may be in conflict with each other, read the class 

“What’s a Father to Do?” on pages 70 through 71. Discuss 

the story with the class, using the following questions: 

@ What were Mr. Browning’s two conflicting roles? 

®@ How were these roles in conflict? 

@ Was his son playing conflicting roles? If so, what were 
they? 

@ What do you think Officer Browning will do? Why? 

As a result of the discussion the students should be able to 

develop a logical conclusion to the story. 


To emphasize the preceding activity, have the students make 
several mobiles, each representing a different member of the 
family. The center of each mobile should be a picture of the 
family member; pictures representing the various roles he 
plays should hang in balance. Demonstrate, by adding weights 


to the various parts of the mobile, that too much emphasis on 

one role can destroy the balance of the mobile. To further 

emphasize the conflicts that may occur between roles, discuss 
the mobiles with the class, asking questions such as the follow- 
ing: 

@ What happens to the father when he spends too much time 
working? (His other roles suffer; he does not have enough 
time to play them all well.) 

@ What happens when the father spends too much time 
working around the house in his role as handyman? 

@ Why does this affect the whole family? 


To demonstrate that family members may be able to reach a 
compromise when goals conflict, have the students complete 
exercise 4-C in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that families interact through communication 
that includes talking, writing, gestures, and other means of 
exchanging thoughts and ideas, select four students to deliver 
the same message in different ways to the rest of the class. The 
message should be clear and uncomplicated. The first student 
can deliver the message by using gestures; the second student 
by showing a picture he has drawn; the third student orally; 
and the fourth by writing on the chalkboard. After the presen- 
tations lead the class in discussing the different means of 
communication. Ask questions such as the following: 
@® Which way of communicating is the easiest to understand? 
@ What would happen if pictures were the only way we had 
to communicate? 
@ What would happen if no one in our families could com- 
municate? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to under- 
stand the term communication and to use it correctly. 


To demonstrate that family members must learn to communi- 
cate clearly with each other, start a game in which one student 
whispers a message to his neighbor. The second student whis- 
pers it to his neighbor, and so on, until the message has gone 


around the room. The last person to get the message should 

tell the rest of the class the message he received. Have students 

compare it with the original message. Then ask: 

@® What would happen to the family structure if all communi- 
cation were as faulty as the communication in the game? 

® Why is it important to communicate clearly? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 

one or two things that might happen if communications were 

not clear. 


To demonstrate that family members must learn to communi- 

cate honestly with each other, read the class the vignette 

“Michael Cannon Waits” (Chapter 3, page 60). ). Then lead 

the class in discussing questions such as the following: 

® Did Michael tell his parents how he felt when they asked 
him to do household tasks even though he had other plans? 

® Do you think Michael’s father should have talked to him 
before punishing him? 

® How might the relationship between Michael and his par- 
ents be improved? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to discover 

that if communications are unclear or nonexistent, the family 

system does not work. 


To demonstrate that the way in which family members in- 

teract can affect the well-being of the family, ask the students 

to tell whether each of the following actions is (1) loving, (2) 

selfish, or (3) angry: 

1. A mother feeds her baby. (Loving) 

2. Two brothers bargain with each other: “T’'ll only let you use 
my bike if you let me use your baseball bat.” (Selfish) 

3. A young boy helps his sick grandmother. (Loving) 

4. A girl tells her mother, “I won’t take care of the baby 
unless you give me a dollar an hour.” (Se//ish) 

5. A boy tells his sister, “If you go into my bedroom again, 
I'll break up your dolls.” (Angry) 

Discuss which of the actions will be most likely to lead to a 

happy (loving) family. 
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As a result of this activity each student should be able to give 
one example of his own behavior for each of the three categories 
(loving, selfish, angry). 


— 


To emphasize that when one acts out of love, his main consid- 

eration is the well-being of someone else, read to the class the 

story “Brian’s Secret Errand” (see Bibliography). Then ask 

questions such as the following: 

@ Why did Brian buy the newspaper? Was it because of love, 
selfishness, or anger? 

@ How did the other members of his family react to his 
buying the paper? 

® Would you have acted as Brian did? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to cite 

an example of how they have helped someone in their families 

recently and to say whether their action was prompted by love, 

selfishness, or anger. 


STORY 


WHAT’S A FATHER TO DO? 
by Kathlyn Gay 


“Whew!” Officer Browning whistled. “It’s really hot tonight.” 
He pushed his policeman’s hat back and wiped his forehead as he 
drove car 19 slowly through Midtown. The officer beside him was 
listening to police calls on the car radio. 

“It’s hot, but quiet,” Officer Earl said. ‘““Nothing’s happening.” 

They cruised past factories and stores and on through a park. 
Officer Browning yawned. He always got sleepy on a quiet night. 
Of course, there could be trouble any minute. He might have to 
chase a reckless driver at high speeds. Or he and Officer Earl might 
have to check out a robbery... . 

“Tl bet you’d like to be home with your family on a night like 
this,” Officer Earl said. 

Officer Browning smiled. “Yep,” he said. ““We often go swim- 
ming in the neighbor’s pool when it’s so hot.” 

“How many kids do you have at home?” Officer Earl asked. 
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“Two girls and a boy,” the driver said proudly. “The oldest is 
the boy—he starts high school next week.” 

Officer Browning pressed his lips together. He didn’t want to say 
anything about the argument he and his son, Barry, had been 
through the night before. He didn’t like some of his son’s friends. 
They were much older and Barry was always following them like 
a puppy. Barry thought his friends were tough and exciting. But 
Officer Browning thought the older boys were trouble in the mak- 
ing. They often picked fights—“‘just for fun,” as they described it. 

With a sigh, he turned the police car around and drove back 
through the town. Raising kids wasn’t easy. They didn’t want to 
listen. They thought adults were old-fashioned. . . . 

Suddenly the police radio broke into his thoughts. “Calling car 
19! Calling car 19!” the voice crackled. ““Go to 240 South Maple 
immediately.” 

Officer Browning snapped to attention. There was trouble at the 
school! The voice on the radio informed them that windows had 
been broken and desks had been turned over in some of the class- 
rooms. The vandals might still be inside. Car 19 was ordered to 
rush to the scene. 

Officer Browning pressed his foot on the gas pedal. Red light 
flashing and siren screaming, the car raced across town. 

Just as the car pulled into the school parking lot, Officerarl 
shouted, “Look! There they are!” 

Several boys crouched beside the building. They tried to hide in 
the dark shadows. In an instant Officer Browning and his partner 
were out of the car. The boys scurried around the building. They 
ran across the playground and up to a chain-link fence. 

Officers Browning and Earl were close behind. One boy had just 
reached the top of the fence. But Officer Browning grabbed a foot 
and pulled him to the ground. He yanked the boy’s arm tightly 
behind him. 

“T didn’t do anything. I want to go home!” The boy squirmed 
and shouted. 

The voice was familiar, but the policeman didn’t want to believe 
what he heard. He jerked the boy around. 

Officer Browning blinked and stared. He swallowed hard. He 
couldn’t speak. When he finally got the words out, he choked, 


“Barry! What are you doing? What happened?” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know.” The tears were streaking down 
Barry’s dirty face. ‘““We were just having some fun and then every- 
body got wild and .. . I don’t know!” 

At first Officer Browning was so angry he wanted to hit the boy. 
Then he wanted to put his arms around his son. He wished he could 
tell Barry to run, to go home, to get away. As a father, he was 


supposed to protect his son. As a policeman, he was supposed to 
take Barry to the station and question him about the vandalism in 
the school. That was an officer’s duty. 

What should he do? Should he be a father, or a policeman? Right 
then, Officer Browning didn’t want to be either one. But he had 
to act. 

Do you know what he did next? 
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COMPONENTS 


Student Text 

Picture Spread Families Are Different 

pp. 36-37 p. 75/1 

Case Study The Whitehorse Family 

pp. 38-39 p. 76/1 

Episode The Big Move 

pp. 40-41 p. 78/1 
Recording 

| Wish | Was Lucky 

p. 76/4 


Problems Book 


How Many Persons Make a Family? 
p. 18 p. 76/5 


Farm Life or City Life? 
p. 19 p. 78/2 


How Does Weather Affect These Workers? 
p. 20 p. 78/4 


MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Families differ in their makeup (compo- 
sition). 


B. Families differ in their way of life-(well- 
being and beliefs). 


C. Families differ as a result of exposure to 
different environments. 


C2 ca 


Summary: Families differ in their makeup 
(composition) and in their way of life; 
families also differ with different environ- 
ments. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial See B-3: Other 
Orientation 


System See B-2: Other 
Orientation 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Vignettes: Families in Vignettes: We Worship Story: La Suerte p. 78/3 
Poems Different Cultures p. 76/6 Differently p. 77/6 Story: Annie and the Old 
Story: He Hears a Different One p. 79/6 
Drummer pp. 77-78/7 


Creative Puppet show: Well-being of 
Dramatics families p. 77/5 








ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Draw family members Art: Make murals of good and 
p. 75/2 bad luck p. 77/4 

Art: Cut silhouettes of 
families and homes _ p. 75/3 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Simulation: Spending Show pictures: Weather 
income p. 76/2 Affects jobs p. 78/5 


Show pictures: Geographic 
location and jobs 
pp. 76-77/3 
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CHAPTER 5: Families Are Different 


Statement to the Teacher 


It has become increasingly apparent that students must develop 
both a recognition of the existence of individual differences and a 
toleration and appreciation for those differences. One of the major 
goals of this chapter is to point out that individual differences may 
be shaped by one’s environment, and by the values and beliefs that 
are transmitted from one generation to another. Understanding 
such differences is essential if students are to develop an attitude 
of respect toward other cultures, lessen their prejudices, and allevi- 
ate community problems caused by prejudice. 

Several stories deal with cultural and economic differences be- 
tween families. Try to select the stories that are most relevant to 
the social composition and potential prejudices of your class. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
1. Text, “Families Are Different” .....................+.. A-1 
MR Gerinittaterant gemeces cree oor eee eons eee A-2 

Ds TRG discussions obrarteren sce ct cee etrtcee ss A-2 
Mextpedlinem Whitehorse bam tlViat seers see B-1 

PB, “How Many Persons Make a Family?” .. A-5 

ay: Record, “I Wish I Was Lucky”’.............::eeceeee A-4 
4. TRG S Show pictures ecctcetrescer cesses tee sveetersssres A-3 
TRG, prepare for puppet show...............:.seeee B-5 

3h ERG, Puppet SHOW recscceseceecee sees ceo snce snes sees B-5 
TRG; Vigtiettes eierscccecencceceteceentstoteceteteencess eee snaces B-6 

6. PBA harmeliferorsCityalitel saeeeeeecesr tees C-2 
is Text, review “The Whitehorse Family”’............ B-1 
Textjo-. he: Biss Move we ncccece ees tee ee C-1 

8. TRG; StOLY ieccsseecctess case scogsecencureezsernenen cesetcceuse es C-3 
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oF TRG, 'SUOLY i sciece snssccaceetectneseseosetecnseees Soncouse teens C-6 
PB, ‘“‘“How Does Weather Affect These 
Workers}? "2h eee ntsc cteaveet cee rae eee C-4 
Vocabulary 
climate weather 
differ, different well-being 
fair, unfair worship 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Mead, Margaret, and Wolfenstein, Martha. Childhood in Contem- 
porary Cultures. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. A collection 
of studies about child rearing in various cultures: Bali, France, 
the United States, and elsewhere. 

Queen, Stuart A.; Habenstein, Robert W.; and Adams, John B. The 
Family in Various Cultures. Philadelphia: Lippincott. The 
family in primitive, civilized, ancient, and modern cultures. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Ayer, Jacqueline. Nu Dang and His Kite. New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. Simple story—with exotic pictures of Siam— 
showing a small boy looking for his kite. 

Baldwin, Anne Norris. Sunflowers for Tina. New York: Four 
Winds Press. A small black child in New York cannot grow a 
garden in the hot, hard dirt, but admires a sunflower in a vacant 
lot. 

Caudill, Rebecca. Did You Carry the Flag Today, Charley? New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston. Five-year-old Appalachian 
Mountain boy earns the privilege of carrying the American flag 
at his school. 


Clark, Ann Nolan. The Desert People. New York: Viking. Indian 
boy describes the daily life of the Papago Indians of the Ameri- 
can Southwest. 

Epstein, Sam, and Epstein, Beryl. The First Book of Maps and 
Globes. New York: Watts. Simple explanation of map symbols 
and how to use different kinds of maps. 

Gidal, Sonia, and Gidal, Tim. My Village in Greece. New York: 
Pantheon. Life in a Greek island village; interesting text, good 
photographs. 

Hammond, C. S., and Co., Inc. The First Book Atlas. New York: 
Watts. Maps of countries throughout the world, with descrip- 
tions and population figures. 

Harris, Leon A. Young France: Children of France at Work and 
Play. New York: Dodd, Mead. Photographs and text concerning 
French children’s homes, schools, and playgrounds. 

Manning, Jack. Young Puerto Rico: Children of Puerto Rico at 
Work and Play. New York: Dodd, Mead. Photographic study 
of home, school, festivals, and games and dances of Puerto Rican 
children. 

Miles, Miska. The Pieces of Home. Boston: Little, Brown. Farley 
Hamilton looks for family treasure lost at the time of the San 
Francisco earthquake. Story includes Chinese New Year. 

Parker, Dorothy D. Liam’s Catch. New York: Viking. Life in an 
Irish fishing village, where ten-year-old Liam’s responsibility is 
to sight salmon runs. 

Riwkin-Brick, Anna. Sia Lives on Kilimanjaro. New York: Mac- 
millan. Photographic story of girl in Tanganyika who follows 
her parents to a feast honoring the king. 

and Lindgren, Astrid. Randi Lives in Norway. New York: 
Macmillan. Story of typical Norse fishing village, with attractive 
photographs. 

Sutherland, Efua. Playtime in Africa. New York: Atheneum. 
Games and pastimes of children in Ghana show American chil- 
dren the similarities of children’s play. 





ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Families differ in their makeup (composition). 


To demonstrate that families differ, have the students study 
the picture spread “Families Are Different,” on pages 36 and 
37 of their text. Discuss the differences between these families 
that can be inferred from the photographs. You might ask the 
students questions such as the following: 

®@ Do the families differ in the number of family members? 
® Do they differ in dress? 

®@ Do their surroundings differ? 

® Do they differ in the amount of family income? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that families differ in many ways and to list at least three 
or four of the possible differences between the families shown 
in the text. 


To demonstrate that families differ in their makeup, have each 
student draw a picture of the members of his family. The 
“paper families” can be displayed on a bulletin board under 
the heading “‘Our Families Are Different.” (You may want to 
make examples of family compositions not represented by the 
children’s drawings to add to the display.) Then lead the class 
in discussing how the paper families differ in size and compo- 
sition. 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
classify the differences in family makeup under the following 
three headings: number of children; number of relatives other 
than father, mother, and children living with the family; and 
number of parents. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, have the students cut 
from construction paper silhouettes of different family mem- 
bers: mother, father, children, grandparents, aunts, and un- 
cles. They can also cut out silhouettes of three different styles 
of homes: single-family home, apartment building, and mobile 
home. Each student may select the family and home sil- 
houettes that most resemble his own and put them on a piece 
of flannel board. He may tell the rest of the class a short story 
about his family, explaining who the different members are 
and what the home is like. 
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To discover that families differ in their way of life and make- 
up, the class can listen to the recorded story for Chapter 5. 


To demonstrate that families differ in their makeup, or com- 
position, have the students complete exercise 5-A in their 
Problems Book. 


To reinforce the concept that families differ in their makeup, 
review the vignettes ““Families in Different Cultures” in Chap- 
ter 1, pages 30 through 33. 


Major Idea B: Families differ in their way of life (well-being and 
beliefs). 
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To demonstrate that families differ in their way of life, have 

the students study the photographs of “The Whitehorse 

Family” on pages 38 and 39 of their text. Discuss with them 

how the way of life of this North American Indian family may 

differ from that of the students’ families. Ask questions such 

as the following: 

® Does this family live in the same kind of neighborhood you 
live in? 

® Is this family doing anything you have never done? 

@ What appear to be some of the differences between this 
family and your own? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several ways that families may differ in their way of life. 


To demonstrate that the economic well-being of a family is 

determined by factors such as the number and ages of family 

members, the number of working family members, the fami- 
ly’s income, and how it spends its income, develop the follow- 
ing situations: 

a. Divide the class into several “families” of varying sizes. 
Give each family twenty units of play money as its income. 
Construct a shopping center by having desks represent the 
following businesses: a grocery store, a toy store, a trayel 
agency, a doctor’s office, and a department store. Place 


pictures, with price labels, of the appropriate goods or 
services for each business on the corresponding desks. Each 
family should go to the shopping center and spend its 
money freely. After completing the buying, have each 
family make a collage of the pictures that illustrate what 
it purchased. Each group should then show its collage to 
the class and describe what it bought and why. After the 
presentations there should be a class discussion about how 
each of the incomes was spent with regard to the size of the 
family. (Large families must spend more on necessities, 
whereas smaller families may spend more on luxuries such 
as toys and vacations.) 

b. Divide the class into family groups again. This time give 
each family different amounts of money, explaining that 
the families earned different incomes. There should be 
more low-income families than high-income families. The 
groups should again spend their incomes at the shopping 
center and construct collages with their pictures to show 
what they bought. This time, as the students show their 
collages, discuss how wisely each family chose goods to buy 
with regard to its income. 

As a result of these simulations the students should be able to 

construct a large display of the collages, titling it “How Size, 

Income, Composition, Ages, and Good Choices Affect a Fami- 

ly’s Well-Being.” 


To demonstrate that a family’s well-being may be affected by 
where the family lives, show the class photographs of different 
areas such as wheat fields, grazing land, a forest, a fishing 
village, a mountain resort, and a friendly small town. After 
showing each picture ask, “What jobs might people have in 
this area?” Do not limit the discussion to occupations directly 
related to a picture. You should also point out the occupations 
that relate indirectly to the area shown. For example, near the 
wheat field is probably a small town where people can work 
in stores. You can contrast these pictures with an urban scene 
in which workers are leaving the factory at the end of their 
shift. Bring out through discussion the fact that these workers 


may earn more income by working in factories, but they may 
not live as happily or healthily as people in rural areas. Lead 
the students to discover that “‘well-being” has different mean- 
ings for different people. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to see the 
relationships between geographic location, jobs, and well-being. 


To illustrate how the economic well-being of a family may be 
influenced by good or bad fortune, have the students cut out 
pictures illustrating good and bad luck that could affect a 
family’s happiness. (Bring old magazines to class as a source 
for the pictures.) Divide the class into two groups, the first of 
which should collect pictures illustrating bad luck (such as 
hurricanes, fires, lines of unemployed people, and people in 
hospitals). The group should then make a large mural from 
these pictures to show how bad luck could affect a family’s 
happiness. Ask the second group to draw a good-luck mural 
illustrating good fortune (such as someone striking oil, win- 
ning a contest, reaping a good harvest). After the murals have 
been completed, ask each group to present its mural to the rest 
of the class, explaining how each picture could affect the 
well-being and happiness of the family. The class should also 
discuss how the families might solve problems that arise as a 
result of bad fortune. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that the economic well-being of a family may be in- 
fluenced by factors beyond its control. 


To demonstrate that a family’s well-being is affected by how 
healthy its members are, have the students use their puppets 
(see long-term activity 2, page 21) to enact the following 
scenes: 
Scene I. Ask five students to act out with their puppets a 
family scene in which all family activities are running 
smoothly. For example, the scene could take place in the 
morning and show the father leaving for work, the mother 
washing the breakfast dishes, and the children playing out- 
side. 


Scene 2. Ask five different students to use the same puppets 
to enact a scene showing the preceding family situation 
disrupted by illness. This could be another morning scene 
in which the father is sick in bed, the mother is leaving to 
find a job, and the children are doing housework. 

After the scenes have been presented, lead the class in discuss- 

ing how and why the two scenes were different. 

® How might the children feel when they see their father 
sick? 

© How might the father feel about not being able to help his 
family? 

@® How might the mother feel about leaving her children 
alone to do the housework? 

@ What did sickness do to this family’s routine? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 

at least one way in which each family member was affected by 

the father’s illness. 


To show that families differ in their ways of worshiping, read 

the vignettes entitled “We Worship Differently,” on pages 79 

through 83. After reading each vignette discuss how the reli- 

gious practices described are similar to and different from 

ceremonies with which the students may be familiar. After 

each vignette is read, have the students answer the following 

questions: 

@ How are members of this religion supposed to feel about 
God? about man? 

@ What kinds of feelings are members supposed to develop 
within themselves? 

List the answers on the chalkboard. 

After completing the vignettes the students should be able to 

point out similarities and differences between the religions. 


To show that within a single family there can be different 
ideas about what is good, bad, fair, and unfair for the com- 
munity and the country, read to the class the story ‘““He Hears 
a Different Drummer,” on pages 83 through 84. Then use the 
following questions as a guide to discussion: 
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@ Why were Mr. Jackson and Bill arguing? 

@ Why do you suppose Mr. Jackson held the views he did 
about joining the army? 

®@ Do you think there are many people in the country who 
have the same views as Mr. Jackson? 

@ Do you think there are many people in the country who 
have the same views as Bill? 

Lead the students to conclude that such differences can cause 

problems for our communities and our country, but that we 

try to settle these differences peacefully by allowing people to 

talk freely about their beliefs and to vote for leaders whose 

beliefs are similar to their own. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite at 

least one other example of a belief about which there is dis- 

agreement in their family, their community, or the country. 


Major Idea C: Families differ as a result of exposure to different 
environments. 
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To demonstrate that exposure to a new environment may be 

difficult for a family that is accustomed to another environ- 

ment, have the students look at the illustrations of “The Big 

Move,” on pages 40 and 41 of their text. Discuss with them 

the kinds of problems this family might have in moving from 

a rural to an urban setting. Then ask the students such ques- 

tions as the following: 

@ As this Indian family moves from the reservation to Los 
Angeles, what changes will the members face in the way 
they live? 

® Will the family live in the same kind of house? 

@ Will the children play in the same kinds of play areas that 
they had played in before they moved? 

®@ Will the family be able to follow the same customs in the 
city that it followed on the reservation? 

@ What feelings are expressed in these pictures? - 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that a change of environment can have a strong effect on 

a family’s way of life. 


To demonstrate that the likes, dislikes, and way of life of 
families differ because of exposure to different environments, 
have the students complete exercise 5-B in their Problems 
Book. 


To demonstrate that weather conditions are very important to 
some families, read to the class the story “La Suerte,” on page 
84. Use the following questions as a guide to your discussion: 
®@ How does the Rivera family earn its livelihood? 

®@ Is the family rich or poor? 

@ Why is its well-being so closely tied to weather conditions? 
@ Is “La Suerte’ (Luck) is a good title for this story? Why? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
two picture sequences—one showing how happy the Riveras are 
when weather has brought good harvests, and the other showing 
how sad they are when weather has caused poor harvests. 


To demonstrate that weather conditions affect some families 
more than others, have the students complete exercise 5-C in 
their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that some families are more strongly affected 
than others by changes in the weather because the product of 
their work and the way they live are dominated by the 
weather, show the students a series of pictures of different 
occupations. (You might include pictures of a nurse, a con- 
struction worker, a businessman, a house painter, a forester, 
and a farmer.) Ask the students to raise their hands each time 
they see a picture of people who would-be very much in- 
fluenced by the weather. The students should be able to an- 
swer the following questions about these people: 

@ Will the weather affect the way these people live? 

@ Will it affect how much money they earn? 

®@ Will it affect the well-being of their families? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that although weather affects everyone, it affects certain 
families more than others because of the occupations of the 
family members. 


6. To demonstrate that some families are very dependent on 
nature, read to the class the story ‘““Annie and the Old One” 
(see Bibliography, p. 69 ). Then ask the students the following 
questions: 

@ What did the grandmother mean when she said, “. . . I will 
go to Mother Earth’’? 

@ Why didn’t Annie want her mother to finish the rug? Can 
you name one thing that Annie did to try to prevent her 
mother from weaving the rug? 

@ The Navahos lived close to nature. Can you name some 
ways in which their lives were affected by nature? 

@ By the end of the story Annie had accepted the fact that 
her grandmother would die soon. What did Annie do to 
show this? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that everyone’s life is governed by a natural cycle begin- 

ning with birth and ending in death. 


STORIES 


WE WORSHIP DIFFERENTLY 
by Leon Trachtmam 


THE TEA CEREMONY 


Akiko had no trouble keeping still. Beside her, her parents and 
four grownup guests had seated themselves on the mat floor of the 
tea room. The noise and hustle-bustle of Honolulu had been left 
outside. For the next two hours they would be together here, where 
it didn’t matter what time it was on the clocks of the city. 

Chanoyu, the tea ceremony, had begun. 

Akiko’s mother gently fanned the red coals in the hibachi. The 
water would soon be boiling. 

But there was no hurry. The grownups spoke to each other and 
smiled pleasantly. Many of the words they used were the same ones 
Akiko heard at every chanoyu. She wondered why they never got 
tired of saying the same things over and over. 


There was so much she did not yet know. 

Her family, like many other Japanese families, served tea today 
the same way it had been done five hundred years before. And 
Akiko found it hard to remember things that happened two years 
before. Five hundred years seemed as far away as places like Africa 
or the North Pole. 

But there was no reason to think of faraway places when the 
smells of the little tea room were so good. Akiko loved them all. 
The sweet incense, the faint fumes of the charcoal fire, and the hot 
steam from the tea itself made every breath a treat. 

It was the simple things that mattered, her mother had told her. 
The simple pleasures that many people forget made chanoyu so 
beautiful. 

Yes, Akiko thought to herself, the tea room is very plain and we 
are wearing simple clothes, but . . . but I feel so very special! 

“Akiko!” 

Her father’s voice surprised her. 

“Akiko, Madame Kami has spoken kindly of you.” 

Akiko blushed and bowed her head toward Madame Kami. How 
terrible she felt. Because she had been daydreaming, she had not 
heard Madame Kami’s compliment. She had let her own thoughts 
fill her mind and crowd out thoughts of others. She had missed her 
chance to show that she was pleased and wished to please Madame 
Kami in return. For just an instant she had broken the spell of 
kindness chanoyu created. 

“T am very sorry, Madame,” she said. “I have much to learn.” 

Akiko’s father did not smile, but Akiko saw her mother’s eyes 
blink just a little, as if to say “‘it’s all right.” 

Akiko sat up straight. She would pay close attention from now 
on. 

Her mother was just preparing the first bowl of tea. First the 
powdered green tea was measured into the bowl. Her mother han- 
dled the tea as if it had magic powers. Her hands moved oh, so 
slowly as she worked. With the iron dipper she ladled boiling water 
over the tea. Her every movement was made the one right way, the 
way it had been done for hundreds of years, the way she had 
practiced many years to learn. 

Akiko doubted that she could ever be as graceful as her mother. 
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As the steam rose from the bowl, Akiko’s mother stirred the tea 
until it grew frothy. Dozens of tiny green bubbles floated on top. 

Then she set the bowl beside Akiko’s father, who handed it to 
the first guest. Everyone watched as the guest raised the hot tea to 
his lips and drank it in three swallows. Akiko could not explain the 
hot sensation she knew would run down her own throat and warm 
her inside. 

When the first guest finished, the bowl was handed back to 
Akiko’s mother. She washed it and began to make tea for the 
second guest. 

Even so, she did not hurry. Slowly and peacefully, the way a 
willow tree sways in the breeze, she ladled the water and stirred 
the tea. 

The guests smiled as they watched her. 

Akiko smiled too. Her mother was performing a kind of magic. 
Her mother knew the magic of chanoyu. One person at a time 
drank the tea, but they all felt good together. 

It makes everyone feel special, Akiko thought. Not just me. 


A HOPI CEREMONY 


As the month of February draws near, excitement begins to 
mount in the Hopi Indian villages perched on a flat-topped hill in 
the Arizona desert. The Hopi, adults and children alike, are mak- 
ing preparations for one of their most important religious festivals 
of the year. 

This festival, the powamu, is timed for the beginning of the 
planting season for corn, beans, and squash. These are the crops 
on which the Hopi most depend for their living. 

On a certain day in February, according to the Hopi belief, 
divine beings called kachinas come down into the villages from 
their winter home in the mountains. (In the Hopi language the 
name kachina means “father of life.’’) 

The kachinas enter into the bodies of many of the Hopi tribes- 
men. These men then put on colorful kachina masks and bright 
costumes and dance through the villages on this festival day. When 
they receive the blessings of the villagers, they promise to send the 
spring rains needed to start the crops growing. 
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All the villagers share in the pleasures of festival days just as they 
all join together in getting their work done. The Hopi are a closely 
knit people. Long experience in this harsh and almost waterless 
region has taught them that cooperation helps them to survive. 

The long-awaited day of the powamu festival finally arrives and 
all the villagers gather to watch for the holy spirits and welcome 
them. Soon the masked dancers appear and parade past the fas- 
cinated groups of people. The masks are painted in many colors 
and are decorated with feathers and fur. 

Some of the kachinas look so frightening in their masks that the 
small children cling tightly to their parents. These kachinas pre- 
tend that they are going to take children who have been bad away 
from their homes. Then the children’s parents beg the spirits to 
give their children another chance to be good. The kachinas always 
agree to do this. 

Other masked men give out gifts to the children. They give bows 
and arrows to the boys and wooden kachina dolls to the girls. 

It is during this ceremony that each eight-year-old Hopi boy first 
learns what it really means to be a Hopi Indian. 

The mother of each boy who has reached this age asks a man 
of the tribe to be her son’s godfather. Then she weaves her son a 
special sash and kilt, which he will wear on the day of his initiation. 

As a part of the ceremony, the boys are taken into the kiva, 
which is an underground meeting room. Each boy is held by his 
godfather and tapped lightly with a whip. 

The pain the boy feels is a sign to him that much in life will be 
painful. It tells him that the Hopi life is hard and serious. He must 
bear the pain in silence, for that is what he must do when he grows 
up and takes on adult responsibilities. 

After this ceremony the kachinas take off their masks, and the 
boys see that the strange and mysterious figures are just men of the 
village dressed in costumes and masks. They learn that the real 
kachinas are spirits that no man can see. 

From this time on, the young Hopi boy must begin to act more 
grownup. He must do his share of the work in the fields. He must 
help herd sheep and gather firewood and hunt for pifon nuts. 
Sometimes when someone in the clan needs a new pueblo house, 
the boy must help build it. 


In this harsh and dry Arizona desert, the childhood of Hopi 
children is short. But they grow up understanding a way of life that 
the Hopi Indians have carried on for hundreds of years—a way of 
cooperation, duty, and peace. 


JIM’S CONFIRMATION 


Jim was twelve years old. During the past year his life had 
changed a great deal. His parents had given him many new respon- 
sibilities. For one thing, instead of going to the elementary school 
a few blocks from home, Jim rode his bike almost a mile to the 
junior high school. There were busy streets to cross, and he was 
responsible for his own safety. 

In school he had more work to do. Teachers began to treat him 
more like a grownup. He was expected to take notes in class, to 
keep track of his assignments carefully, and to prepare for tests. 

Although school kept Jim very busy, it was not his only responsi- 
bility. He had work to do at home for his mother. He had football 
practice. He had a paper route. He was beginning to feel grownup 
because many people expected a great deal of him. 

At church, too, he was being treated differently. In his church, 
as in many Protestant churches, boys and girls who want to join 
the church start confirmation classes at about the age of twelve. 
Jim had always gone to church with his family; his mother and 
father were members. Now he had reached the age when he too 
could become a member of the church. His parents and the minis- 
ter knew that he was old enough to take more responsibility for his 
life and his actions. 

Jim had studied hard in his confirmation class, where he had 
learned more about what it means to be a Christian and a member 
of the church. He knew that Jesus had been twelve when he went 
to the temple in Jerusalem to go through the ceremony of the Bar 
Mitzvah, or Confirmation. Jim felt that, by joining the church, he 
was somehow following in the footsteps of Jesus. 

On the Sunday morning that Jim was to be confirmed, he went 
to church, proud and happy. Everything about the church is the 
same, yet somehow different, he thought. As his confirmation class 
walked up the aisle, the gold cross on the altar seemed to gleam 


brighter than usual in the morning sun. Sitting in their pews, the 
members of the church seemed to have a special smile on their 
faces. 

When the boys and girls reached the front of the church, the 
minister smiled and spoke briefly to them. He told them that they 
would be expected to live good Christian lives—to love God and 
to serve Him. He asked them to come to church regularly and to 
give some of their time and money to support the work of the 
church. Then the minister shook the hand of each girl and boy. 
Members of the congregation stood to welcome them into the 
fellowship of the church. 

After this the church became very quiet. Jim knew it was time 
for all the church members to receive communion. As a new 
church member, he would receive communion, or the Lord’s Sup- 
per, for the first time. 

The table in front of the pulpit had been set with plates of bread 
and cups of wine. The minister read the story of the last meal Jesus 
had with his companions; then he offered a prayer. Jim heard the 
familiar words: “Do this in remembrance of me.’”’ Everyone came 
in turn to the front of the church to receive the bread and wine. 
Jim was glad he was now twelve and could share fully in the life 
of the church he loved. 


DAVID CELEBRATES THE SABBATH 


David loved to watch his mother’s face as she lit the Sabbath 
candles. Silently, it seemed to say, “Shabat, Shalom,” which means 
“Peace and Love.” 

All day David and his mother had been getting ready for the 
Sabbath observance. And the traditional candlelighting ceremony 
signaled the beginning of the Holy Day. Soon David’s father would 
come home from the synagogue—and the whole family would be 
together to welcome another Sabbath. 

Every Friday evening was the same at David’s house; yet, for 
David, it was always a new inspiration. His family followed the 
ancient traditions of the Jewish people. The Sabbath began at 
sunset on Friday and ended at sunset on Saturday. David and his 
parents celebrated the Sabbath both at home and in services at the 
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synagogue. No one in the family did any work on the Sabbath. It 
was the one day each week that was set aside for peace, for study 
of their religious writings in the Torah, and for praising God. 

It was a lot of work, getting ready for the Sabbath. The house 
had been cleaned very thoroughly on Friday morning. After school 
David always helped his mother with the last-minute jobs. One of 
his jobs was to polish the silver candlesticks and the silver kiddush 
cup that his mother would later fill with wine. 

Friday was always an especially busy day in the kitchen for 
David’s mother. Early in the day she carefully braided the bread 
dough into the special Sabbath loaves—hallah. When she prepared 
food for the Friday evening meal, she also prepared soup, chicken, 
and fish for the next day as well. Then she wouldn’t have to cook 
on the Sabbath. Jewish women do this so that they will be able to 
observe the Sabbath. 

Over thousands of years, and in many different lands, Jews had 
celebrated the Sabbath much as David and his family were doing 
now. 

David watched his mother as she lit the candles. Then she began 
to pray, first in Hebrew and then in English: 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
has sanctified us by thy laws and commanded us to kindle the 
Sabbath light.” 

David went to the window to watch for his father. He liked to 
remember a story his father had told him many times. According 
to the story, a Jew comes home from the synagogue on Friday night 
with two angels, one good and one evil. If the house is clean and 
radiant with Sabbath holiness, the good angel blesses the house and 
says, ““May this home always be an abode of happiness.” If this 
happens the evil angel is disappointed, but has to say “Amen,” 
anyway. 

However, if the Jew comes home and the house is not filled with 
Sabbath holiness, the evil angel curses the house and says, “May 
this house never know the joy of the Sabbath,” and the good angel 
sadly has to answer “Amen.” 

David looked around his house and smiled. He looked at the 
table with its white cloth and the beautiful silver kiddush cup filled 
with wine, a symbol of joy for God’s blessings. His house was ready 
for the Sabbath celebration. 
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He heard his father at the door and ran to greet him. “Good 
Sabbath,” he and his mother said. His father put his hand on 
David’s head and blessed him. “Good Sabbath, David.” 

Once again the family went in together for the evening meal. 


THE FIRST COMMUNION 


Seven-year-old Annie Lukas came to this church with her family 
every Sunday. When she was a little girl, Annie like to come to see 
the colorful vestments of the priest, to hear the rhythm of the 
music, and to watch the parade of people going to the front of the 
church to receive Holy Communion. 

But now Annie was older. She liked coming to church for other 
reasons. Here she could talk to God and share the lovely celebra- 
tion of the Mass with the other people in the church. And today 
Annie was enjoying church more than ever, because this was a very 
special day. Today, Annie would receive her first Holy Commu- 
nion. 

Annie is a Roman Catholic. She, and other people who go to her 
church, believe that Jesus is the son of God and left a very special 
gift for people who have faith in him. The night before he died, he 
had dinner with twelve good friends. He wanted them to know that 
although he must soon leave the earth, he would always love them. 
And he wanted them to remember him and continue in the ways 
he had taught them. So Jesus picked up a piece of bread and said, 
“This is my body.” He held up a cup of wine and said, “This is my 
blood.” 

Annie believes, as do other Catholics, that Jesus really left his 
body and blood for all people who really believe in him. At each 
Mass they reenact this last supper shared by Jesus and his friends. 
The priest says a special prayer over the bread and wine, and they 
become the body and blood of Jesus. Catholics call this Holy 
Communion. 

Today Annie would for the first time join the other people of her 
faith in receiving Communion. But this day did not come suddenly; 
Annie had prepared for it for a long time. 

Since Annie had been a little girl, her mother had told her how 
special Jesus was. She told Annie that it was very important to live 
in a way that would please God. At first Annie was not sure exactly 


what would please God, but from her mother and her older sister 
and brother, and from the nuns at school, she learned that she 
could make God happy by saying her prayers and by always acting 
kindly toward others. 

Annie knew she had much more to learn, but she felt, and the 
priest agreed, that she was ready to receive Christ in Communion. 
Annie knew that in doing so she would receive special graces that 
would help her better understand her religion and live a good life. 

Annie watched the priest very carefully today. As the time for 
Communion drew nearer, she began to feel butterflies in her 
tummy. Finally, the priest stepped to the front of the altar and said, 
“Today is a very happy day for a certain young lady, and for all 
of us. Today Annie Lukas will receive her first Holy Communion. 
She will share with all of us the sacrament of Holy Eucharist.” 

Annie could feel the eyes of everyone in the church on her as she 
rose from her pew and walked to the altar rail. She was glad that 
she and her family were seated in the first row of the church; it 
meant a short distance to walk. And her knees were so wobbly that 
even a few feet seemed far! 

When Annie stood before the priest, he smiled and held a thin 
wafer before her. “This is the body of Christ, Annie,” he said. In 
a low and awed voice, Annie replied, ““Amen,” and felt the tiny 
piece of bread placed on her tongue. 

Hands folded, Annie turned and walked slowly back to her pew. 
She bowed her head and said softly, “Thank you, Jesus, for letting 
me receive my first Holy Communion. Thank you for letting me 
become closer to all the people here who love you. And thank you 
most of all for sharing yourself with me.” 


HE HEARS A DIFFERENT DRUMMER 
by Kathlyn Gay 


Bill Jackson was seated at the kitchen table finishing his break- 
fast. He gripped the handle of his coffee mug as his father read 
aloud from the morning newspaper. Bill tried not to listen. He’d 
already heard too many stories about men who were fighting for 
their country or veterans who had returned from the war. Every 
time Mr. Jackson found an article like that in the newspaper, he’d 
read it to his son. 


“It’s good to know about the younger men who are willing to 
serve their country in the army or navy,” Mr. Jackson concluded, 
folding the newspaper and laying it on the table beside his plate. 

“Mmmm,” Bill said. He knew if he made any comment, he and 
his father would be arguing again. It happened whenever they got 
on this subject. 

Mr. Jackson picked up his fork to eat the eggs Mrs. Jackson had 
just put in front of him. Then he paused and looked closely at his 
son. “Why don’t you at least go downtown to the recruiting office 
and find out what it would be like if you enlisted? After all, it’s a 
man’s duty to serve. When I was young, men felt they had a 
responsibility, a duty to help their country. They were happy that 
they could serve America. Don’t think that because we’re not at 
war today, we don’t still need men to work for our country.” 

“We've been through all this before, Dad.” Bill put another 
spoonful of sugar in his coffee and began to stir rapidly. “I don’t 
believe in fighting. I just can’t kill anyone, even in self-defense. 
Besides, you know I’m working to save money for college. I want 
to be a social worker.” 

“Joining the army doesn’t mean you have to kill,” said Mr. 
Jackson. ““There’s a place for social workers there, too.” 

“Don’t you two start in again,” Mrs. Jackson warned as she 
poured coffee for Mr. Jackson. “Things aren’t the same now as 
they were when we were young. Then our country was in a world 
war—young men were needed in the services. But today Bill has 
more of a choice about what to do with his life.” 

“Then Bill should make himself aware of all those choices,” said 
Mr. Jackson. “And the best way to do that is by paying a visit to 
the recruitment officer.” 

“Dad,” said Bill patiently, “I don’t believe in that. I believe I can 
serve my country better another way. If I can get boys or girls 
who’ve been in trouble to see that they can do constructive things, 
instead of always trying to destroy, then the whole town and 
country can benefit. I think that kind of work is as important as 
training to defend your country in time of war.” 

You certainly have a mind of your own,” Mr. Jackson said 
unhappily. ““You always did want to do things your own way.” 

“That may be true,’’ Mrs. Jackson interrupted gently, “but it’s 
not such a bad trait. A man should make up his own mind and not 
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let anyone do it for him. Bill’s like you in that respect. The only 
difference is he hears a different drummer than you do.” 

“Hears a different drummer?” Both Mr. Jackson and Bill looked 
puzzled. “What in the world does that mean?” Mr. Jackson asked. 

Mrs. Jackson smiled. ”The words were written by a famous 
author years ago. They’re printed on that calendar by the door.” 

Bill and Mr. Jackson walked across the room and peered at the 
quotation printed on the bottom of the calendar. Then Mr. Jackson 
read aloud: “If a man does not keep pace with his companions, 
perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer.” He shook his 
head. “I still don’t see what that has to do with Bill and me.” 

Mrs. Jackson smiled. “Those words remind me that people are 
different even in the same family. Each of us has different ideas 
about what’s right and wrong to do. And each has to act according 
to his own beliefs and ideas.” 

Bill nodded thoughtfully and picked up his jacket. Without 
saying a word he walked out the back door, across the yard, and 
drove off in his car. 

“Hmmm.” Mr. Jackson nodded his head slowly. “I just don’t 
know. Everything is so different these days. He hears a different 
drummer, huh? Well, I guess that’s something to think about.” 

“Tl help you and Bill,” Mrs. Jackson said softly. “The next time 
you two have a discussion, I'll remind you of the drummer.” 


LA SUERTE 
by Kathlyn Gay 


The Rivera family had been riding all day in their old battered 
car. Felipe was tired and hungry. He squirmed in the back seat 
between his older sisters, Maria and Anita. His little brother, Juan, 
was asleep in the front seat with his mother and father. Nobody 
said much, except to tell Felipe, in Spanish, “Be still!’ or “Stop 
wiggling.” 

Felipe knew his sisters and parents were worried. It hadn’t been 
a very good season for work. La suerte (luck) wasn’t with them. 

Every year from April through October, the Riveras “travelled 
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with the crops”—from Texas (where they lived in the winter) up 
north as far as Wisconsin, then back south again. They earned their 
living by picking fruits and vegetables, moving from farm to farm 
or from orchard to orchard. They found work wherever the crops 
were ready to harvest. 

Already they had worked in the strawberry fields of Arkansas 
and southern Iflinois. But it had been a wet spring with lots of rain 
and muggy, cloudy weather. Many of the strawberries had rotted 
before they could be picked. That had meant not many boxes of 
berries and not much money earned by the Riveras. For a while 
they had had barely enough money for gasoline and almost none 
for food. 

But later on, during the summer, they’d had better luck. For the 

weather farther north had been good and they had spent several 
months picking cherries in the orchards and cucumbers in the 
fields. 
Everybody except Juan worked whenever he could—even 
Felipe, who was just ten years old. He was too young to work 
legally, for the federal law said children could not be hired by 
farmers or anyone else. Yet, some employers had ignored the law 
and let him work. 

Felipe thought about his earnings. He’d given most of the money 
to his mother to buy food. But he’d kept some, too. During the past 
six months he’d saved about twenty dollars, which he had hidden 
under the inner lining of his right shoe. It was a lot of money, and 
Felipe was going to spend it for something special. If he were lucky, 
he could earn just a little more at the next stop. Felipe was good 
at picking apples, and they were headed for one of the orchards 
where the Riveras worked every year. 

When Mr. Rivera finally pulled the car into the driveway of the 
orchard, everyone scrambled out and looked around for familiar 
faces. There should be other Mexican-American families like them- 
selves arriving. And the Riveras expected to see buses and trucks 
with work crews. 

But Mr. Rivera had only one thing in mind: to find the farmer 
or the foreman who did the hiring. As his father hurried along the 
drive to the farmhouse, Felipe ran on ahead. He raced past the 
migrant camp. There a family could rent one of the small cabins 


for fifteen or twenty dollars a week. But the camp looked empty. 
That seemed strange to Felipe. 

Just as he passed the camp, he saw the farmer come out of his 
house and walk slowly toward them. The farmer was frowning, and 
Felipe knew at once that something was wrong. He stopped in the 
middle of the drive and waited for his father to catch up. 

“Hello, Rivera,” the farmer said gruffly as he approached them. 

Mr. Rivera nodded and smiled. He was glad the farmer had 
recognized him. But Felipe saw his father’s hands knot into tense 
fists. Mr. Rivera had sensed something was wrong too. 

“Sorry to tell you there’s no work just now,” the farmer said. 
“It'll be another week before the apples are ready to pick. Sum- 
mer’s been too cool, you know.” 

“Oh,” Mr. Rivera said. There was a long silence before he spoke 
again. ““Well, if we can stay awhile, we’ll be here when you do have 
work,” Felipe’s father said. 

“T can’t let you stay in the camp without paying rent,” the 
farmer said. “There are always expenses.” 

Mr. Rivera was silent again. He was trying to figure out what 


to do next. Felipe wished he could help. His father looked so sad. 
And when his mother heard the news, she would sigh and hug little 
Juan tightly. It would be hard to get enough money just for food, 
let alone pay for a place to stay. Felipe shuffled his feet in the drive, 
kicking dust over his shoes. 

Suddenly he laughed out loud. He wiggled his toes and felt the 
lump in his right shoe where the lining bulged. He began to tug on 
his father’s arm. “I’ve got something to tell you,”’ he said excitedly, 
but his father was lost in his own thoughts. 

Felipe yanked on his father’s arm again. 

At last Mr. Rivera leaned over to let Felipe whisper in his ear. 
Then he pulled back in surprise. He straightened up and stretched 
himself tali. Felipe did the same. 

“We'll pay the rent,” Mr. Rivera told the farmer. “And we'll 
wait for the apples to be ready to pick. Felipe brought us /a suerte!” 

Felipe grinned. He knew he hadn’t really brought the family 
luck. It was just that he and his father had forgotten about Felipe’s 
savings. The money would be used to pay part of the rent and buy 
food—until next week when there would be work. 
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CHAPTER 6: Families Change 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread Families Change 
pp. 42-43 p. 90/3 





Case Study A Family Story 
pp. 44-45 p. 90/1 





Recording 


The Little House and the Family That Grew 
p. 91/7 


Problems Book | 


The Family Cycle 
Peeinne 


p. 90/4 





MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Most families go through a pattern of 
development, which makes up a cycle. 





A 


Summary: Every family goes through a 
cycle, which is a continuously changing 
pattern in the age, size, and well-being of 

_ the family, in a different way; a cycle can 
be interrupted many times by physical or 
social forces. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Time 
Orientation 


System 


Orientation 


Research 
Orientation 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 
Poems 


Creative 
Writing 


ART AND MUSIC 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


Ss 


See A-1: Student Text 
See A-2: Art and Music 


See A-5: Stories and Poems 
See A-6: Other 


Story: Rip Van Winkle 
pp. 90-91/5 

Story: The New Baby 
p. 92/11 


Experience chart: Learned 
skills p. 92/12 


Art: Construct time scale of 
life cycle p. 90/2 

Art: Draw “How My Family 
Has Changed” p. 91/8 


Art: Make collage of wedding 


ceremonies p. 91/9 


See B-1: Other 
See B-2: Problems Book 


See C-4: Stories and Poems 


See C-1: Stories and Poems 
See C-2: Stories and Poems 





Story: Where is Daddy? 
p- 93/1 

Story: Annie and the Old 
One p. 93/2 

Book: The Chosen Baby 
p. 94/4 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Speaker: Aspects of 
retirement p. 93/14 


Let’s pretend: 20 year 
sleep p. 91/6 


Discussion: House becomes 


a home pp. 91-92/10 


Situations: Alternate 
solutions pp. 92-93/13 


Show pictures: Families 
differ p. 93/1 


Current event: Effects of death 


on family p. 94/5 
Show pictures: Natural 
catastrophies p. 94/6 
Situations: Physical forces 
p. 94/7 
Situations: Social forces 
pp. 94-95/8 





CHAPTER 6: Families Change 


Statement to the Teacher 


It is important that students learn to view the family as a moving 
picture rather than as a snapshot. Every family changes as it moves 
through the family cycle. Such changes bring both happiness and 
unhappiness. Every family must learn to cope with changes; the 
only change that is completely beyond its control or influence is 
the aging of family members. 

While children are quite sensitive to the question of aging, it is 
important that they develop a perspective of its place in the family 
cycle. Birth, growth into maturity, and death affect every family 
member; yet the family regenerates itself. It moves into new cycles 
even though individual members die as part of the natural cycle of 
life. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ite ERG, revie We SOM Bi e..2. 2 cases cacteccs tenesestecsessseesonees L-T 3 
URGamake time;scalem.cc...-.. oosees-sesosestene cena A-2 
De Text, “Families Chan eye w.cerc.. eee eess certs A-3 
oR Gconchudestimescalemure cess erence sneer A-2 
URGs preparemonspeak er ecu. osc ns. treeses A-14 
3: PUR GSC Vice eee rete eer retace rts tre cvewssteeneen eee A-5 
DIR GAGISCUSSION Se cence ceuscseeesescs ccc cos ssseevovseooeees A-6 
PRG apreparestomcollagesmrtsccssteec se eeseee A-9 

4. Record, “The Little House and the Family 
Date Ge Wisesie sates oscars ctese ets caesssseatsn chia vaceoats A-7 
5 PB ye Lhesbamilys@yclemenecccaten:-coceeeccsoreesee es A-4 
TRG, ‘collage, (tinct. corccosceteeee setts ee vaioge aston ons A-9 
6. TRG, Story oiccciccossiscaceetetuceeteocccensdtonstssosonutoseveeutt A-11 
TRG GISCUSSIOMeecececeeerseter eens cots ssncrenete ees A-10 
if Text) review sHamiliesi@hangedr....-cesecceear: A-3 
MRGwexpericnce chant meeresereserse-sesteee esse csertns A-12 
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8. TRG, review time SCale............:sceeeeeeesseseees A-2 


TRG, Speaker <2. icc. -ccsccssscevuc- ones ces seeeeeeerseseere A-14 
g). PB “The: Bamilys@ycle greet. eee A-4 
TRG, Show pictures eercsssctesccesseemerseesesaeeseeerere B-1 
PB: Families Are; Different B-2 
10. TRG) Situations cencessccosecsres cece reece ee C-8 
TRG); situations’; ciccseccccccersest eee ee C-7 
iit Text;"A New Father viec.ce: cet ceoeecceee ere C-3 
12. PB, “Many Things Cause Changes in a 
Family?” \cssesc.ooiccccusdecdsstes cgusncets es cecussustercceeeet C-9 
Vocabulary 
birth home 
cycle house 
death marriage, remarriage 
divorce retirement 
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Adoption explained on the basis that the child was personally 
chosen. 

Zolotow, Charlotte. The Sky Was Blue. New York: Harper & Row. 
A girl sees that styles have changed since her mother was her 
age, but notes that many important things remain the same. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Most families go through a pattern of development, 
which makes up a cycle. 


i 


To demonstrate that every family goes through a predictable 
cycle of change, have the students study the picture sequence 
“A Family Story,” on pages 44 and 45 of their text. Discuss 
the natural cycle of the family as inferred from the sequence. 
® A wedding marks the beginning of a family. 

A young couple starts raising a family. 

The family grows. 

The family grows older; the children grow up and start 
their own families. 

@ The couple retires from work. 

The students can then discuss the following questions: 

@ What will eventually happen to the old couple? 

® Who replaces them? 

® Do young people stay young forever? 

As a result of this discussion the students should discover that 
the aging of the family is a part of nature and to cite similar 
changes occurring within their own families. 


To illustrate the meaning of “‘life cycle,” have the class make 
a time scale to show the life cycle of one person by putting a 
heavy line (made of construction paper or yarn) on the bulle- 
tin board. The line should be divided into ten-year periods. 
Have the students pin pictures of representative events for 
each period at appropriate intervals on the time line. For 
example, pictures of a baby (representing birth) could be 
pinned to the beginning of the time line. The next interval 
might show the child going to school, the next the teen-ager 
in high school, and so on. Have the class decide on a name for 
the person. They should then make up a story for each period 
of the person’s life shown on the time scale. For the first 
period, birth, the students should decide how many members 
are in the baby’s family, where the family lives, what kind of 
work the father does, and what the family’s income is. For the 


second period they should identify the school the child is 
attending, describe the child’s friends, and specify the interests 
of the child. They should continue in this fashion until they 
have described the complete life cycle of the person, including 
his death. Then discuss with the class how the different stages 
in a person’s life cycle affect the person’s family. You might, 
for example, ask, ““How will the family be affected when the 
child goes to school? when he marries? when he has children 
of his own?” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that the family goes through a cycle that is affected by 
the life cycles of its members. 


To demonstrate that every family goes through a similar pat- 
tern of development, have the students study the picture se- 
quence ‘‘Families Change,” on pages 42 and 43 of their text. 
Call attention to the events that are illustrated. Point out that 
each event generally occurs during a period of the family cycle 
and affects the family system in a different way. Lead the class 
in discussing how each event might affect the family and 
whether it would occur during the early, middle, or late stages 
of the life cycle. 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
create a short story related to each picture in which they de- 
scribe how the event has changed the family system. 


To illustrate the fact that most families go through a pattern 
of development that makes up a cycle, have the students com- 
plete activity 6-A in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that every family changes continually in age, 
size, and well-being, read the class “Rip Van Winkle” (see 
Bibliography). After reading the story, discuss the ways 
in which Rip’s family had changed in the twenty years that 
he had been asleep. Ask questions such as the following: 

@ What happened to Rip’s wife? (She died.) 

@ What happened to his children? 

@ Where did Rip make his home? 


@ What did he do there? 

@ Why was Rip happier after his long sleep? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that every family goes through continuous changes and 
to give some examples of these changes. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, ask the students to pre- 
tend that they have just awakened after having been asleep for 
twenty years. They should describe how they and their fami- 
lies changed while they were asleep. You might ask the stu- 
dents questions such as the following: 

® Are you working? 

@ Are you still going to school? 

® Has your appearance changed? 

@ Has anyone in your family married, had children, or 
retired? 

Have the lives of any of your other relatives changed? If so, 
how? 

@ Are you richer or poorer than you were before? 


To discover that families change in age, number of members, 
and well-being, the students can listen to the recorded story 
for Chapter 6. 


To further emphasize that the size and well-being of every 
family are continuously changing, have the students ask their 
parents to tell them about any significant changes in their lives 
that have occurred in the past thirty years. Examples of such 
changes should be marriages, beginning a new home, a move, 
change of jobs, and grandparents coming to live with the 
family. Each student should draw a picture of one of the 
events described by his parents. Display the drawings under 
the title “How My Family Has Changed.” Then lead the class 
in discussing the illustrated changes and how these changes 
affected their families. 

As a result of this activity, the students should be able to con- 
clude that all families change and that the changes may vary 
from one family to another. 


10. 


To demonstrate that the family cycle begins with marriage, 
have the class make a collage of different marriage ceremonies 
in the United States. Each student should bring to class at 
least one picture of a marriage ceremony taken from a maga- 
zine, newspaper, or family album. (Magazines such as Life, 
Redbook, Ladies Home Journal, and McCall’s frequently have 
pictures of wedding ceremonies.) Examples should include 
different types of wedding ceremonies (Christian, Jewish, 
civil); ceremonies in different locales (in church, outdoors, at 
home); and ceremonies from the past and present. After show- 
ing the class all the pictures, discuss how marriage relates to 
the beginning of the family cycle, asking questions such as the 
following: 
@ What does it mean to be married? (Different wedding vows 
might be read and discussed at this point.) 
@ Why do people get married? (They love each other and want 
to raise children.) 
®@ In terms of the family cycle, what does getting married 
mean? (4 new family may begin.) 
As a result of this activity, the students should be able to con- 
clude that there are many different kinds of marriage ceremo- 
nies but in all cases the wedding symbolizes the beginning of a 
new family cycle. 


To demonstrate that after marriage two people should estab- 

lish a home that reflects a spirit of love and cooperation and 

provides for basic physical necessities, discuss how a house 

becomes a home by asking the students questions such as the 

following: 

® Does a house become a home when the builders put on the 
front door? 

@ Is it a home when the people within it love each other? 

@ Js it a home when the family members who live there work 
together to solve their problems, play together, and respect 
each other? 

Next ask the students to draw a picture of something they 

would need or want if they had just moved into a house or an 

apartment that had nothing in it. Discuss the pictures with the 
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11. 


12. 
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class, asking why each item might be necessary in beginning 
a home. Ask the students to name other items that would be 
needed to begin a home. 

As a result of this activity, the students should be able to cite 
examples of cooperation within the family, they should also be 
able to name appliances and furniture that would be needed to 
start a home. 


To illustrate how raising children is a part of managing the 
home, read the class the story “The New Baby,” on pages 95 
through 97. Then ask the following questions: 

How many of you have new brothers and sisters? 

How has your life changed since the new baby came? 
Do you have more responsibilities? 

Do members of your family have more responsibilities? 
Do your parents spend as much time with you? 

As a result of this activity the students should recognize that the 
second step in the family cycle, raising children, brings many 
changes within the family structure. 


To demonstrate that children learn many skills and have many 

new experiences as they grow from babyhood to childhood, 

write in experience chart form examples of experiences your 

students handle differently now than they did as babies. Have 

the students complete each of the statements. For example, 

you might write on the chart: 

® When I was a baby, my family fed me. Now I 
(Feed myself) 

® When I was a baby, I cried when I needed something. Now 
I . (Ask for it) 

@ When I was a baby, I went only where my family took me. 
Now I . (Go places by myself or with friends) 

@ When I was a baby, I did not know how to play. Now I 

. (Know many games) 

@ When I was a baby, my mother gave me baths. Now I — 
—. (Take my own baths) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that we learn many skills from babyhood to childhood. 














13. To demonstrate that many times the breadwinners of the 


family must make important decisions regarding their jobs, 

place of work, and way of living, present the following situa- 

tions, for which the students should discuss alternative solu- 
tions: 

a. Mr. Kraft and his wife have five children. He is a teacher 
in a small-town school. He is offered a job as a salesman 
with a large company in New York City and must decide 
what to do: 

@ Take the job because there are many more things to do 
in the city and he will be earning more money for his 
large family. 

@ Stay in the small town, where there are nice parks and 
he knows everyone; although he earns little money, he 
enjoys being a teacher. 

b. Ann’s father has a good job as a plumber. All three children 
in the family are now in school. Ann’s mother finds that 
she has a lot of spare time. Her choices: 
® Take a job and earn more money for the family. 
® Go tothe community college and take some courses that 

interest her. 

® Stay home and do some work on her house. 

® Do part-time volunteer work at the local hospital. 

c. Lilian’s father was laid off at the iron smelter. Her mother 
is working as a waitress; however, the work tires her and 
she doesn’t like to leave her small children. Lilian’s father 
cannot find any work for which he is trained in the area. 
His choices: 

@ Wait until they rehire workers at the iron smelter, al- 
though it could be a long time. 

® Move to another city and try to find work at a smelter 
there. 

@ Train for a new occupation as a carpenter. 

d. Last year a severe drought wiped out almost the entire 
soybean crop on Andy’s father’s farm. His parents know 
that if it happens again this year they will lose their land. 
They have been offered a good price for their farm by a 
wealthy neighbor. Their choices: 
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@ Take the offer and use the money from the sale to start 
a small business in a nearby town. 

®@ Stay on the farm because, as Andy’s father says, “‘the 
family has soil in its blood.” 

@ Take the money from the sale and buy a farm in a 
different part of the country where the weather is more 
dependable. 

® Goto the city, where Andy’s father could be a salesman 
for a farm machinery company. 

The students should be able to evaluate each choice in terms 
of its good and bad points. 

As a result of this activity they should be able to name several 
factors that might influence a breadwinner’s decision about 
where to live. 


To illustrate the meaning of retirement, invite a person who 
has retired to speak to the class. (Take care that your guest 
is one who has found retirement to be a rewarding experience.) 
Before he arrives, briefly discuss the meaning of the word 
retirement with your students. The speaker should discuss the 
different aspects of growing older, covering the following top- 
ics: 

What he does with his spare time 

New hobbies and interests that he has developed 
Different programs and services available to senior citizens 
How the nation helps the elderly through medicare and 
social security 

@ Whether he has grandchildren 

After the guest’s visit ask your students if anyone in their 
families is retired. Ask if the person is happy in his retirement. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to evaluate 
retirement in terms of its good and bad points. 


Major Idea B: The ways in which families go through cycles differ. 


1. 


To demonstrate that the ways in which families go through 
stages of the life cycle differ from place to place, from one 


economic level to another, from one ethnic background to 
another, and from one generation to another, bring to class a 
variety of pictures illustrating a particular stage of the life 
cycle such as a wedding, a birth, or retirement. (The pictures 
that the students collected for activity A-9 in this chapter may 
be useful here.) First show the students the pictures relating 
to geographical differences. Ask them to point out differences 
that could be attributed to the different tocations pictured. 
Next show the pictures relating to differences in economic 
levels and ask the students to describe the differences pictured. 
Follow the same approach with pictures of families from dif- 
ferent ethnic backgrounds and from different generations. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 
at least three factors that cause families to go through the life 
cycle in different ways. 


To demonstrate that the way a family goes through a cycle 
differs from place to place, from one economic level to 
another, from one ethnic background to another, and from one 
generation to another, have the students complete exercise 6-B 
in their Problems Book. 


Major Idea C: The cycle is interrupted many times by physical or 
social forces such as divorce, death, or remarriage. 


a) To illustrate how divorce can upset the family cycle, read the 


class the story Where is Daddy? (see Bibliography). 

After hearing the story the students should be able to state in 
their own words how a divorce can upset the family cycle and 
to cite various ways in which it affects family members. 


To illustrate the inevitability of family members’ moving 
through the cycle, read the story Annie and the Old One (see 
Bibliography). 

After hearing this story the students should be able to cite 
examples within their own family, or that of pete of the 
death of grandparents. 
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To demonstrate that the family cycle may be interrupted by 

remarriage, have the students study the illustrations, “A New 

Father,” on pages 46 and 47 of their text. Discuss the follow- 

ing ideas: 

@ The initial family group lacks a father, probably because of 
death or divorce. 

@ The mother introduces her children to a prospective father. 

®@ The children get to know the prospective father better. 

®@ The mother and “new father” get married. 

After discussing these pictures, lead the students to conclude 

that there will be a number of changes in family relationships 

as a result of the new marriage. Ask them to discuss some of 

the changes and problems that might occur. To reinforce these 

ideas, read the story “A Name for a New Father” (see 

pages 97 through 98). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

a chart story telling what remarriage means to the families 

involved. 


To show that families may consciously change their cycle by 
adopting a child, read the book The Chosen Baby (see Bibliog- 
raphy) to the class. Discuss how such a change can affect an 
entire family and can lead to the happiness of all concerned. 
After the discussion the students should be able to state what 
this event meant to the family. 


To illustrate the fact that the cycle may be interrupted by 
death, bring to class a carefully selected newspaper or maga- 
zine article describing a current event that involved a death, 
such as an automobile accident, an airplane accident, or a 
hotel fire. Discuss how this event will change the life of the 
affected family. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to answer 
the following questions: 

@ What kinds of hardships might this create for the mother? 
@ How will the children’s lives be affected by the death of their 

father? 


To illustrate the fact that changes in the cycle may be caused 
by physical forces, bring to class pictures of different natural 
catastrophes. Explore with the students what these occur- 
rences can mean to a family. You might, for example, ask them 
how a flood could affect a family. (Home or crops may be lost; 
the family may be forced to relocate; death or illness could 
result. ) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
together a fictional story of a family that has suffered a change 
in its cycle due to a natural catastrophe. 


To demonstrate that changes in the family cycle are some- 
times caused by physical forces, divide the class into groups, 
each with a situation to resolve. Give each group a certain 
amount of time for members to discuss their situation among 
themselves; then they should present it to the rest of the class, 
explaining their solution. Give one of the following situations 
to each group. 

a. Mr. and Mrs. Brown, their three children, and Mrs. 
Brown’s mother (who lives with them) have just had their 
house destroyed by a hurricane. 

b. The Randolphs are wheat farmers. For the third year in a 
row, their wheat crop has been destroyed by hail. 

c. Mr. Edison runs his own business. A fire has badly dam- 
aged the building that houses it, destroying most of his 
merchandise. Mr. Edison was injured in the fire and is in 
the hospital. 

d. The Goldens live near the Missouri River. It flooded again 
this year, and the Goldens are one of the families hit by the 
flood. Their house can be repaired, although there is much 
damage inside it and most of the furniture is ruined. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to evaluate 

the solutions presented by each group in terms of the appropri- 

ateness to each situation. 


To demonstrate that changes in the family cycle may be 
caused by social forces, present the following situations, for 
each of which the students should find a solution: 


a. For several years Mr. Todd has worked for an airplane 
factory in a large city. The factory gets money from the 
government to build its airplanes. However, the govern- 
ment has decided that it does not want to spend any more 
money building airplanes. Mr. Todd and many other men 
are laid off. The Todd family must decide what to do: 
© Move to another town where there is an airplane factory 
and hope that Mr. Todd can find work there. 

@ Stay in the same town and hope that Mr. Todd can find 
another kind of work. 

@ Mr. Todd can go back to school while Mrs. Todd works 
to support the family. 
b. Mr. Tellman has been drafted into the army for three years. 
He must be away from his family for most of this time. Mrs. 
Tellman and the two children must decide what to do: 
® Go with Mr. Tellman for three months, and find 
another place to live when he goes overseas. 

® Stay in their home, although it will be hard to live on 
the money Mr. Tellman can send. 

© Move to another city and live with Mrs. Tellman’s par- 
ents. 

c. Mr. Livingston works for a company that has a rule that 
all employees must retire when they become sixty-five 
years old. On Mr. Livingston’s next birthday he will be 
sixty-five and so must retire. He knows that he will have 
a lot of time on his hands. He must decide what he wants 
to do after he retires: 

@ Move to a retirement home. 

® Move in with his daughter and her family because they 
have told him many times that they would like this. 

@ Stay where he is and find some kind of volunteer work 
to do. 

@ Try to find another job. 

@ Move to a smaller home. 

After the students have selected a solution for each situation, 

ask them to explain their choices. You might ask: 

@ What change is taking place in the family? 

@ Is there any way the family can stop this change? 


Students should be able to evaluate their choices in terms of how 
their solutions would affect each family under consideration. 


9. To demonstrate that the family cycle is interrupted many 
times by outside physical or social forces, have the students 
complete exercise 6-C in their Problems Book. 


STORIES 


THE NEW BABY 
by Ruth and Harold Shane 


Mike lived in a white house. There was a green lawn around the 
house, and lots of pretty flowers. 

Mike was sweeping the garage. Daddy was mowing the lawn. 
Mummy was in the house cooking supper. 

A big red truck stopped in front of the house. The deliveryman 
took a large box from the truck. He was bringing it to Mike’s 
house. 

What could it be? It wasn’t Christmas, so it couldn’t be a Christ- 
mas present. It wasn’t a lawnmower. Daddy had a lawnmower. It 
wasn’t a new tricycle. Mike had a new tricycle. 

“Hello,” Mike said to the deliveryman. 

“Hello, there,” said the deliveryman. 

“Ts that for us?” asked Mike. 

“Yes,” replied the deliveryman. He rang the doorbell. 

“What’s in the box?” Mike asked. 

“It’s a Bathinette.*” 

Mike wondered what a Bathinette could be. Mummy came to 
the door. “Please bring the box right in,” she said to the man. 

The deliveryman put the box by the window. Then he went back 
to the truck and drove away. 

Mike looked at the big box. ““What’s a Bathinette, Mummy?” he 
asked. 


*Bathinette is a trademark of the Baby Bathinette Corporation. 
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Daddy came in before Mummy had time to answer. 

“Aha!” he said. “Here’s our new Bathinette.” 

“What is a Bathinette?” asked Mike again. 

“A Bathinette is a baby’s bathtub,” Daddy told Mike. “It’s for 
the new baby.” 

For a minute Mike did not say anything. 

“Whose baby?” he asked at last. 

“Our baby,” Daddy said. “After a while we’re going to have a 
new little one.” 

Mike couldn’t believe it! 

“A baby!” he said excitedly. ““What will it be like? 

“Will it be a little girl? 

“Will it be a boy? 

“Will it have red hair like Susie next door?” 

“Hold on a minute!” laughed Daddy. ““We don’t know what it 
will look like or whether it will be a little boy or a little girl. We 
can only guess. It’s a surprise!” 

“When will the baby be here?’ Mike asked. 

Daddy told Mike that the baby would come quite soon. 

Then Mummy said “Time for supper!” before Mike could ask 
even one more question. 

Mike ate a big supper and he had a cooky for dessert. And all 
the time he wondered what the baby would be like and thought of 
the fun he could have with a baby brother or sister. 

A few days later Mike had another surprise. Aunt Pat was 
coming. Daddy, Mummy, and Mike went to the station to meet 
her. 

“Aunt Pat is going to help you and Mummy feed and bathe the 
baby,” said Daddy as they watched the train pull into the station. 

“There’s Aunt Pat,” Mike cried. 

The first thing Aunt Pat said was, “How big you are, Mike!’ 

The first thing Mike said was, ““We’re going to have a baby!” 

“Is that so!” said Aunt Pat. She seemed very surprised. 

“Yes! And you and I are going to help feed it!’ 

“Well, well!’ said Aunt Pat. 

She still looked very surprised. 

At supper Mike asked, ‘““Who will bring the baby?” 

Daddy said, “No one will bring it. Mummy will go to the hospi- 
tal for the baby.” 
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“Yes,” Mummy explained. “In a little while the doctor will help 
me have the baby at the hospital.” 

“Aunt Pat, Mummy’s going to have the baby at the hospital,” 
Mike repeated. 

That night Mike woke up. The light was burning. It was still 
dark outside. Aunt Pat was in the hall. She wore her bathrobe. 
Mummy and Daddy were up too. 

“Where are you going?” Mike asked. 

Mummy kissed Mike and smiled. “I’m going to the hospital for 
our baby,” she said. “I'll bring it home soon.” 

In the morning Mike helped Aunt Pat. He laced his shoes. He 
brought out the cornflakes. He carried chairs to the table. He 
brought in the milk. And he ate every bite of his breakfast. 

The telephone rang. Mike got there first. It was Daddy. 

Daddy said, “Mike, you have a fine baby sister!” 

“Ohhh!” said Mike, handing the telephone to Aunt Pat. “Maybe 
I could run and tell Mrs. Blair.” 

“Of course you may,” Aunt Pat told him. 

So Mike ran next door as fast as he could. 

Before long Daddy came home in the car. He boosted Mike in 
the air and then ran into the house to see Aunt Pat. 

Just then a big red truck stopped in front of the house. The 
deliveryman took a big box from the truck. He was bringing it to 
Mike’s house. What could it be? 

It wasn’t Christmas yet, so it couldn’t be a Christmas present. 
It couldn’t be a lawnmower. Daddy still had a lawnmower. And 
it couldn’t be a tricycle. Mike still had his red tricycle. Could it be 
another Bathinette? 

Mike ran up the steps. He didn’t even wait to say hello to the 
deliveryman. He went looking for Daddy and Aunt Pat. He was 
quite excited. 

“Aunt Pat,” Mike said, “are we going to have another baby?” 

“What!” said Daddy. 

“T hardly think so,” said Aunt Pat. “At least not for a while. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Well,” said Mike, “the deliveryman is here with another box. 
He brought one just before the baby came!” 

Daddy laughed and said, “This is a surprise for you, Mike. Let’s 
go and get the package.” 


The deliveryman was at the door. 

“Hello,” Mike said. 

“Hello, there,” said the deliveryman. 

“That’s for me,” Mike told him and pointed to the big package. 
Daddy and the deliveryman carried the box up the stairs. 

“What can it be?” Mike wondered. “It’s too big to be toys.” 

“Come on!” said Daddy. “Give me a hand and soon you'll see 
what it is.” 

Mike ran upstairs. He and Daddy opened the box and there was 
a new bed! 

“For me!’’ cried Mike. 

Mike and Daddy put it together. Mike was very happy, and said, 
“Now the baby can have my little bed!”’ 

He wanted very much to see the baby. 

It seemed a long time that he had to wait. Aunt Pat and Daddy 
went to see Mummy and the baby every day. 

Mike spent the days finding some of his toys for the baby to play 
with when she came home. What would she be like? 

What will we call her? he wondered. 

Daddy and Mike decided to call the baby Pat after Aunt Pat. 

All the time Mike wondered, Where will she want to play? What 
will the baby look like? When will Mummy and the baby come 
home? 

Then one day Daddy was bringing Mummy and Pat home from 
the hospital in the car. Mike sat on the steps and waited for them. 
A green car came along. It was not the car Mike was looking for. 
A yellow car came along. It was not the right car either. 

Then a blue car turned the corner. That was their car. 

Mike ran down the sidewalk to the car. Daddy got out first. He 
gave Mike an extra high boost in the air. Mummy kissed Mike and 
told him how glad she was to be home. 

Mrs. Blair came over from the house next door. Mrs. Mooney 
and Mrs. Hansen walked over from their houses across the street. 
Everyone wanted to see little Pat. 

But Mike wanted to see her most of all. He looked. She had tiny 
hands and she had blue eyes. She had soft yellow hair, just as he 
had thought she might. 

When Aunt Pat, Daddy, little Pat, and Mummy were inside, 
Mike said, “May I hold our baby?” 


“Of course you may,” Mummy said. 

So Mike sat on the couch. Then they put a big pillow on his lap 
and put the baby on the pillow. How proud Mike was! It’s wonder- 
ful to have a baby, Mike decided. 


A NEW FATHER 
by Mary Madearis 


Norah had a new father. 

He had been her new father for only two days. Her mother had 
married her new father on Friday. Now it was Sunday and Norah 
still didn’t know what to call him. 

She could not call him “Daddy” because that was what she 
called her real father. And now her real father lived in another part 
of town. 

She could not call her new father “Mr. Janson” because that was 
not what you called a new father. 

“Maybe you can decide what to call him after we have the picnic 
this evening,” her mother said. 

The picnic was to be in the backyard. Steve and Jonathan were 
coming to the picnic. 

Steve and Jonathan were Mr. Janson’s two sons. Steve was ten 
years old. Jonathan was eight. They lived with their mother in 
another part of town. 

Norah’s mother said, “Look at the clock. It is time to fry the 
chicken for the picnic. Norah, could you make the salad?” 

Norah put the round wooden salad bowl on the sink counter. She 
tore up lettuce leaves with her fingers and put them in the round 
wooden bowl. Her mother was busy at the stove. 

Norah’s new father came into the kitchen, carrying a bag of 
groceries. “I bought carrots and radishes to put in the salad,” he 
said. ““May I help you fix that salad, Norah Jane?” 

Norah nodded. 

Then she smiled. She had never been called Norah Jane before. 
But she didn’t say anything. She still didn’t know what to call her 
new father. 

Norah watched as Mr. Janson washed the carrots and radishes 
under the sink faucet. Then he took a knife and sliced the carrots 
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into long yellow strips. He sliced the radishes into little white 
circles. 

“O.K., Norah Jane. You put these pretty things on that funny 
green stuff.” 

And Norah took her hands and scooped up all the yellow strips 
of carrots and round circles of radishes. She put them on top of the 
green lettuce in the round wooden bowl. 

“My, but that chicken smells good,”’ he said to Norah’s mother. 
“T hope the boys get here soon.” 

The doorbell rang. 

It was Steve and Jonathan. 

“Hi, Dad,” they said. “Hi, Norah.” 

Steve held out a white cardboard box. “A present for you, Mrs. 
J.,” he said. “It’s something we made for the picnic.” 

Norah’s mother laughed. “Thank you for the new name. ‘Mrs. 
J.’ is certainly a very good name for me now.” 

Norah thought it a good name for Steve and Jonathan to call her 
mother too. 

But still she didn’t know what to call her new father. 

Norah’s mother opened the lid of the cardboard box to see what 
Steve and Jonathan had made for her. “Oh, it’s chocolate chip 
cookies,” she said. She was very pleased. “Everybody made some- 
thing for this picnic,”’she said.‘“You made the dessert. Your father 
and Norah made the salad. I made the chicken.” 

“And I’m going to make tracks to the backyard and set up the 
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picnic table,’ Norah’s new father said. ““Come on, boys. Let’s eat.” 

Steve and Jonathan went into the backyard with their father. 
They moved the picnic table to a shady place by the back fence. 
Norah brought out a green-striped tablecloth. The boys went back 
in the house to help Norah’s mother bring out the rest of the picnic 
supper. 

Then they all sat down and ate their picnic supper together. 

Steve and Jonathan told silly jokes. Everybody sang funny songs. 

The sun went down and a star came out in the sky. 

Norah felt very full and happy. 

But still she hadn’t found a name to call her new father. 

“Norah Jane! Norah Jane!” her new father said, “How about the 
last chocolate chip cooky?” 

He was calling her by her special middle name again. 

Then she had an idea. ““Do you have a middle name?” she asked 
her new father.. 

Her new father looked at her in surprise. “Of course I have,” he 
said. ‘““My middle name is Sam. But nobody ever called me Sam.” 

“Tl call you Sam if you want me to,” Norah said. 

Norah’s new father looked very pleased. ‘“That’s exactly what I 
want you to call me,” he said. “Now your mother has a special new 
name, and I have a special new name.” He held the plate out 
toward Norah. “Have a cooky, Norah Jane.” 

“Thank you, Sam,” Norah said. 

And Norah’s new father had a new name at last. 





UNIT TWO: PEOPLE AT WORK 


Structure of the Unit 


This unit helps students understand the fundamental concepts 
underlying the operation of our economic system. It does so by 
relating the concepts or ideas to each student’s experiences in his 
family, in school, and in his community. Students explore these 
experiences not as isolated incidents, but as parts of the interrela- 
tionship between themselves and the world. 

This unit not only deals with the positive aspects of our 
economy, but also handles some of the major problems. The chap- 
ters related to income differences and unemployment are of par- 
ticular importance, because students are confronted with these 
problems. They may experience them personally through their own 
families or see the symptoms within their communities. 

The unit introduces a number of words and terms not usually 
associated with the vocabulary of young children. Don’t shy away 
from presenting them. Unusualness will help students master their 
relationship to the ideas presented. Furthermore, the words are 
reinforced continually throughout the unit, so there is no need for 
the traditional drill approach to vocabulary development. 

As students complete the unit they should gain a greater aware- 
ness of how they and the other members of their families relate to 
the rest of society—an image that is so necessary in our rapidly 
changing world. 


Unit Activities 


1. To introduce the unit, have the students study the illustration 
on pages 50 and 51 of their text. Ask them who the people in 
the scene are. (Workers). Then ask them what kind of jobs the 
people have. 

As a result of their discussion the students should be able to list 
logical occupations for many of the workers in the photograph. 
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To illustrate the role of banking in our economic system, have 

the students complete the following activities in Chapters 7 

through 10 of Unit Two. (You should give priority to these 

activities.) 

® Chapter 7: Read the story “The Ditch That Brings Food” 
(activity A-5, page 106). It emphasizes savings in the classi- 
cal sense; that is, one forgoes present consumption in order 
to achieve greater satisfaction at a later date. 

®@ Chapter 8; Read the three “Solving a Business Problem” 
vignettes (activity C-5, pages 122 through 123). These sto- 
ries will help the students discover how banks provide 
services for other businesses and the importance of savings 
and loans in the production of those services. 

© Chapter 9: Have the students act out the playlet demon- 
strating that savings are needed to build machines (activity 
B-6, page 139). Be sure to emphasize that bankers are 
specialists, and that without their services and the savings 
of many people, businesses would have a difficult time 
growing. 

® Chapter 10: Read to the class the playlet “A Trip to the 
City Bank” (activity A-8, pages 150 through 151). This 
playlet reinforces the concept of saving and lending and 
their importance in our economy. 


To demonstrate the relation of production, consumption, and 
income in our economy to the well-being of the people of our 
country, develop the following series of simulations, beginning 
with Chapter 8 and continuing through Chapter 12. 
® Chapter 8: See activity C-8, page 123. 
Chapter 9: See activity C-2, page 140. 
Chapter 10: See activity A-5, page 149. 
Chapter 11: See activity A-16, page 167. 
Chapter 12: See activity A-11, page 179. 

See activity C-7, page 181. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To evaluate the students’ understanding of Unit Two, have them 
turn to pages 94 and 95 in their text. 

As a result of the activities that were covered throughout this unit, 
the students should be be able to analyze the illustrations to reach 
the following conclusions: 


I. Since people usually want more than they have, they have to 
learn to make wise choices. 


Consumers are people who satisfy their needs by using up goods 
and services; producers are people who do useful work by mak- 
ing something or helping others. 


To produce faster and better, people divide the labor and 
become specialists. 


What people earn depends on many factors: the demand for 
their services or goods, their skill, the risks they take, and the 
extent to which the workers are united. 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 


Student Text 
Episode Then and Now 
pp. 56-57 pp. 105-106/4 
Case Study What Will the A. We have unlimited wants but limited re- 
Jacksons Choose? sources. 
pp. 54-55 p. 107/5 
Picture Spread People Make Choices 
pp. 52-53 p. 110/8 
B. Because we have unlimited wants but 
limited resources, we have to learn to 
make wise choices. 
Recording 
The Fisherman and His Wife 
p. 106/3 


C. As man fulfills his wish for more and 
more goods, he changes the environment. 


Problems Book Ne 


What Do You Wish For? 


p. 24 p. 106/1 

Summary: Since people usually want more 
What Happens When We Wish for More than they have and since there are limited 
and More? resources, people have to learn to make 
os plies choices and to make decisions that will 


preserve resources. 
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ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial See C-5: Other 
Orientation 


Time See A-4: Student Text See B-11: Creative Dramatics 
Orientation 


System See B-2: Other 
Orientation 


Research See A-1: Stories and Poems See C-2: Problems Book 
Orientation See A-5: Stories and Poems See C-3: Other 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Song: Wishes, Wishes Story: Two Pesos for 
Poems p. 105/1 Catalina p. 107/6 


Story: The Ditch That Story: The Three Wishes 





Brings Food p. 106/5 p. 108/9 


Creative Skit: Affect of today’s choices 


Dramatics pp. 108-109/11 | 


ART AND MUSIC 








Art: Draw desired items p. 105/2 Art: See C-8: Student Text 


MISCELLANEOUS 














Neighborhood walk: Find 
environmental problems 
p. 110/6 

Speaker: Community leader 

p. 110/7 


Community 
Resources 











Other Photographic display: People Show photos of people in Show pictures of factory 
with few choices. p. 105/3 different environments area p. 109/1 













p. 106/2 | Analysis: Wasted materials 
Situation: Results of choices p. 109/3 

p. 107/7 _ Discussion: Conservation 
Experiment: Need p. 109/4 

priorities change p. 108/8 Pictorial display: 
Discussion: Parents limit Pollution p. 109/5 


choices p. 108/10 ; ; | 
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CHAPTER 7: People Make Choices 


Statement to the Teacher 


It is important that you point out to your students that most 
people always want more than they have. During the time when 
people had few advantages and little hope that their array of 
choices would increase, they wished for some kind of magic 
through which their desires would be fulfilled. This wish was ex- 
pressed in the fairy tales they developed and told to one another 
and to their children. For modern man, science and technology 
have played the role of the magic that was wished for long ago. As 
a result, man’s array of choices has grown steadily larger. 

For a long time, increasing the supply of material advantages, 
despite limited resources, has been man’s major goal in this coun- 
try. Now it that becoming more and more apparent that unless the 
consumption of resources is strictly limited, the environment will 
be damaged beyond repair. Man is facing the necessity of a shift 
in priorities, a shift from attempting to fulfill his unlimited desires 
to attempting to save his environment. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
Le Text; scPeoplecatyW Otkes Geccenc..-.co<.surcerre se oesiee UA-1 
PL RGN ar trimerctet iste ctrc cette tere cet arti erwareeaei ns A-2 

ERG show; pictures... ccseee cesnoeterossccstorseees B-2 

2: PByaa hateDony Ouaw isheh Oniamee cence ce B-1 
TRG, Poems, 2 26isscctoceiiateens vaceseve-cevseo see saansveraeuseees A-1 

IERG; prepare fort skit@ec cer cssrct sc cceceeresreoes B-11 

Sh TRG Skit sicecsse teats irnon testcase ae tearatenes teen B-11 
TRG, experimentnn.- creer ees eee ee B-8 

Text; Peoples Makes Choices. -..eecceseeetane C-8 

4. Text, ‘““What Will the Jacksons Choose?” ........ B-5 
TRG, StODy sic: cecorcereesersiec eee eee eee eee A-5 

Sy: Text, Vhensand NOW sence ee eee A-4 
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6. Records, ‘“The Fisherman and His Wife” ........ B-3 
7 


TRG, show: pictues ...... -.<-4eeeee ee C-1 

TRG, field trips 22. cere crs ances C-6 

8. TRG discuss field stripyerecceseteee eee reeeee eee C-6 

TRG, demonstration and discussion................+ C-3 

TRG, \disCussionics sescssecersene ere eee C-4 

3). TRG, pictomal displayieccc. nese eee eee C-5 

10. PB, “What Happens When We Wish for More 
and More??? 2... h5 258. oceeckecs cccoeestacesentsac cerca C-2 
TRG, discuss pictorial display ..................:00 C-5 
Vocabulary 

choice materials 
environment. pollution 


Bibliography 
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his pennies. 
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she is duped into buying an old tea set from Thelma. But she uses 
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Michael wondered when his birthday wish would come true. 
“Don’t expect wishes to come true by themselves,” said his 
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Meeks, Esther M. Jeff and Mr. James’ Pond. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. This science picture book tells how a small boy helps 

a farmer keep his pond fresh. 

Peet, William Bartlett. The Wump World. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. The Wumps live in a beautiful world. The Pollutians ruin 
it. A good story to show ecological choices. 

Wood, James Plasted. This Little Pig. Camden, N. J.: Nelson. The 
story of marketing. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: We have unlimited wants but limited resources. 


Lge 


To illustrate the fact that all people have wishes and that these 
wishes are continually changing, have the class sing the song 
“Wishes, Wishes,” on pages 110 through 111. Different stan- 
zas can be sung at appropriate times throughout the chapter. 
(See music on pages 276 through 277.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to inter- 
pret how each stanza illustrates the fact that people have unlim- 
ited wishes. 


oe 


To show that we have unlimited wants and limited resources, 
have each student draw a series of pictures of several of the 
things he would like to have. Develop a display of the draw- 
ings and call it “I Wish, I Wish, I Wish.” Then ask the 
students to explain why they wish for the things they drew. 
You should also ask them if they drew pictures of everything 


they wish for. (They will probably answer that they had nei- 
ther the time nor the space to show all their wishes.) Let the 
reporting of wishes continue until the class becomes aware of 
the vast number and variety of wishes. The students might 
speculate on how many factories would be needed; how many 
trees would have to be cut down; how many skilled workers 
would be needed; and how much steel and cloth would have 
to be made if everyone in the world were to have all his wishes 
fulfilled. 

As a result of this activity, the students should be able to con- 
clude that nearly everyone’s wishes are unlimited and that we 
cannot produce enough to satisfy all those wishes. 


To illustrate that even today there are people in our country 
and around the world who have very few choices, make a 
photographic display of people living in poverty here and 
abroad. These displays should be classified under such head- 
ings as “Food,” “Clothing,” and “Shelter.” Ask the students 
to compare the situations illustrated by the photographs with 
their own situations. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the choices available to them that are not available to 
children living under very poor conditions. 


To demonstrate that historically the number and kinds of 

choices in this country have changed, have the students study 

the episode ‘““Then and Now,” on pages 56 and 57 of their text. 

Point out that the pictures illustrate an area in our country as 

it was five parents ago, and as it is today. After studying the 

pictures on page 56 that show the area as it was five parents 
ago, ask the students the following questions: 

@ Why were there so many trees in this area five parents ago? 
(Our country was young; we had simple tools, which made 
it difficult to cut down the trees; there were fewer people in 
this country to use the wood of the trees.) 

® How many choices do you think the people who lived in 
this area had? (Few, because of the isolation of the area. 
People had to produce most of what they needed themselves.) 
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® How did most people earn their livelihood then? 

Then ask the students to study the pictures on page 57 that 

show the area as it is today. Ask them the following questions: 

@ Why are there so few trees today in this same area? (We 
have big tools to cut down trees easily; many people live here, 
so we need the space for cities and to grow food.) 

@ What has happened to the land? (An open-pit mine has been 
developed to produce minerals.) 

@ How many choices do you think people have who live in 
this area today compared to those who lived there five 
parents ago? (Many more) 

@ How do most people in this area earn their livelihood to- 
day? (Probably by working in the mine or in the city shown 
in the distance) 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

evaluate the advantages and disadvantages of living in this area 

five parents ago and living there today. 


To illustrate the fact that the conflict between unlimited 
wants and limited resources necessitates limiting present con- 
sumption to ensure future production, read the story “The 
Ditch That Brings Food,” on pages 111 through 112. Asa 
follow-up to the story, lead a class discussion about what the 
people in the story wanted and how they planned ahead to 
meet their wishes. Ask questions such as the following: 
® Why were the Indian fathers dancing and praying for rain? 
@ What would happen if no rain came? 
@ What was Swift Fox’s idea that would allow his people to 
continue living in the Blue Mountains country? 
@ What problems did this idea bring up? 
® What was Chief Red Cloud’s answer to the problem? 
You may want to point out that the story illustrates how 
people often have to give up one thing in order to have another 
thing they want more. The people in the story had less to eat 
for a while because they spent time producing tools to build 
the ditch in order to continue living near the Blue Mountains 
and to ensure that they would have sufficient food in the 
coming years. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
situations in which they have given up having some things they 
want now so that they can save for the future. 


Major Idea B: Because we have unlimited wants but limited re- 
sources, we have to learn to make wise choices. 


1. 


To illustrate the fact that every person wants more than he 
has, so he must learn to make choices, have the students 
complete exercise 7-A in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that people who live in different parts of the 
world have different wishes because their resources, customs, 
and situations are different, show the students photographs of 
people living in different physical environments. As you show 
each photo ask, ““What would you wish for most if you lived 
in this area? Why?” Write the most sensible answers concern- 
ing each photo on the chalkboard. For example, you could 
show pictures of the following: 

@ A woman in Calcutta washing her dishes in extremely dirty 
water (Clean water) 

A person living in a big-city slum (Better housing) 

The smog in Los Angeles (Clean air) 

Poverty in the Four Corners Region (Jobs and income) 
A street cluttered with billboards and neon signs (Better 
environment) 

After all the photographs have been discussed, the students 
should be able to conclude, in their own words, that the wishes 
of people vary with their needs. 


To discover that people need to learn to make wise choices, 
the students can listen to the recorded story for Chapter 7. 


To show that even today there are people in our country and 
around the world who have very few choices, make a photo- 
graphic display of people living in poverty here and abroad. 
These displays should be classified under such headings as 
“Food,” “Clothing,” and “Shelter.’’ Ask the students to com- 


pare the situations illustrated by the photographs with their 
own situations. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the choices available to them that are not available to 
children living under very poor conditions. 


To demonstrate that one of the most important things in life 
is to learn how to make choices, have the students study the 
pictures “What Will the Jacksons Choose?” on pages 54 and 
55 of their text. Help them discover that each person or family 
that is making a decision must consider the costs and benefits 
that might result from their choice. For example, ask the 
students to look at the picture on page 54 and ask, “What 
might happen if the Jacksons decide to buy a new car rather 
than a new tractor?” (They might not be able to produce as 
much as a result of using old equipment. The family thus will 
have less income. Less income may lead to a need to sell the 
new car which they so admire now.) Then have the students 
look at the picture at the top of page 55 and ask, ‘““When 
shopping, should Mrs. Jackson purchase every item her 
daughter wants her to buy?” Point out that in making deci- 
sions, many people prefer to satisfy their present wishes and 
not look to the future. Develop the idea that the most impor- 
tant thing in making a choice is that a person consider the 
result of his choice. This reasoning can be applied to the 
second picture on page 55, in which Mr. Jackson has to decide 
whether to repair the garage or the house. The last picture on 
page 55 should help the students discover that sometimes 
people have very limited choices. When bills are due, people 
should pay their debts to maintain other people’s confidence 
in them. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several major considerations in choice-making. 


To illustrate the fact that in making choices it is crucial to 
learning what is more important and what is less important, 
read the story “Two Pesos for Catalina’ (page 113) to the 
class. 


Point out that before making a choice it is important to know 

what alternatives are open. Then ask the students: 

@ Why didn’t Catalina buy everything she saw? (She had only 
two pesos and therefore had to limit her choice.) 

@ Why didn’t Catalina buy the flowers? the pancakes? the 
clay toys? (They would not last long. Also, she wanted to 
know what else she could choose from.) 

@ After Catalina bought the shoes, what did she buy next, 
and why? (She bought candy, because this was what she 
wanted next for her friends and could afford.) 

@ If you lived in Catalina’s country and someone gave you 
two pesos, would you make the same choices as Catalina 
did? (Perhaps not, since each person has his own ideas about 
what is most important. ) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to answer 

the following question logically: ““How would you decide what 

to buy with two pesos?” 


To help the students understand that a person can make a 
good choice when he is aware of the benefits of the choice as 
well as the sacrifices it necessitates in terms of giving up 
alternatives, tell the class a story about a boy who must make 
a choice. You may base the story on the following idea: 
A young boy is very hungry, but when it comes to making 
a choice between buying some food and buying some cray- 
ons, he chooses the crayons because he loves to draw. 
The story can end by describing the boy happily drawing 
pictures with his new crayons. After telling the story, lead the 
class in discussing the choice made by the boy. Ask the stu- 
dents questions such as the following: 
® Did the boy make a wise choice? 
@ When he bought the crayons, was he aware of his hunger? 
@ Why, then, did he choose the crayons? 
@ Do you think he would make this choice again? (Yes, he 
would if he feels that food is less important than crayons.) 
As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
conclude, in their own words, that making choices is a personal 
decision and involves an understanding of the consequences. 
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To demonstrate that as one need becomes satisfied it becomes 
less important and we try to satisfy other needs, the students 
can conduct the following experiment: One student can pre- 
tend he has just come in from the playground. He is hot, tired, 
and dirty. On the table are the following items: four erasers, 
four earmuffs, four glasses of lemonade, four comic books, 
four sandwiches, four crayons, four packages of paper, four 
small balls, four small toy airplanes. The student is allowed to 
choose four of the items on the table. He must decide which 
he will choose first. (Ask the children to pretend that the 
student has none of these items at home and cannot get them 
anywhere else.) He will probably choose the lemonade first. 
The class may urge him to take a second or third glass of 
lemonade before choosing anything else. If he is a wise choice- 
maker, he will shift his choice after the first lemonade to 
another item. The same technique can be conducted for the 
following situations: 
@ A child can pretend that he wants to play in the snow. It 
is very cold outside. Which of the items would he choose? 
e@ A child wants to draw pictures. Which item would he 
choose? 
@ A child wants to read and play ball. Which items would he 
choose? 
Lead a class discussion about why it would be a bad decision 
if the first child chose only lemonade; if the second child chose 
only earmuffs; and if the third child chose only pencils. Dis- 
cuss the reasons that a child would prefer one thing to 
another. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that if there are many things to choose from, people 
choose what is most important to them first. As they have more 
of this first thing priorities change: What was more important 
becomes less important, and what was less important becomes 
more important. 


To show that families must learn to make choices about what 
is most important to them, read the story ““The Three Wishes” 
(page 113 through 114) to the class. After the presentation of 


10. 


11. 


the story lead a class discussion about the importance of 
making choices as thoughtfully as possible. Point out that 
some choices open the way to many others and some close the 
way to others. Lead the students to discover that the story 
shows us something that we all do quite often: make on-the- 
spot judgments with little thought about future consequences, 
such as spending our money for quickly consumed trifles. For 
example, children often spend their pennies and nickels for 
candy and gum that are gone in a moment, but if they saved 
their money for a week or month or more, they could buy a 
doll or an airplane or some other toy that would give greater 
and more enduring satisfaction. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to retell 
“The Three Wishes” with the poor man and his wife making 
wiser and more creative choices, thus providing a new outcome 
to the story. 


To demonstrate that parents and children may not always 
agree on what is more important and what is less important, 
discuss with the class the question of whether parents should 
agree to provide whatever children ask for. To help the stu- 
dents understand that wishes should be reasonable and that 
parental direction is sometimes needed, you might cite some 
funny examples of children’s wishes that could prove harmful 
to them, such as eating only cake or candy, not going to bed, 
and so on. 

After the discussion the students should be able to cite personal 
examples regarding how parents limit their children’s choices. 


To demonstrate that today’s choices affect tomorrow’s, have 

several students act out the following skit: 
Seven or eight Cub Scouts and their leader pack food in 
knapsacks and go camping for two days. When they get to 
the campsite, the leader explains that since they will be 
camping out the next day too, they must not eat all their 
food today. The Scouts eat part of their food at nightfall, 
but two boys, Billy and Johnny, have bigger appetities. The 
campers sing a song around the campfire and then, one by 


one, they fall asleep. Only Billy and Johnny stay awake. 
Everything is quiet; only crickets and frogs can be heard. 
But Billy and Johnny sit up and tell each other that they 
are hungry. They say, “Let’s eat just a little. There will be 
plenty left for tomorrow.” At first they just nibble, but then 
they eat more and more until all their food is gone. When 
there is no more to eat, they fall asleep. The next morning 
everyone eats breakfast except Billy and Johnny, who look 
on longingly. When the leader asks them why they are not 
eating their breakfast, they say they are not hungry. But 
soon everyone sees that they are hungry and they shame- 
facedly admit that they have already eaten all their food. 
Since there is a long day ahead, with swimming and hiking 
and other activities that will make them even hungrier, Billy 
and Johnny are sent home. They promise themselves that 
next time they will make a better choice. 

After the skit, the students should be able to state in their own 

words the meaning of this phrase: “The choices one makes 

today affect the choices one can make tomorrow.” 


Major Idea C: As man fulfills his wish for more and more goods, 
he changes the environment. 


1. 


To demonstrate that as man fulfills his wish for more and 
more goods, he changes the environment, bring to class pic- 
tures from newspapers or magazines that show factories or 
heavily industrialized areas. Point out that in order to fulfill 
all the wishes of all of the people in the world for factory- 
produced goods, the entire countryside would have to be cov- 
ered with such factories and industries. The pictures can be 
displayed on the bulletin board under the title “The Day All 
Our Wishes for Factory Goods Came True.” Then lead a class 
discussion about how we would fulfill our wishes for food or 
recreation if the whole countryside were covered with facto- 
ries. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
examples in their own region where new buildings are changing 
their environment. 


2. 


To show that as man fulfills his wish for more and more goods, 
he changes the environment, also have the students complete 
exercise 7-B in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate how easily resources can be wasted when 

little thought is given to conserving them, have the class col- 

lect the contents of the room’s wastebaskets for one day. Then 

have the students analyze the collection. Ask the following 

questions: 

@ Which materials were thoroughly used up? 

@ Which were wasted? 

@ How can you, as a class, promote better conservation of 
materials? 

After the analysis the students should be able to suggest a set 

of rules they will follow to help use materials more efficiently. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, extend the discussion 
from the classroom to the world outside. Ask the students 
questions such as the following: 

® Having seen the waste in our classroom, do you think there 
is also waste in our homes and factories? 

@ What do you think will happen to the forests and minerals 
if we continue to be as wasteful throughout our country 
and the world? 

The students should be able to conclude, in their own words, 

that we may run out of some very valuable resources unless we 

are more careful in our use of them. 


To illustrate how the production of goods and services creates 
various forms of pollution, have the students make a pictorial 
display based on symptoms of pollution that they find in their 
own community. They may title the display ““We Pay a Price 
for Wanting More.” Classify the forms of pollution in this 
display under the headings ‘“‘Air Pollution,” “Water Pollu- 
tion,” “Noise Pollution,” and “Visual Pollution.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to make 
a drawing of one of the scenes pictured as the site might appear 
if there were no pollution. 
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To involve the students personally in dealing with environ- 
mental problems, take them for a walk around the school 
neighborhood. Have them make a list of the environmental 
problems they see. The problems can be classified by geo- 
graphic area (around the school, in the park, around factories 
and stores, in the street, and around houses). When they 
return to class the students should discuss the following ques- 
tions: 

@ What are the problems you saw, and why should we worry 
about them? (Air pollution: hurts our eyes, our health; clut- 
tered streets: people do not want to stay in ugly places, and 
SO on.) 

@ What can be done to bring about a solution to each of these 
problems? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list their 

ideas under these headings, written on the chalkboard: “‘What 

I can do by myself,” “What we can do as a class,” “‘What I can 

do with my parents,” “What the government can do.” 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
invite to class a city official, or a citizen who has shown 
leadership in improving the city, to discuss what steps the city 
is taking to solve environmental problems for which the com- 
munity must take responsibility. Ask this person to explain 
how he became interested in this kind of work. 

As a result of this discussion each student should be able to 
make a drawing of a city employee or a private citizen working 
to improve the community, to be used in a display entitled “We 
Are Proud of People Who Care for Our City.” 


To demonstrate that learning is important in order to make 
wise choices, have the students study the photographs ‘“‘Peo- 
ple Make Choices,” on pages 52 and 53 of their text. Divide 
the class into three groups. Assign the top pictures on each 
page to one group, the middle pictures to the second group, 
and the bottom pictures to the third. Ask each group to find 
a relationship between the pictures it has been assigned. The 
first group should discover that the number of goods we con- 
sume determines the amount of garbage and trash that we 


must dispose of. The second group should conclude that when 
land is used for streets and buildings, it is not available for 
parks and recreational areas. The third group should realize 
that the number of automobiles we decide to buy determines 
how crowded our streets and highways become. Each group 
should report the relationship it has discovered to the rest of 
the class. Then ask the students to suggest ways in which each 
problem could be dealt with. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several ways in which the environment can be damaged if we 


do not limit our use of resources. 


STORIES AND POEMS 


WISHES, WISHES 
by Leon Trachtman 


People, so it seems, 

Always have something they long for, 
Something in their dreams 

They wish a wish or sing a song for. 
Here’s the song they always sing: 

“JT just want this one more thing.” 


Different people wish 

At different times for different things. 
A scrap of bread or fish 

Is dreamed of more than golden rings, 
Or shiny cars or planes that fly, 

By men whose hungry children cry. 


A soft new baseball glove 

Is wished for by a wide-eyed boy. 

A doll that she can love 

Would be a small girl’s greatest joy. 
Grandma? TV to pass the day with. 
Kitty? a mouse that she can play with. 


Then wishers’ dreams come true! 

They have the things they wished most for, 
When, somehow, something new 

Springs to their minds that they want more. 
Boy, girl; old, young; black, white; rich, poor; 
All people want just one thing more. 


But finally comes a day 

When people wish for more than things; 
And to themselves they say, 

“Life is more than diamond rings, 

Cars and cameras, planes and boats, 
Gowns of silk and soft fur coats. 


“It’s fields where lilies grow, 
Mountain air and water sweet; 
Sparkling winter snow, 

Golden fields in summer heat; 
Lazy hawk and trembling dove 
Wheeling in the sky above; 


“Green and quiet places, 

Woods where silent rivers flow; 

Little children’s faces, 

Bright and gay because they know 

Peace and friendship, warmth and love... 
These are the things that we dream of.” 


THE DITCH THAT BRINGS FOOD 
by Dorothy Senesh 


This is a story about an Indian village of long, long ago. The sun 
shone down hot and bright on the Indians’ cornfields. For weeks 
and weeks there was no rain. The Indian fathers worried because 
the little corn plants were not growing as they should. Every 
evening the Indian fathers danced and prayed to the rain gods to 
bring rain to the village. If the corn would not grow, there would 
be no bread for the long winter. 


Red Cloud, the chief, called the Indian fathers to a meeting. First 
they prayed to the rain gods to send rain. Then the Indian fathers 
began to talk about what they could do if no rain came to their 
village. 

Red Cloud asked, “Shall we and our families move away from 
this village where our fathers and grandfathers have lived? Shall we 
build a new village close to the Great River?” 

The Indian fathers did not speak. They looked sadly down at the 
floor. They loved their village. They loved the cool Blue Mountains 
nearby, where they went fishing in the summertime and hunting 
in the wintertime for rabbit, deer, and elk. 

Red Cloud, the chief, spoke again. “If the rains do not come to 
our village, our corn and squash and beans will not grow. How can 
we live without rain for our gardens? What can we do?” 

For a long time no one spoke. At last Swift Fox said, “If we do 
not want to move away from our village and if we do not want to 
build a new village beside the Great River, then why don’t we bring 
the Great River to us?’’ All the Indian fathers looked at Swift Fox 
in surprise. What did Swift Fox mean? 

Red Cloud asked the Indian fathers, ““How can we bring the 
Great River to our village?’ 

Swift Fox spoke again. “Let us all work together to dig a deep 
ditch between the Great River and our village. Then the cool 
waters of the Great River will flow to our fields, and our corn will 
grow tall and green.” 

The Indian fathers all began to talk at once. One father said, “It 
would be hard work to dig day after day in the hot sun.” Another 
father said, ‘““Who will hoe the weeds in our gardens? Who will 
soften the earth around the beans and the squash? Who will chase 
away the birds?” Another father said, “If we do not take care of 
our gardens this summer, we shall have little food to store away 
for the winter.” Another said, “If our wives dig the ditch with us, 
we shall have no deerskin leggings for the winter.” Another father 
said, “(How shall we gather our firewood before the cold weather 
begins?” 

Red Cloud, the chief, spoke. ‘‘All that you say is true. If we dig 
the ditch all summer, we shall have to go without many things this 
summer and even this winter, but if we do dig and finish the ditch 
before the winter comes, next spring and every spring after, we 
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shall not have to worry about rain. We shall know that when we 
plant our corn and squash and beans, we shall have good crops. 
Grass will grow alongside the ditch, and we can have bigger flocks 
of sheep and goats because there will be much grass for them to 
eat. We shall have more wool to weave and more milk to drink. 
We shall have more food and clothes and blankets, all because we 
shall have plenty of water.” 

Swift Fox said, “I think that it is better if we have less this 
summer, and that we dig our ditch.” 

The Indian fathers decided that they would dig the ditch. They 
planned what tools they would need and how they would make 
them, and what the different jobs would be for everyone in the 
village. Then the fathers left the meetinghouse and went home. All 
the families were waiting to hear what the Indian fathers decided. 
How happy the families were when they learned that they would 
not have to move away from their beloved village near the cool 
Blue Mountains! 

Early the next morning Red Cloud, the chief, and Swift Fox left 
the village. They stayed away for three days. They looked for the 
best and shortest way between the Great River and the village, and 
they marked it with little piles of stones to show the diggers where 
to dig. 

When Red Cloud and Swift Fox came back to the village, Red 
Cloud called in a loud voice, ‘““Hu-hu! Ho-a-a!” The Indian fathers 
at work in the fields came running. The Indian children playing 
outside the village came running. 

Red Cloud spoke. “Good people, put aside or finish what you 
are working on today. Tomorrow all of us will begin to work on 
the deep ditch from our village to the Great River.’ And Red 
Cloud told everyone what his job would be for the summer. All the 
Indian fathers and many of the Indian mothers would do the hard 
work of digging. The old men of the village would sharpen sticks 
and stones and make them into digging tools. They would also take 
care of the gardens during the summer. The little children would 
frighten the birds away from the corn. Some of the mothers and 
the older girls would make many, many baskets, which the diggers 
would use for carrying dirt out of the ditch. The old women would 
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prepare the food for all the village, and the children would carry 
it to the diggers. 

Everyone worked hard at his job all summer long. After many 
weeks, the sun was not so bright and the days were growing cooler. 
The ditch made a loop around the Indian fields and reached across 
the dry sand to the Great River—almost. One night Red Cloud, 
the chief, called, ““Hu-hu! Hu-hu! Ho-a-a!”’ Everyone in the village 
came running to Red Cloud. He spoke. “Good people, tomorrow 
let all the diggers and their wives and children come to the Great 
River. Let only the old men stay here to guard the village and the 
fields, and let the old women stay and prepare a feast for the 
diggers.” 

The next morning, before the sun was up, the young Indian 
fathers and mothers and children left the village and hurried to the 
Great River. When they got to the river, the Indian fathers jumped 
into the ditch and dug hard and fast at the narrow wall of mud 
between the ditch and the river. Soon a little water trickled into the 
ditch. The fathers dug faster, and the trickle of water grew into a 
little stream. Then all the mothers and children who were standing 
beside the ditch clapped their hands and cried out in a loud voice, 
““Ho-a-a!” 

A wave of water from the Great River flowed through the ditch 
toward the village, and the Indian families ran alongside it, laugh- 
ing and shouting. The water came right up to the Indian fields and 
flowed in the great loop around the fields. 

Red Cloud called all the Indians, young and old, to give thanks 
to the Great Spirit for giving them strength to finish their long, 
hard summer’s work before winter set in. All that day the Indians 
danced and thanked the Great Spirit, and they ate from the feast 
that the old women prepared for them. The Indians were happy: 
the ditch would bring them food. 

To this very day, the same ditch brings water from the Great 
River to the Indian village. In this village the Indian families are 
strong and healthy, and they give thanks because their corn always 
grows tall and green, their squashes and beans grow big, and their 
goats and sheep plump and lively as they graze alongside the long 
ditch. 


TWO PESOS FOR CATALINA 
by Ann Kirn 


Catalina and her family lived in a faraway country. Catalina was 
very, very happy. 

She had two silver pesos to spend. A lady gave them to her 
because Catalina had found the lady’s bracelet and returned it to 
her. Catalina had never had even one peso before. She was so happy 
that she sang over and over again, “Two pesos for Catalina! Two 
pesos for Catalina to spend!” 

One morning Catalina went to market with her father and 
mother to buy something with her very own shiny two pesos. 
Catalina’s friends waved goodbye to her. Rosita called, ““Buy some 
black whistles at the market, Catalina!” 

“No, no!”’ cried Romero. “Buy a little burro for us to ride.” 

“Buy lots of candies and cakes!’’ shouted Eduardo and Pedro, 
who always thought about things to eat. 

But Catalina only smiled as she hurried after her parents. Many 
farmers were going to market. Some carried baskets of vegetables; 
some carried fruits; some carried flowers. Other farmers drove 
burros loaded with bags of beans and corn. A boy was leading his 
pig to market on a leash. All the time Catalina sang, “Two pesos 
for Catalina! Two pesos for Catalina to spend!” 

While Catalina’s mother and father were selling the juicy 
mangoes they brought to market, Catalina wandered through the 
marketplace. She was looking for what she would like most to buy 
with her two pesos. 

“Two pesos for flowers?’’ Catalina asked. “I would like some 
flowers, but they will fade and die, and then I would have nothing.” 

Catalina stopped to watch a lady cooking pancakes. Yummy, 
they smelled good! 

“Two pesos for pancakes?’’ cried Catalina. “I’m hungry and I 
should like to have some pancakes, but gulp and gulp and they 
would be gone. Besides, we eat pancakes at home every day.” 

Then Catalina came to the pottery market. She saw wonderful 
clay toys—little clay horses, little clay piggy banks, and black clay 
whistles, the kind that Rosita wanted. 


“Clay toys are fun to play with,” Catalina said. “I could buy lots 
of them, but clay toys break.” 

And Catalina went on her way looking and singing, “Two pesos 
for Catalina! Two pesos for Catalina to spend!” 

And then Catalina saw a little girl sitting on a bench. She was 
wearing a pair of beautiful, black, shiny shoes. Suddenly Catalina 
knew what she wanted. She thought how good it would be to walk 
on the road and not feel the sharp stones. She thought how proud 
she would be to wear such beautiful shoes to church. Catalina and 
her father looked through many shoe shops. At last they found a 
pair of black, shiny shoes—just the kind that Catalina wanted. 

She gave the shopkeeper her two silver pesos as he put the shoes 
on her feet. The shopkeeper gave some change back to Catalina. 
She clapped her hands and danced for joy. ““With these pennies I 
can buy candy for Eduardo, Pedro, Romero, and Rosita.” 

On the way home Catalina stopped many times to wipe the dust 
from her beautiful shoes. 

“Oh, how beautiful are your shoes!” cried all her friends when 
she got back home. 

That night Catalina sang softly, ““Two pesos for shoes and candy. 
Two pesos for beautiful, shiny shoes and candy.” 


THE THREE WISHES 
(A Swedish Tale) 


Once there was a very poor man who went into the forest every day 
to chop wood. He worked hard all day long, but his life never got 
any better. He didn’t even have enough to eat. 

“T’m hungry and my wife is hungry too,” he often said. “It’s a 
terrible life! Oh, I am very unhappy indeed!” 

Then one day a beautiful fairy appeared in the forest. ‘““My poor 
man,” she said, ‘I know all about your troubles and I want to help 
you. Ask whatever you like and your first three wishes will be 
granted.” 

Then, just as suddenly as she had come, the fairy disappeared. 

The poor man was very happy now. He ran to his cottage and 
told his wife the good news. 
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“Let’s have supper and talk about the three wishes,” his wife 
said. 

The poor man and his wife sat down at the table. 

“We can ask for great riches,”’ the man said. 

“We can ask for a beautiful house,” the wife said. 

“Or a whole empire,” the man said. 

‘We should ask for pearls and diamonds by the hundreds,” the 
wife said. 

‘““And we can ask for a big family—five boys and five girls,” the 
man added. 

“T’d rather have six boys and four girls,” the wife said. 

The man and woman talked back and forth, but neither one 
could decide what three wishes would be the best. 

Finally the man began to eat his thin soup and dry bread. “Oh, 
I’m so hungry,” he said, “I wish I had a great big sausage for 
supper!” 

At that very instant a great big sausage fell onto the table. 
Naturally, the man and his wife were very surprised. 

“How foolish!” the wife cried. “One of the wishes has been 
granted. Now there are only two wishes left.” 

“Yes,” said the man, feeling very ashamed, “but we can still ask 
for great riches and an empire.” 

“If we ask for those two things, we can’t ask for ten children,” 
the wife said irritably. “It’s all your fault. You asked for a sausage 
when you should have asked for a big family.” 
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On and on the woman talked, fussing and complaining. 

At last the man jumped up. He was very angry. “I’m tired of 
your complaints and arguments,” he shouted. “I wish the sausage 
were hanging from the end of your nose!” 

Presto! The sausage was hanging from the end of the wife’s nose. 
Naturally, the poor woman was greatly surprised and so was her 
husband. 

Then the woman complained more loudly than before. “What 
a fool!’ she screeched. ‘‘First you ask for a sausage, then you wish 
the sausage were hanging from the end of my nose. You made two 
foolish wishes. There’s only one left!” 

“You’re right,” the poor man said with a sigh, “but we can still 
ask for great riches.” 

“What good are riches if I have a sausage hanging from the end 
of my nose? I look ridiculous and it’s all your fault!’ The woman 
cried and cried. | 

The poor man could do nothing to make his wife stop crying. 
He began to pace the floor and wring his hands. “Oh, I wish the 
sausage weren’t here at all!” he said. 

Instantly, the sausage disappeared. Naturally, the man and 
woman were very surprised because they were right back where 
they had started. They had no riches, no empire, no pearls and 
diamonds, no little boys and girls. They had used up all their 
wishes. 

And they didn’t even have any sausage for their supper! 





CHAPTER 8: Producers and Consumers 





COMPONENTS 
Student Text 
Picture Spread Producers and Consumers 
pp. 58-59 p. 119/3 
Case Study Who Produces? Who 
Consumes? 


pp. 60-61 p. 120/8 





Recording 
All Gone! 


p. 120/7 


Problems Book 


Who Are Producers? Who Are Consumers? 
PeeOres p. 121/10 


Everyone Consumes Goods and Services 
p. 27 p. 121/12 
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MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Most family members are producers; all 
family members consume goods and 
services. 





eestor, ercsuaeemee 


Summary: All families are made up of 
producers (who produce either inside or 
outside of the home )and consumers. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Time See A-13: Art and Music See C-2: Student Text 
Orientation See C-3: Stories and Poems 


System See A-1: Other See B-1: Stories and Poems See C-5: Other 
Orientation See A-2: Stories and Poems See C-6: Stories and Poems 


Research See A-4: Other See C-4: Problems Book 
Orientation See A-8: Student Text 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Story: Anatole: The Business Story: The Brown Family Story: Jeremy’s Big Day 
Poems Mouse p. 119/2 p. 121/1 p. 122/3 
Poem: Automobile Mechanics Vignettes: Solving a Business 
p. 120/6 Problem p. 123/6 





Creative Present scenes: Useful work Playlet: Risk and profit 
Dramatics is rewarded in a variety of p. 123/7 
ways pp. 121-122/2 Playlet: How banks work 
p. 124/9 





ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Display of items and Art: Mural of production 
consumers p. 121/13 elements p. 123/8 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Game: Producers and ~ Classification: Matching goods 
consumers p. 119/1 ~ and services with where they 

Discussion: Consumption of are produced 
items pp. 119-120/4 pp. 122-123/5 

Organization: Producers ' Discussion: Most goods are 
club p. 120/5 - produced outside the home 


Discussion: Cost of time for a Pe leeAl 
goods and services 
pp. 120-121/9 
Discussion: Producers of 
goods, producers of 
services. p. 121/11 
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CHAPTER 8: Producers and 
Consumers 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter is one of the most important chapters in the first- 
grade program. It deals with production and consumption, which 
are the core of all economic activities. Consumption would be 
impossible without production. Even a native on a jungle island 
must produce by hunting animals and picking fruit. The students 
should discover that the production process has become more and 
more complicated because of the invention and use of machines. 
Economists call the process of saving to build tools (as opposed to 
the process of saving for consumption) a roundabout way of pro- 
duction, since the tools obtained through the saving will be used 
in the future to produce goods or services. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 

il TRG, organize Producers Club...............cc00 A-5 

ERG discussione tessa mec tie ticcccceccee miereeemics A-11 

Ds Text, “Producers and Consumers”’................00+5 A-3 

PER GigdisCussionierecyrices cert cecticmece cc suatariesennsees A-4 

3. Text, ““Who Produces? Who Consumes?” ........ A-8 
PB, “Who Are Producers? Who Are 

CONSUIMETS ameter eret eee eee cae rects ce recce ce A-10 

4. Record: ccAll Gonelaecn ct ccen cscs ieee A-7 

Ds ERG Bam eee ooo cose ccces ses <oststeesescth ens cs oacevscaseess A-1 

PB, “Everyone Consumes Goods and Services” A-12 

6. TRG SUOLY sccevetecvcessccsnts steers sence svusnsvssadssnancoeemnccaas B-1 

de TRG, StOry.ck.5..cceeccerccesseent ce ottegsesvkos ses 08 on snads eaeetee C-3 

TRG, playlet:c.icccFccseccxtcesscconcssdecsecstonstesctess+ss0+ B-2 

8. ‘Text):Then and Now ieee eee ee C-2 

TRG, videntificationgeec cece stokes coe cere C-5 
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8). PB, Hactoryon Home?) gies: ecco rere C-4 


TRG, Vignettes c.-.cccirscccessestesseccese: casesceseanenezaceoers C-6 
10x, es TRG, playlets ii ccc te cccccccteen tener contac ccs. eeeeeserces C-7 
Vocabulary 

business produce, producer 

consume profit 

consumer risk 

factory services 

goods useful work 

labor workplace 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Calder, Nigel. The World in 1984. Vol. 2. Baltimore: Penguin. 
Discusses changing patterns of domestic life, education, leisure, 
and trade. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Ayer, Jacqueline. A Wish for Little. Sister. New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. Story of a Siamese family of silk makers and 
what each does in making silk. 

Brown, Marcia. The Little Carousel. New York: Scribner. A little 
boy is made happy when he earns a ride on a merry-go-round. 

Brown, Myra Berry. Company’s Coming for Dinner. New York: 
Watts. Stevie helps prepare for company. He is rewarded by 
being allowed to stay up and meet the guests. 

Byars, Betsy. Go and Hush the Baby. New York: Viking. Big 
brother finds babysitting can be fun. 

Carle, Eric. Pancakes, Pancakes! New York: Knopf. Jack must 
help if he wants pancakes for breakfast. Story shows production 
of pancakes from grain to cooking. 


Hoffman, Elaine, and Hefflefinger, Jane. About Family Helpers. 
Chicago: Melmont. Family members work together in a congen- 
ial atmosphere. Talks about producers of goods and services. 

Scott, Ann Herbert. Sam. New York: McGraw-Hill. Sam gets in 
trouble till his family finds a job just right for him. 

Titus, Eve. Anatole. New York: McGraw-Hill. Anatole is a mouse 
who is a taster in a Paris cheese factory. 

Udry, Janice May. What Mary Jo Wanted. Chicago: Whitman. 
Mary Jo, a black child, fulfills her promise to take care of the 
pup she has wanted for so long. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Most family members are producers; all family 
members consume goods and services. 


1. To differentiate between producers and consumers, have the 
students play the following game, in which you describe some- 
one who is either a producer or a consumer. The students 
should clap if the person is a producer or rap on their desks 
if he is a consumer. They should then explain their choice. 
Examples: 

Teacher; Ym thinking of a person who is dusting the furni- 
ture. Is he a producer or a consumer? 
Students: He is a producer, because he is doing useful work. 
Teacher: Ym thinking of a person who is eating a ham- 
burger. Is he a producer or a consumer? 
Students: He is a consumer, because he is eating or using 
up the hamburger. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to tell in 
their own words what a producer is and what a consumer is. 


i 


To reinforce the difference between a producer and a con- 

sumer, read the class the story “Anatole: The Business 

Mouse,” on pages 124 through 126. Then lead a class discus- 

sion, using questions such as the following: 

@ In what way was Anatole a producer? (He was doing useful 
work.) 


@ Why was Anatole happy with his work? (He had an excel- 
lent knowledge of and love for cheese.) 

@ Do you know anyone who is as happy with his work as 
Anatole? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 

occupations that give people satisfaction in real life and to 

evaluate the usefulness of such work to other people. 


To help the students understand that people consume many 

kinds of goods and services, have the class study the pictures 

“Producers and Consumers,” on pages 58 and 59 of their text. 

Ask the following questions: 

@ Which of these people are producers and which are con- 
sumers? 

® Why does the family consume? 

@ Are the goods that are consumed used up quickly or 
slowly? 

® Which are used up quickly? (Food, clothing) 

Which are used up slowly? 

@ Why is it important to know which goods are used up 
quickly and which are used up slowly? (The goods we use 
up quickly must be replaced quickly; we can postpone replac- 
ing the goods that we use up slowly.) 

® Do you see anything in the home that provides services? 
(Telephone) 

@® Who are the producers of services that enable you to phone 
your friends and other people? 

®@ Do you see any other goods that you can consume because 
somebody produced the service of bringing those goods to 
you? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 

the following concepts as they relate to their own experiences: 

production, consumption, producers of goods, producers of ser- 
vices. 


To demonstrate that some items can be consumed again and 
again and that other items can be consumed only once, bring 
a glass of water to class and drink it before the students. Then 
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extend this activity by naming other items—such as a suit of 
clothing, a piece of bread, toothpaste, an automobile, paint 
and paintbrushes, a pair of shoes—and have the students tell 
whether each article can be used only once or again and again. 
(Make sure that bread and toothpaste are seen as goods that 
can be consumed only once. Point out that if bread and tooth- 
paste seem to last a long time, this is only because of their 
quantity; each portion of bread or toothpaste is consumed 
only once.) Students can also compare two items to determine 
which has a longer life: an automobile or a pair of shoes; a 
dress suit or a suit of work clothes; a pencil or a pen. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 
the items, from those previously listed, which can be consumed 
only once, which can be consumed several times, and which can 
be consumed many times. 


To illustrate some of the activities of producers (doing useful 
work) in and around the home that result in the production of 
goods and services, list some examples, such as drying dishes, 
carrying out the garbage, running errands. The class can or- 
ganize a Producers Club. Make a chart with each student’s 
name on it. The chart should have seven columns, one for each 
day of the week. Each student who has done useful work at 
home puts a check mark on the chart for each day that he has 
produced something. At the end of the week the class should 
evaluate the record and decide who are the qualified members 
of the club. The club could last as long as interest is sustained. 
If the class desires, the club could produce a club insignia. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that each of them is a producer when doing useful work. 


To illustrate the fact that family members produce useful 

services, read to the students the poem “Automobile Mechan- 

ics,’ on page 126. Then ask the students such questions as: 

® Are the child and his father producing a good or a service? 
(Yes, they are producing a service.) 

@ Are they consuming anything while they work? (Yes, they 
are consuming oil and water.) 


® Could this work be done at a business or a factory? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several other kinds of jobs that can be done both inside and 
outside the home. 


To discover that all families are made up of producers and 
consumers, the students can listen to the recorded story for 
Chapter 8. 


To discover that in all families there are producers and con- 

sumers, the class should study the pictures ““Who Produces? 

Who Consumes?”’ on pages 60 and 61 in their text, and iden- 

tify the people who are producers and those who are consum- 

ers. Then ask the following questions: 

®@ Do you see anyone in the pictures who is a consumer but 
not a producer? 

® Do you see anyone who is not a consumer? 

@ What could be the reasons that some persons do not pro- 
duce? (Too young or too old; illness) 

@ What should the family do with members who cannot 
produce but only consume? 

@ Why should families support those people who only con- 
sume? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 

the following concepts in their own words: 

@ All people are consumers, but not all are producers. 

@ Those who can produce help those who cannot. 


To discover that when family members produce goods or ser- 

vices within the home, it costs time which could be used for 

other purposes, the class should refer again to the pictures on 

pages 60 and 61 in their text. Lead the students in discussing 

the following questions: 

@ What does it cost for mother to cook? (Food, fuel, and time 
that could have been used for other purposes) 

@ What does it cost for the aunt to make a dress? (Fabric, 
thread, sewing machine, and time that could have been used 
for studying, babysitting, or playing) 
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@ What does it cost for father to repair the crutch? (Tools and 
time that could have used for meeting friends or going to 
work) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that production within the home involves the cost of time 

that could have been used for other purposes. 


To reinforce the preceding two activities, have the students 
complete exercise 8-A in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate that some people produce goods and some people 

produce services, ask the following questions: 

@ What kinds of work do your parents do? 

@ Is this work useful? 

@ If they are doing useful work, what do we call them? 
(Producers) 

® Do your parents produce a thing? If your mother and 
father produce a thing—houses, automobiles, candy, and 
so on—we will call them producers of goods. 

® Do your parents do useful work by helping other people? 
If they do not produce a thing but do useful work by 
helping other people, we will call them producers of ser- 
vices. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 

whether their parents are producers of goods or producers of 

services in their occupations outside the home. 


To discover that different family members consume different 
goods and services, have the students complete exercise 8-B 
in their Problems Book. 


To understand that all people do not consume the same things, 
the students can prepare a bulletin-board display. Three fig- 
ures (a baby, a young boy, an old man) should be cut out of 
construction paper and put on the bulletin board. Each of the 
students should draw a picture of an item that would probably 
be consumed by one of these three people. Items might include 
the following: milk, diaper, rattle, crib, football, book, model 


airplane, peanut butter sandwich, pipe, rocking chair, slip- 
pers, newspaper, and so on. 

The students should then be able to match items with the proper 
consumer, explaining why they match the items and consumers 
as they do. 


Major Idea B: Family members who produce goods and services 
support the family members who only consume. 
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To illustrate how family members who are producers support 
family members who are only consumers, read the story “The 
Brown Family” (pages 126 through 127) to the class. After- 
ward the class can consider the fact that although all family 
members are consumers, not all are producers. From this 
story, the students should discover that the producers help 
those who, because of illness, cannot produce. You can 
broaden the discussion by showing that the same principle 
operates in the charitable work of individuals, churches, the 
community chest, governments, and organizations such as the 
Salvation Army, the Red Cross, and UNICEF. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to draw 
pictures of how people give clothing, canned goods, blankets, or 
money to a church or charitable organization and how these 
articles, in turn, are supplied to those people who cannot pro- 
duce. 


To demonstrate that useful work can be rewarded in a variety 
of ways and that the work or its reward may benefit both the 
producers and those who only consume, have the students 
enact the following scenes: 
Scene J. Mother is at work at a job away from home. At 
the end of the day she is given a pay envelope by her boss. 
Scene 2. Mother is cooking dinner. She serves it to her 
family. After they have finished eating, the children all 
thank mother for the meal. 
After the presentation of the two scenes the class should dis- 
cuss how mother was rewarded. Ask the students questions 
such as the following: 
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@ How was the mother rewarded for her work outside the 
home? (Money) 

@ In what ways might mother’s income help them? 

@ What is mother’s reward for working inside the home? 
(Gratitude and savings) 

®@ Does she provide dinner only for the producers in the 
home? (No; all the family members receive the benefit of her 
food production.) 

@ Why is a reward for useful work important? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 

several family members who consume but do not produce and 

be able to state how these consumers are helped by the produc- 

ers in the family. 


Major Idea C: While in the past most goods and services were 
produced at home, they are now produced primarily in factories 
and offices. 
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To help the students understand that today most goods are 
produced in factories, have them make a list of goods that are 
found in their homes (electric appliances, furniture, clothing, 
food, and so on). Select several students to report their find- 
ings to the rest of the class and tell which goods were produced 
at home and which were produced elsewhere. The class can 
discuss where the latter group of goods was produced. 

As a result of this activity, the students should be able to con- 
clude that today most goods are produced outside the home. 


To demonstrate the effects of machines on people’s life styles, 
have the students study the pictures “Then and Now,” on 
pages 62 and 63 in their text. Then ask the following ques- 
tions: 

@ What are the relationships between the pairs of pictures? 
@ Did we have more choices in the past than we have today? 

Why not? 

@ What is good about using big machines to produce goods? 
@ What is bad about using big machines to produce goods? 


@ In what ways is life better now that we have more choices? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to evaluate 
life in pioneer days and today, listing favorable and unfavorable 
aspects of each. 


To illustrate differences in the way goods were produced in 

pioneer times and the way they are produced today, read the 

class the story “Jeremy’s Big Day” (Chapter 2, pages 47 

through 48). After reading the story lead the class in discuss- 

ing the ways in which production of goods has moved from 
the home to the factory. Emphasize the following points: 

a. How the pioneer family obtained its food and how we 
obtain it today. Differentiate between how labor was di- 
vided, the use of tools and machines, the role of transporta- 
tion and, consequently, the kinds of choices available then 
and now. 

b. How the pioneer family used work-oriented activities for 
entertainment, whereas today we have many choices of 
leisure activities that have little, if any, connection with 
useful work. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list the 

differences between their lives and those of pioneer families, 

classifying them under such headings as “Food and Clothing 

Consumed,” “Tools and Machines Used,” and “Kinds of En- 

tertainment.”” 


To discover that in the past most goods and services were 
produced at home, whereas now they are produced mainly in 
factories, the students should complete exercise 8-C in their 
Problems Book. 


To learn the importance of homes, factories, and offices in 
producing goods and services, the students should identify 
certain goods and services as having been produced at home 
by members of the family or as having been produced by 
offices or factories. Each student can represent a good or a 
service, identifiable by a name tag. Suggested labels for ser- 


vices: filling teeth; curing the sick; repairing plumbing; clean- 
ing house; shoveling snow; ironing clothes; painting walls. To 
represent goods, there should be labels for shirt, chair, medi- 
cine, egg, broom, ironing board, doll, and so on. Two large 
signs can be hung in the front of the classroom, one saying 
HOME, with the picture of a home underneath it, and the other 
saying OFFICES AND FACTORIES, with an appropriate sign 
below it. Each student should go to the appropriate sign. Since 
some of the goods and services can be produced either in the 
home or by an office or factory, the students should explain 
why they went to the sign they chose. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to give 
examples of goods and services produced at home and of goods 
and services produced outside the home. 


To illustrate how many businesses depend on the production 

of goods and services by other businesses, read to the class the 

“Solving a Business Problem” vignettes on pages 127 through 

130. After reading these vignettes, lead a class discussion by 

asking such questions as these: 

® Which of the people in the stories are producers? (A// of 
them) 

@ Which are producers of goods and which are producers of 
services? 

@ What do these producers need to go into business? 

@ What is the major service of lawyers? of bankers? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to act out 

the process by which the Pippit Plastics Company received help 

from the law office and the bank. 


To understand the meanings of risk and profit, have the stu- 
dents enact the following playlet: 
Scene I. One student takes the part of a baker. Several 
others are customers who buy his goods. The baker collects 
play money from them. At the end of the week the baker 
has twenty one-dollar bills. He is very happy. 
Scene 2. Several students play bill collectors. One takes 


money for rent, another for electricity, a third for heat, 
another for water, another for the flour and other materials 
used by the baker to bake bread. Next, other students play 
the employees of the bakery who come for their weekly 
wages. The baker is left with $5. 

Discuss with the class what has happened to the baker’s 

money. Tell the students that if the baker worked all week in 

another bakery, he would earn $3. Point out that he should 
then pay himself $3 for his labor. However, the baker was left 
with $5. Ask the students: 

@ After the baker pays himself $3 for his labor, what does he 
have left? ($2) 

@ What do we call the extra $2? (The baker’s profit) 

@ Why does he deserve the extra $2? (For his risk. Point out 
that the businessman takes a risk because he never knows 
whether he will sell the goods or services.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 

in their own words that profit is the reward business owners 

receive for the risks involved in their businesses. 


To discover that materials, labor, a workplace, and tools are 
needed to produce goods, have the students prepare a cutout 
mural entitled ‘““What Mr. Baker Needs to Start His Bakery.” 
Before they begin the project, list on the blackboard what they 
will need to produce the mural: paper and crayons (or paint 
and brushes), scissors, workplace, and helpers. From this list 
you should identify the paper, paint, and crayons as materials; 
the brushes and scissors as tools; the classroom as workplace; 
and the children’s work as /abor. The mural should picture the 
same factors (materials, such as flour; tools, such as oven; 
workplace, such as bakery; and labor, such as bakers) as were 
listed on the chalkboard. Thus the students will see that even 
to produce a mural they need the same basic elements that 
that baker needs to produce in his bakery. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to tell how 
the work done in the classroom is similar to that done by adult 
producers outside the home. 
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To demonstrate that businessmen often use other people’s 
savings to start new businesses, have the students enact the 
following playlet: 


Scene I. A mock bank can be set up in which one student 
plays the role of the banker. A sign over his desk should 
read ““Banker.”’ Other students play the roles of savers. The 
savers come to the bank one by one to deposit their savings. 
The banker gives each saver a bankbook in which he writes 
the amount of the deposit. (The book’s cover should show 
“Savings Book, Main Street Bank,” and the student’s 
name.) 


After this scene has been enacted, lead the class in discussing 
why people save money. You may wish to relate this discus- 
sion to the story “The Ditch That Brings Food” (Chapter 7), 
which illustrates the concept that when people save they forgo 
something they want now in order to have things they feel will 
bring them more satisfaction later. 


Scene 2. Choose three children to play the roles of 

@ Mr. Hall, producer of houses 

@ Mr. Wooley, producer of clothes 

@ Mr. Baker, producer of food 

Each businessman should go to the bank and ask Mr. 
Banker for a loan. With your help, Mr. Banker asks, “Why 
do you need the loan? Is there a good reason for borrowing 
money?” Mr. Banker then asks each businessman to name 
other people who know him and can tell whether he is 
honest and knows how to operate a business. Mr. Banker 
grants the loan and explains his decision. Mr. Banker 
should remind each businessman that he must pay interest 
when he repays the loan because of the risk involved in 
lending him other people’s money. 


After this scene lead the class in discussing how banks lend 
the savings that people have deposited, and that those who 
borrow money must pay the money back with interest for the 
use of the money. (If you wish, reread the vignette “The 
Bank,” on pages 129 through 130, to clarify the concept.) 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to prepare 
a large cutout mural illustrating Mr. Baker, Mr. Hall, and Mr. 
Wooley going to the bank and receiving loans, and where the 
money for these loans comes from. 


STORIES AND POEMS 


ANATOLE: THE BUSINESS MOUSE 
by Eve Titus 


In all France there was no happier, more contented mouse than 
Anatole. He lived in a small mouse village near Paris with his dear 
wife Doucette and their six charming children — Paul and Pau- 
lette; Claude and Claudette; Georges and Georgette. 

Every evening as the sky darkened, the husbands and fathers 
bicycled along the boulevard toward Paris, to find food for their 
families. 

Once arrived, they entered people’s houses through secret pas- 
sageways known only to themselves. Anatole’s partner was usually 
Gaston. 

One night while they were looking for leftovers in someone’s 
kitchen, Anatole heard voices from the next room, talking about 
mice. Curious, he crept under the sofa and listened. 

“Oh, those terrible mice!” complained a woman. “They sneak 
into my kitchen, they rummage around in my garbage pail, or pull 
themselves up to the table and take what is there. Sometimes they 
even nibble at untasted food! This I must throw away — heaven 
knows how dirty their paws are!” 

“They are a disgrace to all France,” said a man angrily. “To be 
a mouse is to be a villain! To be a mouse is to consume and never 
produce! To be a mouse is to be a burden on the economy of 
France!” 

Deeply shocked, Anatole ran back to the kitchen. ‘““Gaston, we 
must leave at once!” 

On the way home, Anatole, greatly upset, told his friend what 
had happened. 


“Bah! A mere trifle,” scoffed Gaston. “People are people and 
mice are mice. Our loved ones must eat and our only hunting 
grounds are people’s homes.” 

“But I never dreamed they regarded us this way,” cried the 
unhappy Anatole. “It is horrible to feel scorned and unwanted! 
Where is my self-respect? my pride? my honor?” 

Gaston shrugged his shoulders indifferently. “Resign yourself, 
Anatole. C’est la vie!”’ 

Doucette comforted him. “You are so right, Anatole,”’ she said 
sadly. “If only we could give people something in return — but 
alas, that is impossible!”’ 

Anatole jumped up and danced Doucette around the room. 
“Impossible? Perhaps not, ma petite! You have given me a wonder- 
ful idea.” 

He sat down at the typewriter and typed thirty or forty signs that 
said: Extra-’specially Good; Specially Good; Good; Not So Good; 
No Good. Then he stuck a long pin through each sign and put them 
all away carefully in his briefcase. 

Riding to Paris that evening, Anatole said, “Gaston, will you feel 
insulted if I go off alone after this? I have an idea that I must work 
on in secret.” 

Gaston answered, “I am your friend, n’est-ce-pas? A friend is 
never insulted — a friend has faith. Good luck!” 

When they reached Paris, Anatole left the others and headed 
toward the business part of town. He parked his bicycle in front 
of the Duval Cheese Factory. 

He squeezed his small mouse’s body easily under the door, not 
forgetting his briefcase. How heavenly it smelled inside! His sensi- 
tive nose sniffed many delicious cheeses — Camembert, Port Salut, 
Bleu, St. Marcelin, Roquefort, Brie. 

Well, thought Anatole, I mustn’t stand here sniffing all night. 
There is work to be done! 

He hurried down one dark passageway after another, until he 
found what he was looking for — the cheese-tasting room! 

It was dimly lit, filled with long wooden tables. On them stood 
great mounds of cheese, of all shapes and sizes. 


Without further delay, Anatole climbed up on the nearest table. 
First he tasted a bit of Camembert. “Mmm! Couldn’t be better!” 
He opened his briefcase and took out an Extra-’specially Good 
sign, and pinned it on the cheese. 

The next one tasted much too sharp. He used a Not So Good 
sign, and wrote something on it in pencil. 

Up and down the long rows of cheeses went Anatole, for hours 
and hours, sniffing and tasting and pinning on signs. 

At last his work was finished. ‘Voila! Now the Duval factory 
will learn a thing or two. Mice are known everywhere as the 
world’s best judges of cheese! And as for myself, I shall bring some 
home proudly, for I have honorably earned it!’’ 

Next morning at the factory there was great excitement. Every- 
one wondered who had written the strange little signs. In marched 
M’sieu Duval himself. ““We’ll soon see just how much this Anatole 
knows about cheese!” He tasted some Roquefort. “Touché! Anatole 
is right — this does need more orange peel! Now listen, all of you 
— business has been none too good lately. We'll try making cheese 
Anatole’s way, and see what happens.” 

Every night Anatole left more of his little signs. And every day 
the cheese workers made more changes. Soon business began to 
BOOM! The people of France demanded Duval cheese or no 
cheese at all! Orders poured in so fast that M’sieu Duval enlarged 
his factory and gave everybody a raise in salary. 

But he couldn’t discover who was leaving the signs. 

“Why doesn’t Anatole appear?” M’sieu Duval asked his secre- 
tary. ‘““He deserves to be rewarded — we owe all our good fortune 
to him!” 

He wrote a little note, begging to meet Anatole. But Anatole 
wrote back that he preferred to remain unknown. 

M’sieu Duval even had every employee named Anatole come to 
his office for questioning. But each one denied that he had left the 
signs. 

It was no use — the secret remained a secret! 

Then one afternoon M’sieu Duval rang for his secretary and 
dictated a very long letter. 
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That night Anatole found the letter: 


DUVAL Le Meilleur Fromage du Monde 
My DEAR ANATOLE, 
This letter comes to thank you for all you have done. Our success 
is due entirely to your wonderful work! 

I am most anxious to meet you in person, but since you prefer 
to remain unknown, I shall respect your secret. 

Whoever you are, it is clear that you love cheese greatly. 
Please help yourself to all the cheese you like, as often as you like. 
Every night there will be some good French bread left here for you, 
and chocolate éclairs, and other dainties. How I wish I could 
reward you more richly! 

Anatole — we salute you! From now on we shali think of you 
fondly as 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF CHEESE TASTING! 
Remember, you are a/ways welcome here! 
With every good wish for your happiness, 


Your friend, 
HENRI DUVAL 


When Doucette saw the letter, she said, “No more snooping 
around in strange people’s houses for you —that’s finished forever! 
You are the smartest mouse in the world!” 

Paul and Paulette, Claude and Claudette, and Georges and 
Georgette climbed up on his chair and hugged him. “We are so 
proud! Our beloved papa is now a respectable business mouse!” 

The next day Anatole invited Gaston to be his helper. The older 
mouse made a very deep bow. “Gladly will I join you!” 

Then he kissed his friend on both cheeks, and cried: “Vive Ana- 
tole! Was he content to sit back and do nothing about our way of 
life? Non! Non! He is a mouse of action — a mouse of honor — a 
mouse magnifique!’ 

And so it came to pass. Anatole and his partner worked at the 
factory, side by side in perfect harmony, proud to. know that they 
earned what they ate. 
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AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS 
by Dorothy Baruch 


Sometimes 

I help my dad 

Work on our automobile. 

We unscrew 

The radiator cap 

And we let some water run— 
Swish—from a hose 

Into the tank. 

And then we open the hood 
And feed in oil 

From a can with a long spout. 
And then we take a lot of rags 
And clean all about. 

We clean the top 

And the doors 

And the fenders and the wheels 
And the windows and floors... . 
We work hard, 

My dad 

And I. 


THE BROWN FAMILY 
by Dorothy Senesh 


One day Jimmy Brown came home from his paper route with 
a red face and watery eyes. “I’m c-c-cold, Mom,” he said. “I’ve got 
a sore throat and my kn-kn-knees shake. I f-f-finished my paper 
route, and I c-c-came home as fast as I c-c-could.” 

A few minutes later Jimmy was in bed with the covers pulled up 
to his chin. His mother put a thermometer in his mouth. “You’ve 
got a fever,” she said. “I'll call the doctor.” 

After the doctor examined Jimmy, he said, “I think that Jimmy’s 
tonsils are the cause of his fever. He’ll have to stay in bed for a few 


days. Give him this medicine every four hours. I’ll look in again 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Jimmy. “I can’t be sick. What’ll happen to 
my paper route? Three or four days in bed! Any my schoolwork! 
Pll miss so many lessons.” 

“Don’t worry, Jimmy,” said Mother. “Daddy, Ruthann, Peter, 
and I are here to help you. That’s what families are for. You do 
a lot for the family all the time, Jimmy. Now that you’re sick, we’ll 
have a chance to help you. So stop worrying and get some rest.” 

At dinner Mother said, looking at the whole family, ““We must 
help Jimmy out. He is worried about his paper route. What should 
we do?” 

“T’d be glad to take his paper route,” said Father. 

“Now let’s take care of Jimmy’s jobs around the house,” said 
Mother. Peter and I can help Ruthann with the dishes. And, Peter, 
you can help me by running errands.” 

“Mother,” said Ruthann, “I can ask Jimmy’s teacher what his 
lessons will be and I’ll bring his schoolbooks home.” 

“Excellent,” said Mother. “Everything is taken care of.” 

By the end of the next day Jimmy was feeling much better, but 
the doctor thought he should stay in bed for a couple more days. 

Jimmy was in good spirits. “Oh, Mom!” he said, “I feel lots 
better today. I guess it’s because you have all been so good to me. 
All I have to do is think about something and Peter runs and gets 
it for me. Ruthann brought home my schoolbooks. I don’t have to 
worry about my paper route. You cooked my favorite food for 
dinner tonight. You’re the best family in all the world!” 


SOLVING A BUSINESS PROBLEM 
by Leon Trachtman 


THE PIPPIT PLASTICS COMPANY 
Mr. Pippit was worried. He had just received a letter from a new 


department of the state government. 
The letter said that the state had made many new laws about 


factory wastes. Wastes are leftover material, like garbage. When 
they get into the water or the air, they can hurt many people. So 
the government made laws to make the factories stop putting 
wastes in the air and water. It said that the Pippit Plastics Com- 
pany was violating some of these laws by burning leftover plastic 
and letting the smoke go into the air. It was letting poisonous 
wastes from its plant flow into the river. It was now against the law 
to do either of these things. 

The letter said that if the company didn’t stop polluting the air 
and the water within three months, it would have to pay a big fine. 
And if the polluting continued longer than six months, the whole 
factory would be closed down. 

The state government said that instead of being burned, the 
leftover plastic should be put into a machine called a compacter. 
This machine reduces the wastes to smaller sizes. Then the wastes 
can be buried. The poison liquid wastes of the plant should be 
treated in a tank with special liquids that make them safe to be 
dumped into the river. 


As soon as Mr. Pippit read the letter, he made some telephone 
calls. He wanted to find out how much it would cost to buy a 
compacter and a tank. What he found out really worried him. The 
equipment would cost many thousands of dollars. The company 
could not afford to obey the law. 

And yet, if it did not, it would have to pay a large fine and later 
on be shut down completely. Mr. Pippit had good reason to be 
worried. 

The Pippit Plastics Company was only eight years old. Mr. 
Pippit had started it himself and had been its first and only presi- 
dent. He remembered the first three years. He had planned, 
thought, and worked long days and nights . . . and still the com- 
pany had lost money. Then, five years ago, the company started to 
make a profit. More and more customers began to use its products: 
plastic animals, dolls, trucks, and other toys. There were other 
companies making the same kind of products, but the Pippit Com- 
pany’s toys were as good as anyone’s and sold for as low a price. 
The future looked fine for the Pippit Plastics Company until the 
letter came. 
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Mr. Pippit looked gloomily at the figures he had just written on 
his pad. They showed that even if the company could scrape 
together the money to buy the required equipment, it would have 
problems. It would have to raise the price of its products. As a 
result, the products of other plastics companies would cost less 
than those of Pippit Plastics and it would lose many of its custom- 
ers. Some of the other companies were in states that did not have 
laws against pollution. They could keep producing toys without 
buying expensive compacters and tanks. 

What a shame, Mr. Pippit thought. Eight years of work—and 
nothing to show for it except a closed factory. 

But then another thought came to him. Laws have to cover 
many different situations. Maybe these laws didn’t apply to facto- 
ries as small as his. Maybe the state government would consider 
other, cheaper ways of stopping the factory’s pollution. 

I can’t give up yet, thought Mr. Pippit. I must find out every- 
thing I can about these new laws. The first thing I must do is see 
our company lawyer. Who would have better advice on new laws? 

Mr. Pippit strode out of his office. He spoke to his secretary. 

“Miss Butler, I’m going out. ’'m going to see our lawyer.” 


HIBBARD, HUBBARD, JONES AND MACRAE 


The sign on the door said HIBBARD, HUBBARD, JONES, AND 
MACRAE. Mr. Pippit opened the door and walked in. 

“T would like to see Mr. MacRae,” he said to the receptionist. 

“Why of course, Mr. Pippit,”’ she replied, and led him into Mr. 
MacRae’s office. Mr. MacRae sat on a low chair next to some 
bookshelves. His tie was open and his shirt sleeves were rolled up. 
He was the youngest and newest member of the law firm of Hib- 
bard, Hubbard, Jones, and MacRae. 

On the floor all around Mr. MacRae lay books, opened and 
unopened. They were lawbooks. Lawbooks lay on his desk along 
with pads of paper. Lawbooks lay on a long table near the window. 

“Sorry for the messy office,” said Mr. MacRae. “I’m working 
on a very difficult case.” 

“T understand,” said Mr. Pippit, “and I’m afraid I have brought 
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you another difficult problem.” 

With that, he showed Mr. MacRae the letter from the state 
government. 

“Mr. MacRae,” he said, “do these laws apply to companies as 
small as ours? Will the state government let us try some less 
expensive ways of getting rid of our waste products? Will they give 
us more time?” 

“Those are three hard questions, Mr. Pippit,” answered the 
young lawyer. “I will need a little time to study the new laws. I 
want to understand every part of them. I may have to go to Capital 
City to talk to someone who can explain how the laws are applied 
to companies like Pippit Plastics. Why don’t you leave the letter 
here? I will get in touch with you in about a week with the an- 
swers.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Pippit. “I hope you find some good 
answers, because our company can’t afford the equipment the 
letter tells us to put in. We want to help the fight against pollution 
—but we also want to stay in business.” 

“T understand,” said Mr. MacRae. 

As Mr. Pippit left the office, Mr. MacRae reread the letter and 
frowned. 

“The Pippit Plastics Company really has a problem,” he said. 
“Td better get to work on it.” 

A week passed. Mr. MacRae worked. Mr. Pippit fussed and 
fidgeted and worried. And then Mr. MacRae went to see Mr. 
Pippit. 

“Well, what did you find out? Good news or bad?” asked Mr. 
Pippit. 

“T have some bad news and a little good news. First of all, the 
laws are very clear. They apply to your company. The size of the 
company doesn’t matter. 

“Next I talked to the people in Capital City. They would be 
willing to consider other ways of handling the factory’s wastes. The 
only problem is that they don’t know of any good ones.” 

Mr. Pippit nodded gloomily. “Neither do we.” 

“Last,” said Mr. MacRae, “the good news. They will give you 
more time. Six months before they fine you. One year before they 


close the factory.” 

“Mmmmm,” said Mr. Pippit, “that helps... but not very much. 
What can we do in six months that we can’t do in three? Dear me, 
dear me, I don’t think we can do it. I don’t think we can buy all 
that equipment and stay in business.” 

“Just a moment,” said Mr. MacRae. “There must be a way. 
Wait! Have you been to your bank? A bank can often find a way 
to help.” 

“The bank!” said Mr. Pippit. ‘““The bank! Why didn’t I think of 
that? They really might be able to help. Will you come with me to 
the bank, Mr. MacRae?” 

“Tm your lawyer,” said Mr. MacRae. “Let’s go!”’ 


THE BANK 


Mr. Pippit and Mr. MacRae walked into the bank. It took up 
the whole ground floor of a tall, gray stone building. 

Many people were in the bank. They were lined up at windows 
where they were waited on by bank workers called tellers. There 
was a quiet but busy hum as the work of the bank went on. 

Toward the back of the bank was a row of glass-fronted offices. 
In each office sat an official of the bank. Over the row of offices 
hung a sign saying LOAN DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Pippit and Mr. MacRae walked over to one of the offices. 
The man inside came to the door and greeted them. 

“How do you do. Iam Mr. Wiggins, executive loan officer of the 
bank.” 

“How do you do. I am Mr. Pippit, president of the Pippit Plas- 
tics Company. This is Mr. MacRae, our company’s lawyer.” 

The three men sat down. 

“Gentlemen, can I be of service to you?” asked Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Pippit told him about the letter from the state government. 
He said that the company had to obey the law, but that it did not 
have enough money to buy the equipment. 

“Perhaps we can help,” said Mr. Wiggins. “I have heard of 
Pippit Plastics. It appears to be a good company.” 

He asked Mr. Pippit many questions about the company. How 


many toys had it sold two years ago? last year? this year? How 
many other companies sold the same kind of toys? Where were the 
other companies located? Did the company owe any money? How 
did Mr. Pippit get along with the workers? Finally he asked how 
much the compacter and the tank would cost. 

After he had written down all Mr. Pippit’s answers, Mr. Wiggins 
said that he would have to report to the bank’s loan committee to 
see if they were willing to lend the money to the Pippit Plastics 
Company. 

“Tf you come back on Thursday, I will have an answer,” he said. 

On Thursday, Mr. Pippit and Mr. MacRae returned to Mr. 
Wiggins’s office. 

“Good morning, gentlemen. I have some good news. At first the 
loan committee had serious questions about lending you the 
money, Mr. Pippit. Because the loan would have to be repaid with 
interest, it would probably be necessary for you to charge higher 
prices than the other companies that make the same kinds of toys. 
You might have difficulty staying in business. But then we looked 
further. 

“We found out that many people in our country are worried 
about their water and air. It seems very likely that soon there will 
be laws about pollution in all the states. If that happens, the other 
factories also will have to clean up their wastes, just as you do. 
Their costs will go up. Therefore, their prices will have to go up 
just as yours. Since other companies will not be able to take away 
your customers, you will stay in business. And as long as you make 
a profit, you will be able to repay your loan. 

“As long as there are children, there will be a market for your 
toys. We will lend you enough money to buy the compacter and 
the tank. Our depositors would approve.” 

“Your depositors?” asked Mr. Pippit. “What have they to do 
with it?” 

“Why everything! We lend the money that belongs to the people 
who save here. We must be careful of their money and use it wisely. 
We must lend only to those people we feel sure will pay it back.” 

Mr. Wiggins, Mr. Pippit, and Mr. MacRae decided that the 
company would be able to repay the loan over a three-year period. 
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It would pay from its earnings the whole amount of the loan plus 
some extra money, called interest. Interest was what the bank 
charged for the use of the money. 

Mr. Pippit stood up. 

“Mr. Wiggins, thank you for the loan. We will repay it on time. 
With it, we will be able to obey the law and still stay in business. 
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We could not have done it without your help.” 
“T am glad we were able to help. That is why we are in business. 
Good luck, Mr. Pippit. And keep on making the best toys you 


can!” 
Mr. Pippit and Mr. MacRae smiled at each other and walked 


happily out of the bank. 





CHAPTER 9: People Have Special Jobs 
COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 


Student Text 


Picture Spread People Have Special 


A. Labor is divided inside the home and _ 
outside of the home. : : 





Recording 


Pelle’s New Suit 
p. 136/4 


Problems Book 


People Specialize 
P2298 p. 137/9 





Summary: Division of labor (specializa- 
tion) helps to produce better goods and 
services with fewer resources than could 
be produced without specialization; how- 

' ever, division of labor also causes people 
to depend on each other. 
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ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


System See A-2: Creative Dramatics 
Orientation See A-3: Other 


Research 
Orientation 


See A-6: Community 
Resources 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and _ Vignettes: Division of Labor 
Poems p. 137/7 


Poem: Parents at Work 
p. 137/10 


Creative Scenes: Efficiency of labor 
Dramatics division p. 135/2 


ART AND MUSIC 


Art: See A-11: Other 
Art: See A-13: Other 


See B-1: Other 
See B-6: Stories and Poems 


See B-3: Stories and Poems 
See B-9: Art and Music 


Stories: Inventors p. 138/3 


Stories: The Ditch That Brings 


Food op. 139/6 


Poems: Three Businessmen 
p. 139/8 


Playlet: How savings are 
used p. 139/7 


Art: Make murals of factors 
in production p. 139/9 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 


See C-1: Student Text 

See C-5: Other 

See C-8: Community 
Resources 





Simulation: Specialization 
p. 140/2 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Neighborhood walk: Division 
of labor in the neighborhood 
Pp. 136-137/6 


Tabletop display: Division 
of labor athome_ p. 135/1 
Game: Division of labor 
pp. 135-136/3 


Make cookies: Efficiency of 
labor division p. 136/5 


Make display: Producers at 
work p. 137/11 

Make display: Parents are 
producers p. 137/12 

Timeline: Producers of 
services p. 138/13 


Demonstration: Tools help 
people work p. 138/1 

Show pictures: New 
inventions help production 
p. 138/4 

Show pictures: Specialists 
and their tools 
pp. 138-139/5 





Supervised visits: Trading 
requires transportation 
p. 141/8 


Discussion: Specialists rely 
on others pp. 140-141/5 


~ Discussion: Geographic. 


specialization p. 141/7 
Make display: Geographic 
specialization p. 141/9 
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CHAPTER 9: People Have Special 
Jobs 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter points out the advantages and disadvantages of 
specialization. Although specialization enables us to produce 
more, it also makes us more dependent upon one another. More- 
over, increasing specialization makes our work more monotonous. 
You should not forget to tell your students that in the midst of a 
specialized world there are many people who are earning their 
livelihood in crafts and arts, where division of labor is limited. 
Students should be encouraged to prepare a display of different 
works of art, with a short life history of the creator of each work. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 

ike TRGs Game isc. ssc cs cccotartneesnconeterrsaee ree eee ere A-3 

TRG Senact Scetiesica essere cere renee A-2 

TRG, prepare for cookie experiment ................ A-5 

Ds PER GNcookierex periment memes eee eee A-5 

3. IRCCONG me Eb elleismIN WAS Ultgeeeenere cereseeeetece ee eneree A-4 
4. TRG, students interview parents and make 

PLOGUCETS CISPla ire cecesensacsesssese cnecevenescacnvsesosee A-12 

3: TRG, review and discuss cookie experiment .... A-5 

Text, “People| Have Special Jobs” —............-.--.- A-8 

6. ERGY ncishborhoodawalkgeesnccse cere cee A-6 

tk PB eb copleSpecializegamece cee sce etree A-9 

TRG, makesdisplayas ccm tree eres A-12 

TRGS show, picturesterccct nec ttescceeeee eee B-4 

8. TRGEStOries eee oe B-3 

TRG Mdiscuss pictureste--rseseeceere eeeeeeee ete B-4 

9. PB, “Man Needs Tools and Machinesg”’............ B-2 
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TRG, playlet.\...-<..c.cccsccensseseccentes-coasterornesetessteteees B-7 


10. TRG, ‘simulationg.. 22-20 teen C-2 
TextjmeWew Necd shacnyO th ctagisssseeeere enna eee C-1 
11 PB; What Could iheya@hoose)aiee-.--ee- C-4 
Text, “A: Small’ Worldgern.eneee ee ne C-3 
PB; 3 We) Depend on) Each Other grees C-6 
1 TRG, “disCusSion.2..<..c.cssccscavsseestesseesoeseovanses==2 C-7 
Vocabulary 
division of labor savings 
inventor specialists 
machines tools 
producers of goods trade 
producers of services transportation 


Bibliography 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


Aliki. A Weed Is a Flower: The Life of George Washington Carver. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. Moving story of great Negro scientist. 
Colorful illustrations. 

Beim, Jerrold. Country Garage. New York: Morrow. Seth learns 
about cars and how they are kept rolling by working in a garage. 

Colby, C. B. Might People. New York: Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan. Story of people who work at night done in fine 
photographs. 

Flora, James. The Fabulous Firework Family. New York: Harcourt 


Brace Jovanovich. Mexican family makes fireworks. Pepito 
wants to become a master craftsman like his father. 

Greene, Carla. Doctors and Nurses—What Do They Do? New 
York: Harper & Row. Introduction to these professions; dis- 
cusses training, work, and hospital routines. 

Kaufman, Mervyn D. Thomas Alva Edison: Miracle Maker. Cham- 
paign, Ill.: Garrard. Interesting story of famous inventor. 

. The Wright Brothers: Kings of the Air. Champaign, IIL: 
Garrard. Story of famous inventors of flight. 

Marino, Dorothy. Where Are the Mothers? Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. Jobs mothers do—painting the kitchen, working in an of- 
fice, and so forth. 

Martin, Patricia M. One Special Dog. Skokie, Ill.: Rand McNally. 
Story of Navaho Indian children; Charlie White Horse looks 
after the family’s sheep. 

Puner, Helen. Daddies—What They Do All Day. New York: Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard. Daddies shown working as doctors, office 
workers, miners, and window washers. 

Radford, Ruby L. Robert Fulton. New York: Putnam. A begin- 
ning-to-read biography about the great inventor. 

Sandberg, Inger. Come On Out, Daddy! New York: Delacorte. 
Matthew wishes his father could come out and play with him. 
But his father is an artist and has to work. Matthew compares 
what other fathers do for a living with his father’s occupation 
and finally decides that what his father does is right. 

Winn, Marie. The Man Who Made Fine Tops. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. Good explanation of the division of labor in story 
about man who made tops so well that all the children wanted 
them. 

Yashima, Taro. Crow Boy. New York: Viking. A lovely picture 
book about a Japanese boy who made no friends in all his six 
years of school. He was teased and avoided by the other children 
until a new teacher recognized his ability and helped the other 
children discover Crow Boy’s talents. The teacher might sug- 
gest, for discussion, that Crow Boy’s talents could later turn 
toward scientific work, where careful observation and record- 
ings are important. 





ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Labor is divided inside the home and outside the 
home. 


1. To demonstrate that families divide the labor within the home 
in order to perform tasks more efficiently, have the students 
make a tabletop display of a home, showing three rooms: 
kitchen, living-dining room, and a child’s bedroom. They 
should make model furniture and figures of family members; 
they might also use the figures and furniture they made for 
long-term activity 2 (see page21). Next they should determine 
how the labor should be divided in their model home. Mother 
could cook, brother set the table, father fix furniture, big sister 
hold the baby, and so on. A sign above the display could read 
SEE THE FAMILY DIVIDE THE LABOR. 

After completing this activity the students should be able to cite 
specific examples of how labor is divided in their own families. 


iS 


To illustrate the confusion that results when labor in the home 
is not divided, have the students act out two short family 
scenes. 
Scene I. Father, mother, and the children, each with a pan, 
cook separate dinners on the stove and each wash their own 
dishes after the meal. 
Scene 2. Each family member is responsible for a different 
household chore. The mother cooks; the father cuts the 
grass; one child sets the table; another minds the baby; the 
other two children clear the table after dinner and wash the 
dishes. 
In discussing these two scenes the class should be able to dis- 
cover that materials (soap, water, gas, pans, and so on) and time 
can be saved by using the principle of the division of labor, 
through which more can be accomplished more easily. 


os 


To demonstrate that labor is usually divided among members 
of the family, have the students play the following game, 
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which illustrates the division of labor. Each student should 
skip around his desk, singing to the tune of “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush.” The children should use the 
following words: “This is the way we divide the jobs, divide 
the jobs, divide the jobs. This is the way we divide the jobs, 
divide the jobs, in our home.” Then the students should decide 
on a task for the next verse. For example, you can ask, ““What 
shall we help mother do?” The students may suggest, “Pick 
up the toys.” Then a student should act out the task as the 
class sings, “We help our mother pick up the toys, pick up the 
toys, pick up the toys. We help our mother pick up the toys, 
pick up the toys in our home.” Continue in this fashion, 
covering a number of tasks that the students may perform at 
home. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 
the tasks that are usually performed by each member of their 
own families. 


To discover that people divide the labor in order to produce 
goods and services faster and better, the students can listen to 
the recorded story for Chapter 9. 


To understand that the division of labor helps to get a job done 
better and more quickly, the students can make gingerbread 
cookies. (This might be particularly good before a holiday— 
Thanksgiving or Christmas.) The batter should be prepared in 
advance by the teacher. Here is the recipe for a class of twenty- 
five: 

15 cups flour 

1 1/2 cups sugar 

4 cups molasses 5 tsp. cinnamon 

5 eggs 15 tsp. baking powder 
Mix in large container. Chill in refrigerator for a day before 
the experiment. The following tools and additional materials 
will be needed for the experiment: 

9 gingerbread-boy cutters raisins (buttons) 

9 small rolling pins silver beads (eyes) 

9 cookie sheets candy fruit (nose) 

almonds (mouth) 


1 2/3 cups salad oil 
5 tsp. ginger 


Select two teams of eight students each for the experiment. 
Each child on one team should perform all the jobs: rolling the 
dough; cutting out the gingerbread boy; putting in a slice of 
almond for the mouth, raisins for the buttons, silver beads for 
the eyes, a slice of candy fruit for the nose; and putting the 
cookie on the cookie sheet for baking. On the other team, each 
child should specialize: one child rolls the dough, another cuts 
out the gingerbread boys, and the other children perform the 
other jobs. The second team’s gingerbread boy is moved on a 
piece of waxed paper along the assembly line, each child per- 
forming his one task. The last child puts the gingerbread boy 
on the metal cookie sheet. Both teams work for ten minutes. 
The experiment should show the greater productivity and 
efficiency of the students who divide the labor. You can bake 
the cookies later for the class. At the end of the experiment 
discuss the advantages of the division of labor. The discussion 
should emphasize the following points: 
®@ Each student developed skills for his task more quickly. 
® Less dough was wasted when the labor was divided. 
® Fewer tools and less space were needed with the division 
labor. (This is very important in stores and factories.) 
Point out that the division of labor has two disadvantages: 
monotony and interdependence. If one worker slows down, 
the entire production process slows down. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
examples from home and the community of the division of 
labor, stating the advantages and disadvantages in each case. 


To see examples of the division of labor, take the class for a 
walk in the school neighborhood. Point out how the following 
people have divided labor in that neighborhood: 


@ policeman @ grocer 

® mailman @ beauty shop operator 
@ barber ® fireman 

@ deliveryman ® doctor 

@ druggist ® minister 


In discussion afterward, point out that people have different 
skills and work at the jobs they do best. The students can tell 
stories of what would happen if the grocer tried to wash and 


curl women’s hair, if the barber tried to pull teeth, if the 
policeman tried to be a doctor, and so on. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to prepare 
a bulletin-board display or draw posters entitled “Division of 
Labor in Our Neighborhood.” 


To help the students understand that the division of labor was 

a great innovation that enabled people and nations to produce 

more goods in a more efficient manner, read to the class the 

“Division of Labor” vignettes on pages 142 through 144. Then 

lead the class in discussing how specialization changed the 

lives of millions of people around the world by asking ques- 

tions such as the following: 

@ What was Henry Ford’s idea for producing automobiles? 

@ What discoveries did Adam Smith make about the benefits 
of dividing the labor? 

© How did countries and their colonies specialize? 

®@® Which do you suppose got wealthier—a country or its 
colony? 

® Do you believe that specializing to produce more and more 
goods is always a good thing? 

As a result of this activity and on the basis of the arguments 

presented in the vignettes, the students should be able to evalu- 

ate the benefits and problems resulting from specialization. 


To discover the meaning of specialists, the students should 
study the pictures “People Have Special Jobs,” on pages 64 
and 65 in their text, and identify the occupations represented. 
You can ask the following questions: 

@ Are these persons producers? 

® Which ones are producers of goods? of services? 

@ Are these producers specialists? Why? 

@ What is the particular knowledge that each of these special- 
ists must have? 

How does each of these specialists (the automobile de- 
signer, the worker in a chocolate factory, the chicken 
farmer, and the doctor) depend on the others for the goods 
and services he needs? (For an extension of this concept, see 
activity C-1, page 140). 


10. 


11. 


12. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to list a 
number of specialists with whom they and other members of 
their families come into contact. 


To demonstrate that people are interdependent because of the 
division of labor and occupational and geographic specializa- 
tion, have the students complete exercise 9-A in their Prob- 
lems Book. 


To reinforce the idea that there are many different jobs for 
people to do, read the class the poem “Parents at Work’”’ (see 
page 145). Then lead all the class in discussing the many 
different jobs mentioned in the poem and how each person 
fulfills his job: 

As a result of this activity each student should be able to draw 
a picture of one of the producers described in the poem. 


To demonstrate that many specialists work away from home, 
have the students cut pictures from magazines showing pro- 
ducers at work in offices and factories. The class might pre- 
pare a display of the pictures under the heading ‘‘Specialists 
Produce Goods and Services Away from Home.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
specialists they know who work away from home. 


To demonstrate that work is divided outside the home, send 
a letter home with each student asking that the father or 
mother send an item to class that would represent the work 
the parent does away from home. Make a display of these 
items and ask each pupil to describe the work his parents do. 
The class can then decide whether the parents are producers 
of goods or producers of services. (Office workers, salesmen, 
executives, barbers, repairmen, and the like are generally con- 
sidered to be producers of services.) The students of parents 
who produce goods might stand on one side of the room, the 
students of parents who produce services on the other. 
After the information has been gathered and reported, the stu- 
dents should be able to conclude that today most producers are 
producers of services. 
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To help the students understand why most producers today 
are producers of services, have them develop a time line show- 
ing the transition of production from farm goods to factory 
goods to services. They can use a strip of paper or heavy yarn 
for the time line and can draw pictures to place at appropriate 
intervals along the line to illustrate the salient points. The 
following information should be included among the pictures. 
® Seven parents ago: Once all people produced food in order 
to survive. As more and better farm machines were in- 
vented, farmers were able to produce not only for them- 
selves, but also for many other people. 
® Four parents ago: People who were not needed on the 
farms moved to the city to work in factories. As more and 
better machines were invented, factory workers were able 
to produce more and better goods for more people. 
® People not needed in the factories became producers of 
services. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
reasons why there are more producers of services today than 
producers of goods. 


Major Idea B: Man divides labor between himself and machines, 
so one of the most important specialists is the inventor. 


1. 
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To demonstrate that tools and machines help us do jobs better 

and faster, bring several simple tools to class. Ask the students 

to perform a few easy tasks, first without a tool and then with 

a tool. They should discover that a task is performed more 

efficiently when a tool is used. Assign the students tasks such 

as the following: 

© A student can be asked to cut a piece of paper so that the 
edges will be even. The first time he will be given no tools; 
the second time he will be given a ruler, a pencil, and 
scissors. 

© A student can be asked to saw a piece of wood in two, first 
by using his finger and then by using a small saw. 

As a result of this activity the students should conclude that 

these tasks can be performed more efficiently with tools. 


To demonstrate that man uses tools and machines to produce 
goods and services and accomplish tasks efficiently, have the 
students complete exercise 9-B in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate the fact that machines were invented to help us 
produce faster and better, read the class stories about such 
inventors as Thomas Edison, Eli Whitney, and Cyrus McCor- 
mick. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude, in their own words, that the person who invents new 
machines is one of the most important specialists. 


To give the students examples of machines that enable man 
to produce goods better and faster than in the past, bring to 
class pictures that show the development of several machines. 
Show pictures of such machines as the following: a manual 
typewriter and an electric typewriter; a handsaw and an elec- 
tric saw; a Model T and an automobile of the current year; an 
early telephone and a modern one; a hand-operated can 
opener and an electric can opener; a broom and a vacuum 
cleaner; a charcoal-heated iron and an electric iron. Then lead 
the class in discussing the development of these particular 
tools and machines, using questions such as the following: 
® In what ways is the new machine easier to use? 
@ In what ways is the new machine more efficient? 
® How has the invention enabled people to produce goods 
and services better and faster? 
As a result of this activity each student should be able to cite 
one additional old machine that has been improved and de- 
scribe how it has been improved. 


To show that man divides the labor between himself and ma- 
chines, bring to class pictures of a number of specialists who 
are using machines or tools. As you show each picture, iden- 
tify the specialist and ask the class what his job is and what 
kinds of tools and machines he uses. For instance, hold up a 
picture of a fireman and say: 

@ A fireman is a specialist. What is his job? 


@ When there is a fire, what kinds of tools and machines does 
he use to help him do his work? 

The same questions can be asked of an astronaut, a farmer, an 

open-pit miner, a doctor, a carpenter, and so on. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list the 

different tools that various specialists use in their work. 


To understand that savings are needed to build machines, the 

students should review “The Ditch That Brings Food” (Chap- 

ter 7, pages 111 through 112). After reading the story, lead the 

class in discussing the following questions: 

@ What did the Indians save to build the ditch? (Time and 
materials) 

@ What was the purpose of producing tools? 

@ Could the Indians have built the ditch without tools? 

@ What enabled the Indians to build the tools? (Their ability 
to save) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that people can produce tools and machines only if they 

save time and material. 


To understand that savings are needed to build machines but 

that today we save money instead of time and material, the 

students can act out the following playlet: 
Scene I: Three or four students representing employees 
receive their pay from a student who plays their employer. 
The employees use a part of their income to buy food, 
clothing, and shelter. The rest of the income is savings, 
which they put in the bank. (A desk can represent the 
bank.) 
Scene 2. Three people come to the bank for a loan. One 
needs the money to buy a tractor, another to buy a sewing 
machine, and a third to buy a printing machine. At this 
point discuss that when savers decided to save their money 
they saved not only money but also the materials necessary 
to produce the goods they would have purchased. These 
materials are now available for producing machines such as 
the tractor, sewing machine, and printing machine. 


Scene 3. One year later the three people who borrowed 
money come back to the bank to repay their loans. They 
also pay a little extra to the bank for using the money. 
Explain that this extra is called interest. The bank then pays 
part of the interest it collected to the savers as their reward 
for letting the bank use their money. 

As a result of this playlet the students should be able to draw 

a pictorial sequence of the banking process showing the follow- 

Ing steps: 

®@ Savers depositing their money in bank 

®@ Borrowers coming to the bank for loans 

@ Borrowers using the loans to purchase goods or services 

®@ Borrowers paying back the loans with interest 

®@ The bank paying interest to the savers 


To illustrate the fact that the businessman needs to combine 
materials, labor, and tools to produce a good, read to the class 
the “Three Businessmen” poems on pages 144 through 145. 
The class should then discuss why Mr. Baker, Mr. Wooley, 
and Mr. Hall needed to get loans to start their businesses. 
The students should be able to conclude that the three business- 
men needed to buy tools and machines and hire their workers 
to produce their goods. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, divide the class into 
three groups. Each group should prepare large cutout murals 
of one businessman’s business, showing the labor, tools, ma- 
chines, land, and workplace that he must buy to produce his 
goods. After the murals have been completed, the students can 
explain to the rest of the class what materials, tools, and 
workers are needed for their specific factory, and how in each 
case the workers all worked together to produce the good. 
After this activity the students should be able to list the factors 
(labor, tools and machines, land and workplace) necessary for 
the production of a good. 


Major Idea C: Because labor is divided among the people of the 
world, people depend on one another. 
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To demonstrate that specialists must depend on one another, 
have the students study the pictures ““We Need Each Other,” 
on pages 66 and 67 of their text, and discuss the following 
questions: 

@ Do you think that specialists depend on one another? 
Whom does the chicken farmer depend on? 

Whom does the automobile designer depend on? 

Whom does the stock clerk depend on? 

Why is it necessary for all these people to depend on oth- 
ers? (Division of labor and specialization) 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
construct a display showing the interdependence of at least six 
different kinds of specialists. 


To demonstrate that specialization makes people depend on 

many other people to get the things they need, have the class 

act out the following simulation: 
Choose three students to play the roles of Mr. Baker (pro- 
ducer of food), Mr. Wooley (producer of clothes), and Mr. 
Hall (producer of houses). Divide the rest of the class into 
three groups, each representing the workers for one of the 
businessmen. Explain to the class that the three business- 
men and their workers represent all the businesses in the 
country, as if there were no goods produced other than 
food, clothing, and houses. Ask each group to move their 
desks into a circle behind the businessman they work for. 
The circles represent the workplaces (factories) for the 
workers. Then give the workers materials and tools with 
which to produce goods such as scissors, thread, and cloth 
to produce clothing; toy oven and vegetables to produce 
canned foods; and wood, toy saw, hammer, and nails to 
build houses. Each student simulates production and pro- 
duces three models of the product his factory specializes in. 
(This can be done by hiding three pieces of doll clothing, 
three cans of vegetables, and three models of houses under 
the appropriate desks. After simulating production the stu- 
dents should place the finished products on their desks and 
the raw materials under their desks.) When each worker has 


produced his three goods, he takes them to the businessman 
he works for. The businessman pays his workers their wages 
in play money. 

Lead the class in a discussion by asking questions such as the 

following: 

® Would you have everything you need if you had three 
houses but no food or clothing? 

@ How would you get the other things you need? 

@ What would happen if one of the three businessmen quit 
making goods? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude, in their own words, that specialization results in inter- 

dependency. 


To discover that countries as well as individuals are dependent 

on one another, the students should study the pictures “A 

Small World,” on pages 68 and 69 of their text. Lead them in 

discussing the following questions: 

@ Why should Argentina buy machinery from the United 
States? (We specialize; we know how to produce big machi- 
nery.) 

@ Why should Germany buy beef from Argentina? (Germany 
does not have enough grazing land to raise its own cattle.) 

@ Why should the United States buy some small cars from 
Germany? (Germany can produce some small cars more 
cheaply than the United States can produce them.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to use a 

large wall map to help explain how each of the three nations 

depends on the others for goods it wants. 


To demonstrate that because man now divides labor between 
himself and machines, he has more choices than were ayail- 
able in the past, have the students complete exercise 9-C in 
their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that specialization makes people more de- 
pendent on one another, lead the students in discussing why, 
when a specialist spends most of his time doing only one job, 


he must rely on others to fulfill many of his needs. Present for 

discussion the following situations: 

a. Johnny’s father is a doctor. He spends most of his time 
helping people get well and using the skill and knowledge 
he has that makes him a specialist. What things does he rely 
on other people to do so that he can be a doctor and also 
live his personal life? 

b. Janie’s mother is a teacher. She spends most of her time 
helping people understand arithmetic and other subjects. 
What things must she rely on other people to do so that she 
can be a teacher and also live her personal life? 

c. Gary’s father works in a factory and is a specialist in weld- 
ing parts. What does he depend on other people to do? 

The discussion should bring out the fact that these people 

must rely on many other specialists for many of their daily 

necessities. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude, in their own words, that specialization causes inter- 

dependence among the specialists. 


To demonstrate that because of labor specialization, we de- 
pend on many people to produce the goods and services we 
use, have the students complete exercise 9-D in their Problems 
Book. 


To develop the idea that different parts of the country produce 
different goods and services because of differences in human 
and nonhuman resources, discuss with the students the follow- 
ing questions: 

@ Where does the supermarket get the oranges we eat? (From 
an area with a warm climate) 

@ Where would you go for a winter vacation if you wanted 
to swim? (Jo an area with a warm climate and by the 
ocean) 

@ Where would you go for a winter vacation if you wanted 
to ski? (To the mountains) 

@ To enjoy the goods and services produced in different parts 
of the country, what must we have? (7ransportation) 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that people specialize in the production of different goods 
and services in different parts of the country and world. 


To understand how transportation makes specialization 

easier, small committees of students, under their parents’ 

supervision, might visit the following places: 

@ A railway station, to watch incoming and outgoing freight 
trains and to observe the different types of railroad cars 

© A railway express depot, to observe incoming and outgoing 
goods 

e@ A freight airport, to discover the kinds of goods (high 
value, low weight, perishable) carried by airplanes 

@ A harbor area 

After the field trips the class could discuss the importance of 

transportation between areas on the basis of the goods they 

saw going and coming, and how this transportation means 

that specialists in one town are trading with specialists in 

another town. 

As a result of the activity the students should be able to draw 

pictures of the different kinds of transportation needed for 

trading. 


To demonstrate the division of labor in the world, have the 
class prepare a display of different groceries coming from 
faraway countries. (Either real food or empty containers will 
do.) Lead the class discussion about what would happen if we 
had to produce in our community goods such as bananas and 
coffee, which are now produced in faraway hot countries. Ask 
the students, ‘““How much steel and glass and how much heat 
would be necessary to build greenhouses and keep them warm 
to produce the coffee and bananas that we consume?” The 
students can then discuss why hot countries produce coffee 
and bananas faster and better. 

As a result of the activity the students should be able to con- 
clude, in their own words, that labor is divided by the workers 
of the world according to what goods and services their area is 
best suited to produce. 
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STORIES AND POEMS 


DIVISION OF LABOR 
by Leon Trachtman 


HENRY FORD’S DREAM 


Henry Ford had a dream. 

“Give the people a car,” he said. “Give them a good car that they 
can afford. Make it simple. Make it sturdy. Make it cheap.” 

But the dream was not just to produce good, cheap cars. Henry 
Ford also had a reason for wanting all families to be able to own 
cars. It was so that they could easily leave the darkness and drab- 
ness of the city behind them. “It was,” said Henry Ford, “‘so that 
each man could enjoy with his family the blessing of hours of 
pleasure in God’s great open spaces.” 

The year was 1907. For ten years Henry Ford had been building 
cars. At first he built them one at a time in a shed behind his house 
in Detroit. Then for four years he had headed a small company that 
was building and selling one or two thousand cars each year. The 
cars were expensive, and making and selling a few thousand expen- 
sive cars was not what Henry Ford dreamed of. He dreamed of 
making hundreds of thousands of cars so that all the people could 
buy one, making them well, and making them cheaply. 

Henry thought about how he could do this. He decided that 
there was only one way: Make each worker a specialist in doing a 
single job. This was not really a new way of producing things. 
Other factories used it. But Henry Ford was the first to make cars 
in this special way. 

One of Henry’s ideas was that the workers should not have to 
move to where the cars were being built. Instead, the cars should 
be moved to where the workers were. The bodies and engines of 
Ford’s cars therefore were placed on a kind of moving belt. As they 
reached each worker, the worker did his one special job, such as 
putting a gear in place, lining up a bolt, tightening a nut, or filing 
a rough metal edge. Each of the jobs was arranged so that the 
worker could do it waist-high; no worker needed to bend, stoop, 
or reach to complete his job. 
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In 1910 Henry Ford’s new cars began to come out of his factory 
in greater and greater numbers. The factory of specialists could 
now produce many thousands of cars each year. As more cars were 
produced, the price of each car was lowered. Cars could be bought 
for less than $600. A few years earlier they had cost $1,200 or 
$1,500. Today, all cars are made by Henry Ford’s system. 

But from the time Henry Ford first began making cars with 
teams of specialists, some people have wondered about how good 
an idea it is. They admit that it is the way to produce cars quickly. 
But they say it has bad points, too. 

They say first that the work is terribly monotonous. They say it 
is not good for a man to spend eight hours a day doing nothing but 
placing bolts or tightening nuts; that it is healthier for people to 
work more slowly but to have more interesting jobs to do. 

Second, they say that workers in a factory like Henry Ford’s 
never learn real skills. Tightening a nut is not a skill. Instead, this 
type of work makes a man like part of a machine, never able by 
himself to do a job all the way through. 

Finally, they say that it may not be good for the country to 
produce so many cars so fast. They look at our crowded roads and 
highways. They hear the dreadful noises of city traffic. They know 
of thousands of people killed each year in automobile accidents. 
They see the foul smoke gushing out of millions of automobile 
tailpipes. 

So they wonder—in spite of his beautiful dream of letting each 
man drive his family out to enjoy God’s great open spaces—did 
Henry Ford’s idea turn out to be so good after all? 

What do you think? 


ADAM SMITH 


Adam Smith was a famous thinker and writer who lived two 
hundred years ago. He was interested chiefly in studying about 
how men do their work and earn their living. 

Adam Smith saw that men, at all times and in all places, trade 
and exchange goods and services. He said that this was one impor- 
tant way that men differed from animals. No animal, he wrote, ever 
showed by signs that it was “willing to give this for that.” 


Men have learned that if they did not trade, each person would 
have to get or make for himself everything he needs. He would have 
to be his own farmer, hunter, shepherd, tailor, blacksmith, carpen- 
ter, cook, shoemaker—and so on. This would make life difficult 
indeed. It was very early in history, wrote Adam Smith, that men 
learned to be more efficient through trading. A hunter in a forest 
tribe saw that another man was especially good at making bows 
and arrows. Rather than make his own bows and arrows, the 
hunter exchanged some of the game he killed for the other man’s 
bows and arrows. He also exchanged his game for pots made by 
a skillful potter of the tribe, or for cloth made by a good weaver. 

The men of this tribe were dividing the labor. They were letting 
specialists do those jobs that they could do best. 

Sometimes there is not much division of labor. At other times 
the division is very great. Adam Smith said that there were separate 
jobs for many specialists in as simple a job as making straight pins. 

He wrote that one workman who knew little about pin making 
would be lucky if he made 3 or 4 pins in one day. With practice, 
he might make 30 or 40 pins in one day—or even as many as 100. 
Ten such workers, by working very hard, might make 1,000 pins 
in one day. But in a pin factory, Adam Smith saw that ten workers 
working together actually made more than 50,000 pins in one day. 
He described the method by which this was done. 

Make each worker a specialist, he said. Have one man do noth- 
ing but draw out the wire. Have another do nothing but straighten 
the wire. Have a third cut it and a fourth sharpen the points. Adam 
Smith discovered that there were as many as eighteen separate jobs 
in making pins: straightening, cutting, sharpening, grinding, mak- 
ing heads, putting heads on, and so on. If each man did only one 
or two of the jobs, the group of ten could work extremely fast. 
Together they could produce many times the number of pins that 
ten men could produce if each did all of the eighteen separate jobs 
himself. Why was this so? asked Adam Smith. 

He watched workers actually at their jobs. He saw that if a 
worker did only one job, he became very skillful at it. The worker 
would find the best and fastest way to do his one job. 

Another reason he saw was that if one man tried to do all 
eighteen jobs, he spent a great deal of his working time moving 


from one job to another. He had to get up, move to another spot, 
sit down, prepare his tools, and then begin to work. If he had only 
one job to do, once he was in place and working he lost no time 
in having to move around. 

Finally, Adam Smith saw that when workers specialize they are 
more likely to invent tools and machines that save them time and 
energy and get the job done faster. A man doing eighteen different 
jobs is not as likely to invent laborsaving machines. 

Adam Smith studied the different countries of the world. With- 
out fail, he said, it was the richer and more advanced countries that 
had the greatest division of labor. It was the poorer and more 
backward countries that had little division of labor, and in which 
each man had several different kinds of work to do. 

In some poor countries, one man may care for sheep, shear them, 
sort the wool, comb it, dye it, spin it, weave it into cloth, and sew 
the cloth into a coat. In these countries, producing a coat is a long, 
slow, and costly job. And the coat may not be of good quality 
because one man cannot do all these jobs equally well. 

In other countries, however, a different man does one of the jobs 
necessary for turning sheep’s wool into a coat. In these countries 
the coat is made faster and more cheaply, and usually turns out to 
be of better quality because each specialist does only one job—the 
job he does best. Each specialist then exchanges his labor for 
money, and with the money buys from other specialists the many 
other things he needs: food, drink, a house, metal tools, shoes, and 
sO on. 

Men divided the labor long before Adam Smith wrote about 
division of labor. But he was the first to explain clearly how all men 
benefit by letting specialists do their special jobs. 


NATIONS DIVIDE THE LABOR 


There was a time, a few hundred years ago, when most of the 
countries of Europe were very young. The land and the forest and 
the rivers had been there for a long time, but the people had not 
long been united into nations. It was strong kings and queens who 
established the countries. Before that, they were only collections of 
estates owned and run by dukes and barons and other noblemen. 
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These young and restless countries of Europe had many quarrels 
with one another, and they fought many wars. Each country be- 
lieved that it had to have a strong army and navy to fight these 
wars, and to become more powerful. But armies and navies are 
expensive. The European countries all faced a problem: how to 
become wealthy enough to build a strong army and navy. 

Most of the countries thought of the same answer: gather large 
amounts of gold and silver in the country’s treasury. But this was 
more easily said than done. It took hard work to gather a treasure 
of gold and silver. 

The best way to gather these precious metals was for a country 
to sell more goods than it bought. Then it would collect gold and 
silver in payment for the goods it produced and others wished to 
buy. But in order to sell more than it bought, the nation must 
produce goods more cheaply than other nations. And the best way 
to produce goods cheaply is to divide the labor, so that each part 
of the nation can specialize in the work it does best. 

Many of these young European nations were sending explorers 
across the ocean to discover new lands to colonize. Explorers such 
as Christopher Columbus, John Cabot, Ferdinand Magellan, Her- 
nando Cortez, and Henry Hudson claimed land in the New World 
for their mother countries. European countries were busily setting 
up colonies in North and South America, Africa, and Asia. 

The chief reason for setting up colonies was to have them special- 
ize in work which they could do cheaply. This would let the mother 
country specialize in another kind of work, which it could do 
especially well. The colonies became specialists at producing raw 
materials from the earth such as cotton, tobacco, lumber, coffee, 
tea, coconuts, and metal ore. Then the mother country could 
gather these raw materials and specialize in manufacturing pro- 
ducts from them: clothing from cotton, furniture from wood, ma- 
chinery from raw metal. Because the colonies and the mother 
country each had a special job to do, each could do its work better 
and more cheaply, the European countries believed. 

They thought that by dividing its work a nation would grow rich 
and strong. In some of the countries of Europe this system worked 
well for a time. In others it did not, for many different reasons. But 
whether or not it worked out well, the basic idea was right: When 
labor is divided, more work gets done. 
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THE THREE BUSINESSMEN 
by William Rader 


MR. BAKER, THE BUSINESSMAN 


To City Bank a man did go, 

So he could make some bread from dough. 
To make the bread he needed a place 
Where he would have a lot of space. 

To make some bread he needed some flour, 
Some sugar, yeast, sweet milk—not sour. 
To make good bread some tools he’d need: 
Ovens, pans, and recipes to read. 

Some men to make the dough and heat 
The bread that people like to eat. 

A sign now hangs outside his door: 

“Buy Baker’s Bread—You’ll Like It More.” 


MR. WOOLEY, THE BUSINESSMAN 


To City Bank Mr. Wooley goes 

To borrow cash to make some clothes. 
To make good clothing he needs space 
For trucks to drive close to his place. 

He needs good cloth; he’d like some wool, 
And cotton, too, for clothes for school. 
To make good clothes he needs machines, 
To sew the dresses with straight seams. 
Workers, too, must cut and sew, 

And do good work so sales can grow. 
Cloth, workers, and machines alone 

Will not make clothes for you to own. 
The man is needed who’ll take a chance 
That men will buy his coats and pants. 
In stores we see his clothes displayed: 
“Wooley’s Woolens—The Finest Made.” 


MR. HALL, THE BUSINESSMAN 


Mr. Hall, at the bank one day, 

Wanted a loan he knew he’d repay. 

He bought the best land that he’d ever seen, 
For homes and yards and lawns quite green. 
Homes and schools were what he’d build, 
Till all the land he’d bought was filled. 

To build good homes and children’s schools, 


He needed saws and hammers and other tools. 


To build good homes, he needed strong men 
To work today and tomorrow again. 

But helpers, tools, and bricks alone 

Do not make homes for you to own. 

For most of all we need Mr. Hall, 

Who will take a chance and build for us all. 
So Hall built houses on the edge of town. 

If you want to see them, come right on down. 


PARENTS AT WORK 
by William Rader 


What do your parents do each day 

When you're in school or on the way? 
They work, they do—each person should— 
Producing a service or maybe a good. 


THE FARMER 


Some fathers plant corn and oats and wheat, 
And raise the food that we like to eat. 

They work long hours in the rain and sun, 
And only rest when their work is done. 


THE MEDICAL WORKER 


Some people we know are dressed in white; 
Often they work far into the night; 

To help sick people is their aim. 

Children, do you know their name? 


THE BANK TELLER 


In banks some folks work hard each day, 
Meeting savers who earned their pay. 

But savers are not the only ones they meet; 
Borrowers, too, each day they greet. 


THE LAWYER 


When men disagree, not knowing who’s right, 
Sometimes in anger they fuss and they fight. 
Then a lawyer they go to see, 

Who tries to get them to agree. 


THE CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 


Some dads work hard at building roads 
Where trucks can drive with heavy loads. 
Other dads build houses, churches, schools, 
Using hammers, saws, and other tools. 


THE SCIENTIST 


Scientists are people who try to find out 
What things in this big world are all about. 
They try to discover things that are new, 
So that life will be much better for you. 
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COMPONENTS 


Student Text 








Picture Spread People Need Money 

pp. 70-71 p. 152/1 

Case Study Martin’s Store Has 

a Sale 

pp. 72-73 p. 152/2 

Episode Corn Cash 

pp. 74-75 p. 152/3 
Recording 


You Can't Pay in Qompahs 
p. 152/4 


Problems Book 


Who Is Earning an Income? 
p. 33 p. 149/2 


Prices Can Change 
p. 34 p. 155/13 


Spending Your Income 
p. 35 p. 152/5 


Getting the Most for Your Money 
p. 36 p. 155/1 


MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Money is important for trading, saving, 
and measuring the value of goods. 


B. The value of goods and services is ex- 
pressed in price, which changes according 
to supply, demand, income, and taste. 


C. Most families try to get the most for their 
money. 


EN a 


Summary: Money, which is the reward 
for producers who work outside the home, 
helps us to trade with each other and to 
measure the value of goods and services. 


ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


System See A-1: Creative Dramatics 
Orientation 


See A-3: Creative Dramatics 


Research See A-4: Creative Dramatics 


Orientation 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 
Poems 


Creative Role play: What is income? 
Dramatics p. 149/1 
Situations: Uses of money 
p. 149/3 
Simulation: Rewards for 
production p. 149/4 
Playlet: A Trip to City Bank 
pp. 150-151/8 


ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Draw pictures of 
things to save for p. 150/7 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 


See B-1: Student Text 
See B-3: Student Text 


See C~2: Other 
See C-3: Other 


See B-9: Community Resources See C-3: Other 





Story: The Cow with the 
Loudest Moo p. 152/6 

Story: The Tuba Factory 
pp. 153-154/8 

Story: It Happened in 
Clipton p. 154/11 


Playlet: Different standards 
for exchange 
pp. 152-153/7 

Scenes: Prices change 
pp. 154-155/12 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Parental survey: How families 
spend income p. 149/5 


Build budgets with blocks 
pp. 149-150/6 


Supervised visit: Department 
stores. p. 154/9 

Observation: Price changes 
in food stores p. 154/10 


Shopping simulation 
p. 155/2 
Comparative grocery 
shopping from newspaper 
p. 155/3 147 





CHAPTER 10: People Need Money 


Statement to the Teacher 


Teaching about money is very difficult, since children and adults 
frequently make the grave mistake of equating money with wealth. 
You may have found this problem in Chapter 7 when children 
wished for many goods. If you should face a similar problem in this 
chapter, go along with the child and give him some play money as 
if it were real money. Then state the following proposition: “Let’s 
pretend that the classroom is our country. Everything our country 
produces you will find here. What would you like to buy with the 
money I have just given to you?” The children will discover that 
most of the things they would like to buy cannot be found in the 
“country.” Money has no real value if it cannot be exchanged for 
the goods and services that satisfy people’s wants and needs. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ile TRG role play.ci...-scc.c.ievsecsecesesetessvestasesnscesenres A-1 
PB, “Who Is Earning an Income?”’ .................. A-2 
TRG) letter toiparentse-nc..ccenceserscssoseresenrcsecers A-5 
2. Record, “You Can’t Pay in Oompahs”’.............. B-4 
3. TRG} playletiy costo cccsccesecceseestovscsesscussssanees A-3 
FER GGISCUSSION Serre reer eee eee estore eens A-5 
MRGs prepareifor playletiec..c1cccs-cceceeor cess seo A-8 
4. ERG Bart irene terest ce teaser sens eyes use rincatee A-7 
TRG Ssimulationgese-vscccccceotrecceceessete tees estes A-4 
>: TRG, build budget with blocks «0.0.0.0... eee A-6 
6. TRG, playletctrcscccoretesercesrsespeescctencerssesecccceres: A-8 
1p Text; pe Beople Need sMOneyaiec.sce--ceces-sccceene B-1 
TRG) Story cicccciiscetectsce stent evesc eve sscuenateveurssececess B-8 
8. Text,- Corn: Cash ier neteretcessocsscecresentcreeee B-3 
Text, ““Martin’s Store Has a Sale”’ .................... B-2 
PB Prices Can) @han ceirere reese crere ane ete B-13 
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PB; “Spending, Your Income Wire ccersseeseceesesees B-5 
TRG, prepare for shopping simulation.............. C-2 
10>) TRG; shopping: simulation! Piese-ss-cceonsee-ss--eeo-8es C-2 
PB, “Getting the Most for Your Money”’........ C-1 
Vocabulary 

bank loan 

barter money 

borrow price 

income value 

interest wage 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Robertson, Dennis H. Money. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press. 
Classic text on money. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Barr, Jene. What Can Money Do. Chicago: Whitman. Deals with 
many aspects of money, including savings and the bank. 

Hine, Al, and Alcorn, John. Money Round the World. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. An excellent little book about 
money, with attractive illustrations. Money is what buys things. 
What people in many parts of the world have used for money 
is described. 

Shay, Arthur. What Happens When You Put Money in the Bank. 
Chicago: Reilly & Lee. Introductory economics for the primary 
grades. 

Stroyer, Paul. /t’s a Deal. Stamford, Conn.: Astor-Honor. A story 
about a boy and his nonsensical swapping deals. Good for bring- 
ing out the point that when one barters, he can easily find himself 
with something he really doesn’t want. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Money is important for trading, saving, and measur- 
ing the value of goods. 


—_ 
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To demonstrate that people who work outside the home re- 
ceive their reward in money, have the students act out the 
roles of different receivers of income: the grocer selling goods; 
the doctor collecting his fees; the vacuum salesman receiving 
his commission; the office clerk receiving his weekly salary; 
the factory worker receiving his weekly wages; and the land- 
lord collecting his rent. Explain that this money the producers 
are receiving is called income. Ask the students to name other 
kinds of work for which people receive income. Then ask them 
if they receive income for any work they do at home. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
in their own words that income is a reward that producers 
receive for doing useful work. 


To demonstrate that producers who work outside the family 
usually receive their reward in money, the students should 
complete exercise 10-A in their Problems Book. 


To discover the many uses of money, the students can enact 
different situations showing the many different ways money 
can be used: for buying and selling goods, lending, borrowing, 
paying back debts, giving to charity, saving, bargain hunting. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
many specific uses of money or several general uses. 


To reinforce the fact that producers receive a reward for the 
goods they produce, have the students continue to act out their 
simulation from Chapter 9 (see activity C-2). You should 
again choose three students to play the parts of Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Wooley, and Mr. Hall. Each of them should sit in the 
office in front of his factory or workplace, while behind each 
office the workers produce goods. (They can use the same ones 
they made in Chapter 9 to save time.) At the end of the 
workday the workers deliver the goods they have produced to 


the office and receive their wages in play money. The class 

should discuss what income is by answering some of these 

questions: 

@ Why do workers receive a wage? (As a reward for producing 
goods and services) 

@ Why do we use money as a reward? (Because it is accepted 
by anyone for payment) 

@ What is the name for this reward? (/ncome) 


To illustrate the fact that people use their income to buy the 
goods and services they need, tell the students to ask their 
parents how they spend their income. (You may want to 
communicate with the parents to assure them that the class 
is interested only in the relative amounts spent on various 
items and that no actual figures need be given.) The following 
day, discuss how families spend their incomes. The various 
items on which income is spent can be listed on the chalkboard 
and grouped according to relative importance. Bills for goods 
and services already obtained should be listed first, then cur- 
rent necessities such as food, clothing, and shelter, and finally 
new choices for other goods and services, plus savings. Vaca- 
tions, insurance, and charity should be included. 

As a result the students should be able, with your help, to make 
on the chalkboard a diagram or chart of how an average income 
is spent and to discover from this diagram what items families 
consider more important and less important. 


To demonstrate the meaning of savings, select students to 
manipulate blocks that represent income and expenses. Ask 
these students to pretend that they are parents. Use blocks of 
wood approximately four inches square. One-third of the 
blocks should represent income; the other two-thirds should 
represent expenses. Draw dollar signs or paste play money on 
the “income”’ blocks. Paste pictures illustrating different ex- 
penses, including necessities and luxury items, on the “ex- 
pense” blocks. Give each of the selected students five income 
blocks and approximately ten expense blocks. Then tell them 
to arrange their income blocks in a stack and make a second 
stack by using any of the different expense blocks they wish. 
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Direct them to make realistic expense stacks; they should 

consider all the expenses a family usually has (food, clothing, 

rent, and so on). Explain that not all of the goods and services 

a family needs must be purchased every time income is re- 

ceived. After they have arranged their blocks, point out that 

if their expense stack is higher than their income stack, they 
have gone into debt. If, on the other hand, their expense stack 
is shorter than their income stack, they will have savings. 

After they have experimented with the blocks, lead a discus- 

sion of the meaning and importance of savings by asking such 

questions as the following: 

@ Where did your savings come from? (They were part of the 
income that was not spent.) 

@ Why did you not spend all your income? (Because we de- 
cided to save for such things as emergencies, the education 
of our children, going into business, and for many other 
reasons) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 

in their own words that the part of the income they do not spend 

is called savings. 


To illustrate the variety of things for which people can save 
their money, have the students make drawings that show what 
they would save for if they were grown up. The drawings can 
be entitled ““We Save for Special Things.” Then ask the stu- 
dents to use their drawings as the basis for a story entitled 
“What Will I Do with My Savings When I Grow Up?” In 
telling their stories they should consider their imaginary 
family and consider what would be the wisest things for which 
to save their money. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list a 
variety of things for which people can save their money. 


To illustrate the fact that banks lend the money that savers 
put in them, that the borrowers pay interest to the banks, and 
that the banks pay interest to the savers, either read to the 
class the following playlet, “A Trip to City Bank,” or ask a 


group of older students to perform it for the class. It drama- 
tizes the importance of savings and banks. Emphasize that 
banks pool the savings of thousands of people and then make 
the savings available to individuals and businesses who want 
to borrow from the bank and can be trusted to repay the loan. 
The emphasis should not be on the safekeeping role of banks. 
The playlet also points out that an individual’s savings earn 
him interest because the people who borrow pay a higher 
interest for the use of the savings. The class can discuss how 
the loans given to individuals, businesses, and the government 
help the country grow. 

After the playlet has been read or performed, the students 
should be able to act it out themselves and to show an under- 
standing of the importance of saving and borrowing for in- 
dividuals and for the country. 


-A TRIP TO CITY BANK 
by Jeanne Stoner 


Cast 
Mr. TELLER 
Mr. BANKER 


NARRATOR 
JIMMY BROWN 


BANK POLICEMAN 


JIMMY: I have some savings from my job this 
summer. I would like to open a 
savings account. 

POLICEMAN: Come right this way. Mr. Teller will 
help you. (Leads Jimmy over to the 
bank teller’s cage.) 

Mr. TELLER: May I help you? 

JIMMY: I would like to open a savings 


account. 

Fine! How much do you want to put 
in the bank? 

Ten dollars, sir. Here it is. (Hands the 
money to MR. TELLER. ) 

Here you are, Mr. Brown. This is 
your bankbook. It tells you how much 


Mr. TELLER: 


JIMMY: 


Mr. TELLER: 


JIMMY: 
NARRATOR: 


POLICEMAN: 


JIMMY: 


Mr. BANKER: 


JIMMY: 


Mr. BANKER: 


JIMMY: 


Mr. BANKER: 


JIMMY: 


Mr. BANKER: 


you have in our bank. Each time you 
put money in the bank or take some 
out, we mark it in your book so that 
you will always know how much 
savings you have. 

Thank you, Mr. Teller. 

The bank policeman comes over to 
Jimmy again. There is another man 
with him. 


Jimmy, here is a man who would like . 


to meet you. He is the president of 
the bank. His name is Mr. Banker. 
Mr. Banker, this is Jimmy Brown. 
How do you do, sir? 

Very well, thank you, Jimmy. I 
wanted to welcome you to our bank. 
We are happy you have given us your 
savings to use. 

To use? Do you mean you are going 
to use my money? 

Why, certainly, Jimmy. What did you 
think we would do with your money? 
I...I... thought a bank was a 
place that kept money safe. 

Jimmy, I see you might like to know 
a little more about banks. Then you 
will know your money is safe even 
though we put it to use. Do you see 
that sign over on the other side of the 
bank? 

Yes, it says “Loans.” 

That is what we do with your money, 
Jimmy. We lend it to people who 
want to do something worthwhile. 
They need more savings than they 
have themselves. 

We let them use other people’s 


JIMMY: 


Mr. BANKER: 


JIMMY: 


savings for a while. Then they put 
the money back, plus a little bit 
more. The little bit more we call 
interest. For letting us use your 
savings, we pay you part of the 
interest that loans bring to the bank. 
So you see, when you put money in 
the bank, it goes out and earns more 
money for you. If we just kept it safe 
in our big vault, it couldn’t earn any 
more money. 

I don’t see how my ten dollars will 
help anyone much. 

You are right, Jimmy. Just ten 
dollars wouldn’t help much. But 
many, many people save a little bit of 
money here at City Bank, and when 
all the savings are added together in 
one amount, we have enough money 
to help build churches and schools, to 
help people start their own businesses 
and build their own homes. So you 
see, your ten dollars is very important 
to us. That is why I wanted to meet 
you and thank you. Do you think 
you will mind having us use your 
money, now that you know why? 
Gosh no, Mr. Banker! I just never 
knew what banks did with people’s 
savings. I never thought my savings 
could be so important for so many 
people. I’m sure glad I found out 
more about banks. Goodbye, Mr. 
Banker. 


Major Idea B: The value of goods and services is expressed in price, 
which changes according to supply, demand, income, and taste. 
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To discover the many purposes of money, the students can 

study the pictures “People Need Money,” on pages 70 and 71 

of their text, and explain why these pictures show that money 

is important. In discussion, help the students reach the follow- 

ing conclusions: 

@ The top picture on page 70 shows that money can be stored 
easily. 

@ The bottom picture shows that money is used to set a price 
for goods. 

@ The top picture on page 71 shows that the exchange of 
money is a convenient way to trade. 

@ The bottom picture shows that money is used for savings. 

Make sure the students understand the difference between 

placing money in a piggy bank and placing it in a savings 

account. A piggy bank merely stores money whereas a savings 

account allows safe storage plus the payment of interest to the 

saver so that borrowers can use the money. (For reinforce- 

ment of this concept, see activity A-8, page 150.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list at 

least three uses of money. 


To discover how prices help us interpret material value, the 

students should study the pictures “Martin’s Store Has a 

Sale” on pages 72 and 73 and answer the following questions: 

® How is the value of the clothing expressed? Un price) 

@ What does the price tell people? 

® Let us assume that yesterday the price was two crocodile 
skins and today it is ten lizard skins. Can you say that the 
clothing today was cheaper or more expensive? Let us say 
that yesterday it was $50 and today it is $25. Can you now 
say if it is cheaper or more expensive? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

compare the prices of a good or service at two different times 

and tell when it is more expensive or less expensive. 


To demonstrate the awkwardness of bartering instead of using 
money, have the students study “‘Corn Cash,” on pages 74 and 
75 of their text. Ask them the following questions: 


@ What did the farmer want to buy at the tractor store? 
(Tractor) 

®@ How did the farmer want to pay the store owner? (With 
corn) 

® Was the store owner willing to accept corn as payment? 

@ Why was the store owner reluctant to accept the corn as 
payment? 

®@ How else did the farmer try to pay for the tractor? 

@® What do you and your parents use to pay for goods and 
services? 

@ What is money? 

@ Why is it easier to trade with money than with goods? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 

a number of reasons why bartering is generally not an accept- 

able means for trade in our country. 


To discover that the exchange of goods and services is easier 
with money than by barter, the students can listen to the 
recorded story for Chapter 10. 


To demonstrate that money helps us to trade with each other 
and to measure the value of goods and services, have the 
students complete exercise 10-C in their Problems Book. 


To discover the advantages of using money for exchange, read 
the story “The Cow with the Loudest Moo” (pages 155 
through 156) to the class. After the story has been read, lead 
a class discussion about what Farmer Brown and Mr. Jones 
would have done without money. 

After discussing the alternatives the students should be able to 
list reasons why the monetary system is more convenient than 
the barter system for trading. 


To understand how ridiculous and difficult it would be if 
money were not used for trading, have the students act out the 
following playlet. Set up a street of stores (represented by 
desks) in the classroom. The cast includes a grocer, a shoe 
saleslady, a toy salesman, a customer, and the narrator. 


NARRATOR: 


GROCER: 
CUSTOMER: 


GROCER: 


CUSTOMER: 


SHOE 


SALESLADY: 


CUSTOMER: 


SHOE 


SALESLADY: 


CUSTOMER: 


SHOE 


SALESLADY: 


CUSTOMER: 
SHOE 


SALESLADY: 


CUSTOMER: 


SHOE 


SALESLADY: 


This man has just received his 
paycheck. He has decided to do some 
shopping. (The man enters the grocery 
store. ) 

Good afternoon. May I help you? 
Good afternoon, Mr. Grocer. I would 
like some bread, some ice cream, 
some milk, and a pound of 
hamburger. 

Fine! Here you are. (Hands customer 
some packages.) 

Thank you, and here is your money. 
(Leaves and goes to the shoe store.) 


Good afternoon. May I help you? 
Yes, I would like to have a pair of 
black shoes, size twelve. 


Here you are, sir, just your size. 
They look very nice. I’ll take them, 
How much are they? 


That will be three buffalo horns and 
a pint of leechee nuts. 
Pardon me? 


Three buffalo horns and a pint of 
leechee nuts, please. That is what I 
want for the shoes. 

But where would I get buffalo horns? 
And what are leechee nuts? Won’t 
you take money for the shoes? I 
always pay with money. 


I am very sorry, sir. I don’t accept 
money. If you can’t pay for the 
shoes, I’m afraid you can’t have 
them. 


(CUSTOMER Jeaves the shoe store in disappointment and 

goes to the toy store.) 

Toy SALESMAN: Good afternoon. May I help you? 

CUSTOMER: Yes. I would like to buy a doll for 

my little girl. 

Toy SALESMAN: We have many nice dolls. Would you 

like this big doll that says ‘““mamma’’? 

Yes. That is just the kind of doll my 

little girl likes. How much does it cost? 

Toy SALESMAN: Just five snakeskins and a bag of 

fresh figs. 

CUSTOMER: Pardon me? 

Toy SALESMAN: Five snakeskins and a bag of fresh 

figs. It’s very cheap, really. 

But where would I get five 

snakeskins? And the grocery has only 

dried figs—where can I get fresh 

ones? Won’t you take money? I 

always pay with money. 

Toy SALESMAN: I’m very sorry, sir. I don’t accept 
money. If you can’t pay for the doll 
in snakeskins and fresh figs, I’m 
afraid you can’t have it. 
(CUSTOMER again leaves in disappointment.) 

After the playlet has been performed the students should be able 

to list several inconveniences that would result if the store own- 

ers in their town demanded payment in something besides 

money. 


CUSTOMER: 


CUSTOMER: 


To illustrate the importance exchange and money as a medium 
of exchange and the inconvenience of the barter system, read 
the class the story ““The Tuba Factory,” on pages 156 through 
157.After reading the story, lead the class in discussing why 
the young man learned that it was much better to receive his 
pay in money than in tubas. Ask such questions as the follow- 
ing: 

@ Why was the storekeeper unhappy at the idea of being paid 

with part of a tuba? 
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@ Why would he rather have money? 

@ Why would it be easier for the young man to be able to pay 
the storekeeper with money? 

@ Why is money a better way to pay for the things we buy 
than anything else? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to state 

in their own words that to trade with anything other than money 

is awkward and inconvenient for both the buyer and the seller. 


To understand the role of price in everyday life, the students 
should go to a department store with their parents and report 
to the class the costs of three items that vary greatly in price 
—for instance, a packet of pins, a bicycle, and a washing 
machine. From his findings, each student should prepare a 
price list. The items should be organized so that the list begins 
with the lowest price and progresses toward the highest. Such 
a list will help the students discover that goods and services 
do not all have the same price. By determining from the price 
lists what costs more or what costs less, the students should 
develop a feeling for price differences. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
in their own words that the term price means the amount of 
money that an item costs. 


To demonstrate that the prices of goods change, select a com- 
mittee of five who, with their parents’ help, observe the prices 
of certain items in the food stores. Ask each student to watch 
two items for two weeks in the same store. For instance, one 
child might observe frying chicken and pork chop prices; 
another student, lettuce and tomato prices; another, apple and 
orange prices; another, cauliflower and carrot prices; another, 
the prices of two fruits in season. At the end of two weeks the 
students should report the prices, which should be recorded 
on the chalkboard. Ask the students whether the prices are 
rising or falling and when would have been the best time to 
purchase each item. You might want to lead a class discussion 
of the reasons why prices rise and fall (fruit in or out of season, 
more or less cattle delivered to the market, and so on). 


11. 


12. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to com- 
pare the prices that were reported with later prices as shown in 
grocery ads in the newspaper. 


To show that the prices of goods and services change as peo- 
ple’s tastes change, read the class the story “It Happened in 
Clipton,”’ on pages 157 through 158. Afterward ask the stu- 
dents the following questions: 

@ What happened when the children decided not to cut their 
hair? 

What happened to the price of haircuts? 

What was Mr. Tinker’s idea for a factory? 

Why didn’t his factory last very long? (Fads change.) 
How did Mr. Tinker solve his problem? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to prepare 
a picture sequence showing the following related events: 

@ People decide not to have haircuts. 

The price of haircuts drops. 

People decide to buy more wigs. 

The prices of wigs go up. 

New wig factories are built. 

Barbershops close down. 

Barbers go to the wig factories to get jobs. 


To demonstrate that the prices of goods and services change 
for a variety of reasons, have the students act out the follow- 
ing barbershop scenes. Two barbershops should be set up next 
to each other in the front of the room. The name of the 
barbershop and its price list should be written on the chalk- 
board behind each shop. The two barbers can wear white 
shirts buttoned at the back. The customers can wear towels 
around their necks while getting their haircuts. After each 
scene discuss the situation with the students and reach an 
agreement regarding the rule that the scene illustrates. 
Scene I. The two barbers have equal skills and their shops 
are similar. Pretend that one shop has wealthy customers 
and the other has poor customers. This can be indicated by 
having students wear signs saying “rich” or “poor.” 


Ask the students, “In which shop can the barbers charge more 
for their services?” Lead them to conclude that the prices of 
goods and services change as people’s incomes change. 
Scene 2. Many of the customers have decided that they like 
long hair. (The students can wear easily made paper wigs 
to represent this.) As a result, the barbers have very little 
business. 
Ask the students, ““How will this change in taste affect the 
barber business?’’ Lead them to conclude that the prices of 
goods and services change as people’s tastes change. 
Scene 3. The two barbers are equally good. The first barber 
uses a pair of scissors to cut hair. The second barber has 
electric clippers, so he can cut hair for many more custom- 
ers a day than the first barber can. 
Ask the students, ““Which barber can afford to charge less 
money for each haircut?” Lead them to conclude that the 
prices of goods and services change if the producers find better 
and cheaper ways to produce the goods and services. 
Scene 4. The two barbers are equally skilled. Both advertise 
the same product: “Secret Solution for Groovy Hair! Guar- 
anteed for One Year!’ The second barber discovers a new 
product: “Super Secret Solution for Groovy Hair! Guaran- 
teed for Two Years to Make Your Hair Look Fantastic!”’ 
Ask the students, ““Which barber will be able to charge more 
for his services?” Lead them to conclude that the prices of 
goods and services change according to quality of the goods 
and services. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list the 
factors that contribute to price change. 


13. To reinforce the preceding activity, have the students com- 
plete exercise 10-B in their Problems Book. 


Major Idea C: Most families try to get the most for their money. 
1. To discover that most families try to get the most for their 


money, have the students complete activity 10-D in their 
Problems Book. 


N 


To demonstrate that the prices of goods and services may be 
cheaper at certain places, have some of the students organize 
two areas in the room representing two food stores. They 
should put competitive price tags on various foods, either 
empty cans of food or pictures of food products. Some of the 
other students should then go to shop for dinner. If the stu- 
dents are careful shoppers, they will compare prices. Two 
students can shop independently of each other. (It would be 
better if they did not see each other shop.) After their shop- 
ping, their purchases can be examined for nutrition and price. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to decide 
which of the two stores would be the better place to shop and 
to list reasons why. 


& 


To reinforce the preceding activity, have the class study the 
grocery advertisements in their local newspaper. (In most 
towns large food stores advertise special sales on one of the 
weekdays.) The students can bring full-page ads to class. In 
class they can circle in brown the prices of coffee in all the 
local stores; in blue the prices of bread; in red the prices of a 
certain kind of meat; in orange the price of apples; and so on. 
Then the students should be able to decide in which stores they 
would shop to make their money go the farthest. 


STORIES 


THE COW WITH THE LOUDEST MOO 
by Stanhope Cabell 


Once upon a time Farmer Brown had a very beautiful cow. The 
cow’s name was Bessy. Bessy gave the best milk and had the 
loudest moo of any cow on any farm. Farmer Brown loved Bessy 
and he wanted to build her a barn. The barn would keep Bessy 
warm in the winter and keep her from the sun and bugs in the 
summertime. 

Farmer Brown went to the lumberyard that was owned by Mr. 
Jones. He said, “I want enough lumber to build a small barn for 
my cow Bessy.” 
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Mr. Jones said, ‘“What will you trade me for the lumber? I would 
like to have your cow Bessy. Would you trade me Bessy for the 
lumber?” 

“No, no,’’ said Farmer Brown. “My cow Bessy is worth much 
more than the lumber to build the barn.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Jones, “‘you must trade me half of your cow 
Bessy.” 

“All right,” said Farmer Brown. “TI will trade you half of my cow 
Bessy.” Then he took the lumber from Mr. Jones and hauled it 
home and built a small barn. 

Soon after, Mr. Jones came by and asked, “Where is my half of 
your cow Bessy?” 

Farmer Brown said, ““You may go over and choose your half and 
take it home.” 

Mr. Jones said, “I will choose the back half, where the milk 
comes from.” 

Farmer Brown was excited. “‘No, no!”’ he said. ““That’s not fair! 
Then I would have to feed the front half. I would do all the work 
of feeding Bessy, and you would get all the milk.” 

Mr. Jones stood firm. “But we have made a bargain,” he said. 
“How can we solve our problem? We have made a bargain, and you 
have taken the lumber and built your barn.’ 

Farmer Brown shook his head. ““Yes,” he said, “‘it is very bad. 
I want to keep Bessy here in the barn, for that is why I bought the 
lumber. But if you get all the milk, I really have no need for Bessy. 
Besides, I have to feed Bessy in order for her to produce the milk 
that she gives. What shall we do?” 

Mr. Jones and Farmer Brown thought for a long time. Then 
Farmer Brown said, “I know.” 

“T know too,” said Mr. Jones. ““We will decide exactly how much 
money my half of Bessy is worth. Then you can sell the milk from 
Bessy to get money and give me the money to pay for my half of 
Bessy.” 

And that is exactly what they did. Bessy was happy and gave 
even more milk than before. And Mr. Jones was happy because he 
did not have to leave his lumberyard twice a day to milk Bessy, and 
he did not have to worry about where to sell the milk that he did 
not drink. 
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THE TUBA FACTORY 
by Jeanne Stoner 


Once upon a time there was a young man who loved tubas. He 
thought tubas were just about the nicest thing he knew of. He loved 
to see the big shiny instruments, and he loved to hear the big hearty 
oompah-oompah sound they made. In fact, this young man liked 
tubas so very much that he decided to get a job where he could be 
around tubas all the time. So he went to see the manager of the 
Toot Sweet Musical Instrument Factory. 

“Well, young man, what can I do for you?” asked the manager. 

“T would like to have a job in your factory,” said the young man. 
“T would like to work in your tuba department.” 

“Hmmm,” said the manager. ‘““We just happen to need a tuba 
tester. Do you think you could stand hearing oompahs all day 
long?” 

The young man said he thought he could indeed. 

“All right,” said the manager. “You can start this afternoon. 
Now let’s talk about how much money we can pay you.” 

“Please, sir,’ said the young man, “I would prefer to be paid in 
tubas.” 

“You're joking,” said the manager. 

“No,” said the young man, “I am serious. I love tubas, and I 
would like to have them as my pay. Tubas are prettier than money 
and they make beautiful sounds. You can’t oompah with money.” 

“Very well,” said the manager. “We will pay you in tubas.” 

So the young man went to work as a tuba tester. Day after day, 
all day long, he blew into the new tubas to make sure they would 
oompah as they should. He blew and he blew until his face got red, 
and never a tuba got by him that didn’t work as it should. Everyone 
said he was the best tuba tester the Toot Sweet Factory ever had. 

Every payday the other workers in the factory put their pay in 
their pockets and went home to their families with smiles on their 
faces. But the young man who loved tubas couldn’t put his pay in 
his pocket. He could hardly fit his pay into his car to take it home. 
Soon his apartment was so full of tubas he kept stubbing his toes 
on them. 


One day the landlord came to collect the rent. 

“Here,” the young man said, handing him a tuba. 

“Good grief, what’s that?” said the landlord. 

“It’s a tuba. Isn’t it nice?” said the young man. 

“Tt’s very nice,” said the landlord. ‘But I don’t want a tuba. I 
want the rent money.” 

“But a tuba is much better than money. It is prettier than money 
and it makes a beautiful sound. You can’t oompah with money.” 

“Well,” said the landlord, “‘it’s prettier than money all right... 
And it does make a beautiful sound, doesn’t it. I’ll take a tuba for 
the rent this time. But I don’t want another one—next month I 
want money.” 

After the landlord left, the young man decided he had better go 
shopping. He was almost out of food and he needed a new pair of 
shoes. He picked up one of his tubas, struggled down the stairs and 
out the door, and oompahed over to the grocery store with it. 
When it was time to pay for the food, the storekeeper said, “That 
will be five dollars.” 

“Well,” said the young man, “a whole tuba is worth more than 
five dollars. I will have to cut off a piece of tuba to pay you. How 
big a piece do you want?” 

The storekeeper got very angry. “Even a whole tuba isn’t worth 
anything to me, and a piece of tuba isn’t worth anything to any- 
body. If you can’t pay me like other people, you can’t have the 
food. The very idea! What would I do with a piece of a tuba!”’ 

The man in the shoe store said much the same thing. The young 
man who loved tubas got worried. How would he buy food if the 
grocery store wouldn’t take tubas in exchange for food? What 
would he do for shoes if the shoe store wouldn’t let him pay a 
quarter of a tuba for them? What was he going to do next month 
if the landlord wouldn’t take another tuba for the rent? Besides, he 
was getting very tired of carrying tubas everywhere he went. 

And so the next day the young man went to see the manager of 
the Toot Sweet Musical Instrument Factory again. 

“Well, young man, what can I do for you this time?” said the 
manager. ““You don’t look very happy.” 

“Well,” said the young man, “I don’t think I can stand being a 
tuba tester anymore. I don’t think I can stand hearing even one 


more oompah.” And he told the manager what had happened 
when he tried to buy things with tubas. The manager chuckled. 

“Young man, you were right when you said tubas were prettier 
than money. And they do make beautiful sounds. Tubas have their 
place all right, but it is not easy to use them for money. Perhaps 
you'd like to be paid in the regular way from now on. And if you 
don’t like tubas anymore, we can give you a job in the piccolo 
section.” 

The young man thanked the manager. He was very happy work- 
ing on piccolos, and even happier knowing that next payday he 
would be able to take his pay home in his pocket. 


IT HAPPENED IN CLIPTON 
by Jeanne Stoner 


It was a year the barbers in Clipton would not soon forget. It 
all started the summer the Fuzzie-Wuzzies came to town. The 
Fuzzie-Wuzzies sang and played their guitars and shook their long 
hair around. All the young people in Clipton went to see the 
Fuzzie-Wuzzies. They listened while the Fuzzie-Wuzzies sang and 
played their guitars. They watched while the Fuzzie-Wuzzies 
shook their long hair around. All the young people thought the 
Fuzzie-Wuzzies were wonderful. The boys wanted to look just like 
them. “No more haircuts!” they said. ““We want to look just like 
the Fuzzie-Wuzzies.”’ 

“Go get your hair cut!” said their fathers. 

“Go comb your hair out of your eyes,” said their mothers. 

“How can you see where you are going?” asked their teachers. 

“Oh no!’ said the barbers in dismay. ““This is going to be very 
bad for business.” 

But no matter what anyone said, the boys would not get their 
hair cut. They just let it grow and grow and grow. They wanted 
to look like the Fuzzie-Wuzzies. 

The barbers shook their heads sadly. In their windows they put 
signs that said in big letters: SPECIAL LOW RATES FOR BOYS’ HAIR- 
CUTS—ONLY 75¢. 

Still, no boy wanted to have his hair cut. 
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The barbers paced round and round their barber chairs and 
worried some more. They put out signs that said in even bigger 
letters: EXTRA-SPECIAL PRICE ON BOYS’ HAIRCUTS—SO¢. 

But the boys didn’t want haircuts. They wanted their hair long. 
The boys just couldn’t get their hair to grow fast enough. Yes, the 
barbers in Clipton were very sad. But of all the barbers in Clipton, 
Mr. Tinker was the very saddest. Mr. Tinker specialized in giving 
haircuts to little boys. He had three barber chairs, and they were 
special chairs, just for boys. One chair was shaped like a cow pony. 
It had a real western saddle on it. Another chair was made like an 
elephant, with a trunk that went up and down. The third chair was 
made like a racing car, and it had a horn that really worked. Ever 
since Mr. Tinker had opened his barbershop, his three special 
chairs had been filled with little boys. But now even the little boys 
wanted long hair and there was no business at all. Grown men 
couldn’t fit on the pony or the elephant; they couldn’t fit in the 
racing car, either. Mr. Tinker thought and thought. He had to do 
something fast. 

Two weeks later Mr. Tinker’s barbershop for boys had a sign on 
the door that said CLOSED. But across town something very inter- 
esting was happening. A new little factory was opening. The front 
of the factory had a sign that said FUZZIE-WUZZIE WIGS. Mr. 
Tinker had closed his barbershop and started a wig factory. Before 
long all the boys in town had heard about the new Fuzzie-Wuzzie 
wigs. 

“Hurray!” they said. “Now we don’t have to wait to have long 
hair “‘we can just buy a wig!” At first Mr. Tinker’s wigs were very 
expensive, but as more and more boys bought Fuzzie-Wuzzie wigs, 
Mr. Tinker and his helpers at the factory worked faster and faster 
and made more and more wigs to sell. The wigs sold for less and 
less. Now almost every boy in Clipton could afford to buy a Fuzzie- 
Wuzzie wig. Even the girls were buying Fuzzie-Wuzzie wigs. The 
parents and the teachers and the barbers all shook their heads. 
Everywhere you looked, every boy and girl looked like a Fuzzie- 
Wuzzie. 
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And then one day something else happened. The Shiny-Tops 
came to town. The Shiny-Tops sang and played guitars and shook 
their shiny ba/d heads. All the young people thought Shiny-Tops 
were wonderful. The boys wanted to be just like them. 

“Quick, quick to the barbershop!” they yelled. “We want to look 
just like the Shiny-Tops.” 

The barbers couldn’t believe their eyes. Boys were lined for 
blocks outside their shops. They all wanted to have their heads 
shaved. They all wanted to have their heads shined. 

“You look just like an egg!” their fathers roared. 

“Oh, dear! This is worse than before,” their mothers cried. 

The teachers could hardly teach, because all the shiny heads 
made their eyes water. But the barbers were too busy to say any- 
thing. They clipped and they shaved and they shined. The big signs 
in their window that said SPECIAL ON SHINY-TOP CUTS—$1.50. 

Mr. Tinker looked around at all his Fuzzie-Wuzzie wigs. Since 
the Shiny-Tops had come, he couldn’t even give away his wigs. He 
knew what to do this time. They very next day, there was a sign 
on the Fuzzie-Wuzzie factory that said CLOSED. And across town, 
the sign on Mr. Tinker’s barbershop for boys said OPEN FOR BUSI- 
NEssS. Mr. Tinker was back in business as a barber again. And what 
a business that was now! The barbers had more business than they 
could take care of. They put huge signs in their windows: SHINY- 
TOP HAIRCUTS—$2. But the boys’ hair kept growing and growing 
and growing. So the boys kept going to the barbers again and again 
and again. The whole town of Clipton was filled with shining, 
polished bald heads. 

Then one day another group came to town. All the young people 
in town went to hear them sing and play their guitars. They were 
called the Guys. They didn’t have long hair. They weren’t bald. 
They just played their guitars and sang. The young people thought 
the Guys were wonderful. All the boys in Clipton wanted to look 
just like them. The boys let their hair grow again—but not too long. 
They kept going to the barber—but not too often. The barber 
business in Clipton was back to normal—at least for a while. 
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CHAPTER 11: More Income, 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 
Picture Spread More Income, Less 
Income 
pp. 76-77 p. 163/1 
Case Study Changes for the Jones 
Family 
pp. 78-79 p. 164/3 
Episode No Changes : ee 
pp. 80-81 p. 168/1 
Recording 
Going Up? 
p. 164/2 


Problems Book 


Who Earns More? 
joy 37 we ele 

| Should We Move? elas ee 
p. 38 — p. 1692 ; BM tes 





Less Income 


MAJOR IDEAS 


A. The income a producer receives is in- 
fluenced by many economic and non- 
economic factors. 





Summary: The income of a family which 
affects its well-being, is influenced by 
many factors, some of which are beyond 
the control of the producer(s) in the 
family. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 
Poems 


Creative 
Writing 


Creative 
Dramatics 


Story: Times Change; So Do 
Jobs p. 167/15 


Story: Mr. Dense and the 
Bridge p. 167/17 


Chart stories: Luck may affect 
income p. 167/18 


Sociodrama: Risks p. 165/9 

Sociodrama: Labor p. 166/12 

Sociodrama: Prejudicial 
choices p. 167/16 


Simulation: Spending income 
p. 168/21 


ART AND MUSIC 





Art: Cut and paste to produce 
stoplights pp. 164-165/7 


Art: Draw jobs pp. 167-168/19 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Panel presentation: Jobs and 
wages p. 166/11 


Situation: Labor supply affects 
wages p. 164/5 
Situation: Labor demand 
affects wages p. 164/6 
Discussion: What affects income 
p. 165/8 
Show pictures illustrating 
business risks pp. 165-166/10 
Discussion: Usefulness of 
jobs p. 166/13 
Discussion: Managerial 
responsibility pp. 166-167/14 
Situation: Job satisfaction 
p. 168/20 


Story: A Bouquet for Mr. 
Cordet p. 169/6 


Art: Make pictorial displays 
of reasons for and against 
moving, p. 169/5 


Situation: Why people move 
p. 169/3 

Student presentation: Why 
people move p. 169/4 


Poem: We p. 169/3 





Discussion: How income 
affects well-being 
p. 169/1 
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CHAPTER 11: More Income, Less 
Income 


Statement to the Teacher 


When covering this chapter, make sure your students under- 
stand that all people’s incomes are not the same. Point out that a 
family whose income is less than that of other families should not 
be ashamed. Some families who have very little are much happier 
than some well-to-do families. Make sure you convey to your 
students the attitude that having little or no income is not neces- 
sarily the fault of the individuals involved. For example, advances 
in science and technology have cause job obsolescence and there- 
fore fewer jobs, which is one of the biggest problems of today’s 
society. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
it Text, “More Income, Less Income’’.................. A-1 
oF, Records Goin pau pacers coerce eee eear ee A-2 
3: TRG simulation errcreceeeeeee rc nee noes A-6 

TRG, prepare for panel presentation ................ A-11 
4. ERG spanelepresentationiecnne: seers. cee tee reese eee A-11 
PERG AdiscussiOnmcreiscer ce ster sorcetias recone A-9 
PB ew bow BarmsisMoreamerrticceeeocce ee A-4 
De TRGssoctodrama Wernite cence ssecce eee eee A-9 
TRGAsimulationgerte eter este A-21 
6. FE RG SStOryserees.cseceeovere oracestes cs trsteatsenssaseviveeseeeeaa A-17 
Text, “Changes for the Jones Family”’.............. A-3 
7 TRG students presentationmeres.crcreraes cee B-4 
TRG Sartnne toe ae cee aes ee ee B-5 
8 PH; a sbould We: Moveliseserncs canes eee tee B-2 
TRG situation scans err eee B-3 
9. ERG, POI Geteesaeee cee eee etcetera eee C-3 
Texto No; Chan pesigieenccsenceestees ree ee mecca: B-1 
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10. TRG, Story ...cscc..cccctedsssececpevteseeteseoe easter meee B-6 
PB yaw hatiGansi heysAtiord gaa C-2 


Vocabulary 


employer 
employee 
risk 
salary 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Terkel, Studs. Division Street: America. New York: Avon. Beauti- 
fully done book about the varieties of people (rich and poor) who 
live on Division Street. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Balet, Jan. The Fence: A Mexican Story. New York: Delacorte. 
Two Mexican families—one rich, one poor—and their interrela- 
tionships. 

Beim, Jerrold. Shoeshine Boy. New York: Morrow. Teddy decides 
to be a shoeshine boy. He makes part of his equipment and 
borrows money from his brother to buy the rest. He joins many 
other shoeshine boys on the library corner, but there is too much 
competition and people always go to the more experienced boys. 
Teddy moves his position to the supermarket and begins to 
specialize in cleaning children’s shoes. He gets a lot of business. 
Soon he can pay off his brother, and he has money left over for 
spending. The next year he goes back again to his place at the 
supermarket. 

Bromhall, Winifred. Belinda’s New Shoes. New York: Knopf. The 
teacher will have to read the story. Belinda wanted a pair of red 
shoes, and Granny had to use her savings to buy them. Belinda 


almost wore them out before the important occasion for which 
she needed them. What might be pointed out is that we can 
stretch our money by taking care of our clothing to make it last 
longer. 

Credle, Ellis. Down, Down the Mountain. Camden, N.J.: Nelson. 
Story of how Blue Ridge Mountain children earn money for new 
shoes. 

Ets, Marie Hall. Bad Boy, Good Boy. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. Roberto, middle child in a poor Spanish-speaking 
family in California, learns constructive activity in a day-care 
center. 

Franchere, Ruth. Cesar Chavez. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
Biography of the Mexican-American labor leader that describes 
the problems of the Chavez family when they had to give up 
their farm during the Depression. 

Francoise. Jeanne Marie Counts Her Sheep. New York: Scribner. 
Jeanne Marie dreams of all the lambs her sheep may have and 
what she can buy. But Patapon has only one lamb, and so Jeanne 
Marie can make only a small purchase. Here is seen the relation 
of income to spending. 

Greenberg, Polly. Oh Lord, I Wish I Was a Buzzard. New York: 
Macmillan. Little black girl tells how her family picked cotton 
all day and how grateful they were for small rewards. 

Lindman, Maj. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and the Strawberries. 
Chicago: Whitman. About second-grade reading level. Three 
little Swedish girls earn money by picking strawberries and de- 
cide that they want most to give their earnings to a poor little 
girl. The story nicely brings out that the children made this 
choice because they were already well provided with good food, 
clothing, and a home. 

Shotwell, Louisa R. Roosevelt Grady. New York: World Publish- 
ing. Story of a Negro migrant family. Roosevelt wishes he could 
stay in one place and go to one school. 

Sonneborn, Ruth A. Friday Night Is Paper Night. New York: 
Viking. Papa comes home only on Friday night because he is 
working two jobs. Story conveys feeling of family love. Illustra- 
tions of attractive Puerto Rican family. 

Zion, Gene. The Plant Sitter. New York: Harper & Row. The book 
presents in a delightful way how much “expert knowledge”’ is 


appreciated by customers. Why is Tommy such a good nursery- 
man? Is it likely that he will have the same customers next year? 
Why? Could he ask more for his services the next year? Why? 
(Because of his study and his experience.) 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Everyone does not receive the same income. 


1. To discover many reasons why incomes differ, the students 
can study the pictures “More Income, Less Income,” on pages 
76 and 77 in their text. In discussing the pictures, help the 
students learn the meaning of the word income, and point out 
that not everyone earns the same income. Then ask them how 
they can tell from the way people live that they have different 
incomes. (Students may say that people with high incomes live 
in better houses, dress in nicer clothes, have newer cars, travel 
more, live in an expensive neighborhood, and so on.) The 
students can prepare cartoons for a display showing the ideas 
they discussed. It can be entitled “cHow We Know That Some 
People Earn More than Other People.”’ Then have them look 
at the the two pictures at the top of page 76 in their text and 
discuss the following questions: 
@ Which person do you think earns the highest income? 
@ Which person do you think earns the lowest income? 
® What reasons can you give for these people having different 

jobs? 

® Which do you think went to school the longest time? 

Which do you think went to school the shortest time? 

e Looking at the picture at the bottom of page 77, do you 
think that if only one man applied for a job at the ice 
cream store, he would receive higher wages than if many 
men applied? Why? 

e Do you think that the man pictured at the top of page 77 
would receive a higher salary if there were only one job 
offer? Why? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list a 

number of reasons why some people earn more than others. 
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To discover why some jobs earn more income than others, the 
students can listen to the recorded story for Chapter 11. 


To demonstrate the difference between the income of an em- 

ployee and the income of a businessman, have the students 

study the pictures “Changes for the Jones Family,” on pages 

78 and 79 of their text. Point out to them that Mr. Jones 

decided to go into business for himself by opening an ice 

cream store. Then use the following questions-as guides to 

discussion: 

® What kind of training does Mr. Jones need to operate an 
ice cream store? 

@ When Mr. Jones opened his business, did he know how 
many people would buy his ice cream? 

@ What are some of the things that could cause people to buy 
more or less ice cream from Mr. Jones? 

® What do we call the chances that Mr. Jones takes by not 
knowing how much ice cream he will sell? (Risk) 

®@ Because Mr. Jones takes this risk, does he deserve more 
income than if he worked for someone else and didn’t have 
to assume these risks? 

@ What do we call any extra income Mr. Jones might earn? 
(Profit) 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

create a short story to accompany the picture sequence in which 

they identify risk, profit, and other reasons for the higher in- 

come of the businessman. 


To discover that the income a producer receives is influenced 
by many economic and noneconomic factors, the students 
should complete exercise 11-A in their Problems Book. 


To help the students understand how the supply of labor 

affects wages, have the class enact the following situation: 
One student plays the part of an employer. Five students 
line up in front of him to apply for a job as a messenger. The 
employer interviews the five students by asking questions 
such as the following: 


@ Are you strong? 

® Can you run fast? 

® Can you find your way around the city? 

® Can you make change? 
The students’ answers should enable the class to conclude that 
all are equally able to handle the job. Then the employer 
should ask each applicant how much he will work for. Each 
student should ask for a different amount of money and the 
employer should hire the one who asks for the lowest weekly 
wage. (To avoid confusion, give each applicant a little card 
showing the wage below which he will not work. For example, 
one student might receive a $5 limit, another $7, and so forth.) 
Each student should have a different limit, which he should 
not reveal until the employer has found out who will work for 
the least and hires him. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
why many workers competing for the same job cause a decrease 
in wages. 


To help the students understand how the demand for labor 

affects wages, have the class enact the following situation: 
Three students take the part of drugstore owners, each of 
whom has a sign reading “Help Wanted.” Only one student 
comes to ask for the job. The three drugstore men bid 
against each other for the student’s services. The applicant 
accepts the highest offer. (To limit the bidding, give each 
drugstore owner a card indicating his maximum wage of- 
fer.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 

why many employers competing for the same worker cause an 

increase in wages. 


To show that the income a producer receives is influenced by 
how fast he can produce, ask each student to draw a picture 
of a dollar bill. Appoint one student, who will play the role 
of a representative of the city traffic department, to collect the 
dollar bills and place them in a pile on the floor. Divide the 
rest of the class into two groups. The representative of the 
traffic department should ask each group to make stoplights 


for the city by cutting red, yellow, and green circles and 
pasting them on background strips of paper. The first group 
should do this task individually. The second should form an 
assembly line in which some of the students draw circles, 
others cut them out, others make the background on which 
the circles will be pasted, and others do all the pasting. The 
representative of the traffic department should give out a 
dollar bill every time a finished stoplight is produced. At the 
end of ten minutes, each group can tell how much money it 
made. It is likely that the students working on the assembly 
line will have worked faster and produced more stoplights than 
those working individually. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to analyze 
why the assembly-line group made a higher income then the 
group working individually. 


To help the students understand that the income a producer 

receives is influenced by how experienced he is and the quality 

of the tools he uses, have the class discuss the following ques- 
tions: 

@ Which custodian can clean the corridors faster and better 
—one who uses a broom or one who uses a vacuum 
cleaner? one who has had experience or one who has never 
done the job before? 

@ Which of two farmers can do a faster and better job of 
plowing—one with a tractor or one with a horse-drawn 
plow? one who has had experience or one with little farm- 
ing experience? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to draw 

pictures showing how one person of each pair produces faster 

and better. 


To help the students understand why store owners deserve 
higher earnings than the people who work for them, have the 
class discuss why two auto mechanics (the owner of the garage 
and his helper) deserve different earnings even though they 
are equal in skill and both work the same number of hours. 
The class discussion should bring out that both deserve the 
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same salary for the work they perform, but that the owner 
deserves an extra reward. Why? Because of his worry. His 
employee gets his pay every week even if there are not many 
customers, whereas some weeks the owner of the garage may 
lose money. Or, if a new garage opens next to his, he may lose 
all his customers and all his savings. The students might act 
out this contrast in a sociodrama such as the following: 
Scene J. One student plays the role of a garage owner, two 
play the roles of his employees, and others play the roles of 
customers who drive up to the garage to buy gas, tires, 
windshield wipers, and so on. Each student pays for his 
purchase with play money. After the owner has ac- 
cumulated a large pile of play money, stop the action and 
ask the students if they think the garage owner can keep all 
the money that the customers have given him. 
Scene 2. A few students play the roles of bill collectors. One 
by one they go to the garage owner and collect payments 
for gas, tires, windshield wipers, rent, water, and so on. The 
garage owner pays his employees and takes his own wages 
from the pile of money, which has now dwindled to a few 
bills. Ask the students if they think the garage owner can 
keep all this money. (Yes; this money is his profit for risk- 
taking.) 
Scene 3. The following day the garage owner again opens 
his business, but a new and bigger garage has opened up 
next to him. The new garage owner is using a mass advertis- 
ing campaign and giving away a free bouquet of flowers 
with each purchase. Today all the customers drive into the 
new garage to buy gas, tires, and windshield wipers. The 
new owner receives a large pile of play money, while the 
owner of the old garage doesn’t receive a single bill. 
After this activity the students should be able to itemize what 
risks the first garage owner took and why he deserved an extra 
reward for taking that risk. 


To illustrate the types of risks various businessmen take, 
present to the class a series of pictures that illustrate three 
different types of businesses such as a cattle ranch, a rubber- 
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tire factory, and an ice-cream factory. After viewing each 
picture ask the students to speculate about what kinds of risks 
each businessman takes. For example, the ice-cream manufac- 
turer runs the risk that people will not eat ice cream, the 
rubber-tire company runs the risk that people will not buy 
cars, and the cattleman runs the risk that people will not buy 
beef. 

After this discussion the students should be able to conclude 
that although the risks are different, each businessman is enti- 
tled to a special reward (profit) for the risks he takes. 


To develop the concept that the income a producer receives 
is influenced by how well educated (trained) he is, invite a 
panel of sixth-grade students to tell the first-graders about jobs 
they have had and about the wages they received. After the 
panel presentation discuss which of the jobs could and could 
not be performed by first-grade students. 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
analyze different kinds of tasks with regard to whether they 
could perform them or whether there would be limitations be- 
cause of age and experience. 


To demonstrate that the income a producer receives is often 
affected by how well the workers are organized, ask selected 
students to act out the following sociodrama: 
Scene I. One factory worker goes into the employer’s office 
to ask for a raise. He explains that he does not think that 
he is being paid as much as his work is worth. The employer 
says, “No raise.” The worker tells the employer that he 
can’t support his family on the money he makes at the 
factory. The employer replies, ““Then quit. You’re just one 
worker. I don’t care if you aren’t satisfied.’ 
Scene 2. The worker tells the other factory workers what 
happened. They say, ‘““We think we need a raise too. We’re 
all workers; what if we all go to the boss and demand a 
raise?” 
Scene 3. All the workers go to the employer’s office. They 
ask for a raise. The employer says no. The workers reply, 
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“No raise, no work!’ Then they leave the office and form 
a picket line outside the factory, carrying signs that say NO 
RAISE, NO WORK! 
Scene 4. The employer looks around at his empty factory. 
He says, “I guess I’d better talk to the workers about how 
much of a raise to give them. I wouldn’t mind if just one 
worker quit, but I can’t produce any goods with an empty 
factory!” 
The sociodrama may end with the employer negotiating with 
a representative of the workers. The end can show the workers 
returning to their jobs after an agreement about their raise has 
been reached. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
why the workers who joined together had more success in getting 
a raise than did one worker by himself. 


To demonstrate that level of income is not always a measure 
of a job’s importance, call out occupations at random and 
have the class discuss their usefulness. For instance, garbage 
men are producers of very important services. In big cities, 
people’s health would be in danger without their services, but 
sometimes they receive low wages. Librarians do useful work 
by supplying the people of the community with books for 
leisure and for knowledge. Without libraries, information 
would not be available to students, teachers, and businessmen. 
Yet librarians sometimes receive low salaries. 

After the class discussion the students should be able to prepare 
a simple mural showing people doing the various jobs discussed. 
The mural might be entitled “Both Low-Paying and High- 
Paying Jobs Are Important.” 


To demonstrate that some people earn high incomes because 

their skill is scarce and greatly demanded, discuss the kinds 

of decisions a factory manager must make. Include these: 

@ How much should be produced 

@ Where the products should be sold 

@ How much work should be done by machines and how 
much should be done by people 
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@ When additions should be put on the building or when new 
buildings should be constructed 

@ When new workers should be hired 

Point out that such managerial skills are rare. As more and 

more businesses expand there is a greater demand for these 

rare skills. Then point out that the decisions of these managers 

affect not only the owners of the business, but also the work- 

ers. Consequently, factory managers who have these decision- 

making responsibilities usually earn high incomes. 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

compile a list of many reasons why factory managers earn 

higher incomes than other workers. 


To develop the concept that wages change as the demand for 
a particular good or service changes, read to the class the story 
“Times Change; So Do Jobs,” on page 170. Then discuss how 
a shift in the demand for certain goods and services may 
change the way people earn their living. For example, few 
people want to produce horse-drawn carriages today because 
the demand for the carriages has diminished; few people want 
to produce butter churns because the demand for them has 
nearly ceased. This is also true for silent movies. 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
explain what effect a decrease in demand will have on occupa- 
tions and wages: by concluding that, as demand decreases, 
wages for occupations related to the good or service no longer 
in demand will decrease. 


To demonstrate that people often make choices based on 
prejudice, choose one student to play the role of the manager 
of a hotel and ten others to play workers looking for jobs. 
Have the workers line up against a wall. Instruct the boss to 
hire a lifeguard, a cashier, and an errand boy from the group. 
After he has chosen the workers, ask him how he made his 
choices. (The child will probably have chosen his friends from 
the group.) Point out how thoughtless the choices were, and 
have the sociodrama reenacted with the boss asking each 
applicant relevant questions such as the following: 


9h: 
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© Can the lifeguard swim? Is he strong? Does he know first 
aid? 

@ Does the cashier know what each piece of money is worth? 
Can he make change quickly and accurately? Can he name 
some people who can testify to his honesty? 

® Can the errand boy run fast? Does he know the area well? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to compile 

two lists entitled “Poor Ways to Choose People for Jobs” and 

“Good Ways to Choose People for Jobs.” 


To illustrate the fact that some people earn more or less as a 
result of discrimination, read to the class the story “Mr. 
Dense and the Bridge,” on pages 170 through 171. Then lead 
a class discussion of why Mr. Span, Mr. Joiner, and Miss 
Pillar did not get the job. Ask the students, ““What was Mr. 
Dense’s mistake?” (He thought that talent depended on physi- 
cal appearance.) 

After the discussion the students should be able to create their 
own sociodrama, acting out a similar situation in a different 
context. 


To develop the idea that luck may be a factor in some people’s 
having a higher income than others, help the students write 
stories in chart form about people who have inherited money 
from their family or friends, or who have by chance come into 
money in some other way. These stories could include: 

® A family who becomes rich through lottery or inheritance 
@ A rich man taking interest in a poor boy 

® A poor man who marries a rich girl 

Afterward, the students should be able to draw pictures illus- 
trating how each person or family benefited from luck. 


To illustrate the fact that one’s income is often affected by his 
awareness of the alternatives open to him, ask the students to 
draw pictures of what they want to be when they grow up. 
These pictures can be displayed as “Jobs We Would Like to 
Have.” The next day, prepare another display of ‘““Many Jobs 
We Can Have” from magazine pictures. This will enable the 
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students to become aware of occupations they may have been 
unfamiliar with. Ask them to again draw pictures of jobs they 
might like to have. Their previous desires may change because 
of their exposure to more choices. The class can then speculate 
about how many adults would have chosen a different job if 
they had known about more choices in occupations and how 
this change might have affected their income and job satisfac- 
tion. 
Afterward each student should be able to list the occupations 
he was unaware of before completing this activity and to con- 
clude that it is very important to be aware of all the possibilities 
in order to make the best choice. - 
To illustrate the fact that some people with a high income take 
a job with lower income to increase their job satisfaction, 
present the following situation to the class: 
Johnny is a boy scout. He has a summer job planting young 
trees in places where forest fires burned everything up. He 
lives in a tent in the middle of the forest with many other 
boy scouts. He loves his job, living in the tent, and working 
with the rest of the boys, even though he earns a low in- 
come. Billy has a summer job washing dishes in a big hotel. 
He often has to work long hours in the hot kitchen. More- 
over, he does not have any friends where he works, but he 
earns a higher income than Johnny. 
Then ask the students, “Which job would you choose and 
why?” Many students may choose Johnny’s job over Billy’s 
because Johnny is happier with his work even though he earns 
a lower income. Be careful to point out that dishwashing as 
a job is not bad, whereas being unhappy in one’s job is. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
criteria besides income that they feel are important in job selec- 
tion. 


To discover that if people spend their income on goods and 
services, producers can continue to hire workers to produce 
goods and services, the students should continue the simula- 
tion started in Chapter 8 (activity C-9, page 124) and con- 


tinued in Chapter 9 (activity C-2, page 140) and Chapter 10 
(activity A-4, page 149). Have selected students play the roles 
of Mr. Baker, Mr. Wooley, and Mr. Hall. The workers pro- 
duce goods as before, and each businessman pays them. The 
workers collect their wages and bring them home to their 
families. The family members then go to the bakery to buy 
food, to the store to buy clothes, and to the builders to pay 
them for building their houses. After the simulation ask the 
students the following questions: 
@ Why are Mr. Baker, Mr. Wooley, and Mr. Hall all happy? 
(They have sold all their goods.) 
@ Why are the workers happy? (They have jobs and money to 
buy what they need.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to general- 
ize that when people buy goods and services, producers continue 
to produce, which gives jobs to workers. 


Major Idea B:While many families in our country move from job 
to job to improve their well-being, some people cannot move from 
job to job. 


1. 


To show what happens when someone cannot improve his 
income, have the students study the pictures “No Changes,” 
on pages 80 and 81 in their text. Referring to these pictures, 
have them make up stories that include a reason why the 
janitor cannot improve his income or his job. As each student 
makes up his story, he should be allowed to use only one 
reason. For example, a student might say, ““The janitor cannot 
improve his job because he did not get much education as a 
child.” Another student might state, “The janitor may be in 
poor health.” A third student could explain, “Many offices 
and factories in the community have closed down, and many 
educated people must take whatever job they can find.” Then 
the students should discuss how the janitor’s opportunities 
might be improved. 

The students should be able to act out a two-part sociodrama 
of the story. Part one should identify the janitor’s present condi- 
tion. Part two should suggest possible ways of improving it. 


To discover that many families in our country move from job 
to job to improve their well-being, the students should com- 
plete exercise 11-B in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate the fact that some families move from job to job 
to improve their well-being, read the following situation to the 
class: 

Tony’s father lives in New York. He is an engineer. One 

night at the dinner table Tony’s father said, “Everyone, 

pack your clothes. Next week we are moving to California.” 
After presenting this situation, ask the students to suggest 
some possible reasons why Tony’s father said they were mov- 
ing. The class may decide that Tony’s family could be moving 
because of relatives and friends, because the job is in a nicer 
place, for a better salary, because engineering jobs are no 
longer available in New York, or because Tony’s father has 
been offered a better job in California. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to make 
a list of reasons why people move from job to job. 


To illustrate the fact that many families in this country move 
from job to job, ask any students who have recently moved to 
tell the rest of the class about it. They can give some of the 
reasons their families moved and tell about how their families 
have changed or how they have remained the same since the 
move. 

Afterward the students can compile a list titled “Why Our 
Classmates’ Families Moved Here.” 


To demonstrate why some people move from job to job and 
others do not, divide the class into two committees. One com- 
mittee should present a pictorial display illustrating why it is 
good for families to move. They can consider such things as 
higher income, nicer places to live, better jobs, and better 
schools. The other committee should present pictorially why 
it is not good for families to move. They can consider such 
things as high unemployment rates in the new area, reluctance 
to leave relatives and friends, and so on. 


Afterward the students should be able to prepare a display 
which could be entitled, “Good and Bad Reasons for Moving.” 


To help the students understand that some people cannot 

easily move from job to job to improve their well-being, read 

to the class the story “A Bouquet for Mr. Cordet,” on pages 

171 through 173. Lead a class discussion about how Mr. 

Cordet felt about his job. Then ask: 

@ Why couldn’t Mr. Cordet move easily to another job? 

© Can you think of ways that he might find and prepare for 
a job that he would enjoy more? 

After listening to the story the students should be able to list the 

reasons why the Cordet family has not moved to find better 

working conditions. 


Major Idea C: The income of a family affects its well-being. 


To demonstrate that the income of a family affects its well- 
being, lead the class in discussing how the income a family 
receives affects what they eat, what kind of house they live in, 
what kinds of choices they can make, and how they feel about 
themselves. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
a display comparing purchases of food, clothing, housing, trans- 
portation, vacations, and other major goods and services by 
three groups of families: poor, middle-income, and well-to-do 
families. 


To discover that the income of a family affects its well-being, 
the students should complete exercise 11-C in their Problems 
Book. 


To demonstrate that a family need not have a large income to 
be happy, read the poem “We,” on page 173, to the class. 
As a result of listening to the poem the students should be able 
to give examples of activities they enjoy or things they enjoy 
having that require very little income. 
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STORIES AND POEMS 


TIMES CHANGE; SO DO JOBS 
by Kathlyn Gay 


Long ago in small towns, you could often hear the sound of a 
blacksmith working in his shop. The blacksmith first heated pieces 
of iron in a fire until the iron was red-hot and ready to be shaped. 
Then with powerful blows of his hammer, he pounded the iron: 
Clang! Clang! Clang! The mighty ring of his blows could be heard 
all across town. 

The blacksmith was very important in those days. Before there 
were cars, buses, trucks, and other motor vehicles, a man’s horse 
was one of his most valuable pieces of property. And everyone who 
owned a horse needed to buy horseshoes. The iron shoes protected 
a horse’s feet and made it easier for it to travel long distances. 

A blacksmith not only made horseshoes. He also repaired wheels 
of carts and fixed broken parts of wagons. If there was only one 
blacksmith in a town, he usually had more work than he could do. 
As more and more carts, wagons, coaches, and other horse-drawn 
vehicles were used on roads, more and more people needed a 
blacksmith’s services. People were willing to pay high prices for the 
services the blacksmith performed because they were unable to do 
the work themselves. 

Soon men who had other jobs began to wonder: If there is a lot 
of work to do and a lot of money can be earned, why shouldn’t we 
change jobs? 

So, many men decided to become blacksmiths—and also became 
very important in their towns and villages. For a long time black- 
smiths earned a lot more money than many other workers because 
their skills were always needed. 

As the years went by, many changes took place all over the 
country. People invented new ways to do things. They discovered 
that electricity, steam, and gasoline could be used to operate ma- 
chines and to provide the power to make vehicles move. 

More and more people began to buy cars and trucks. These 
vehicles were faster than anything pulled by a horse. Cars and 
trucks could also travel longer distances and carry heavier loads. 
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Little by little, horse-drawn carts and wagons began to disappear 
from the roads. The horse and its value as a work animal for man 
began to have less importance. 

So what happened to the blacksmiths who had been making the 
horseshoes and repairing the carts and wagons? Naturally they had 
less and less work to do, because their services were not needed as 
much as before. Blacksmiths no longer earned a lot of money. 
People paid less for a service they used very little. Now men were 
no longer eager to become blacksmiths. 

Once again, with the passing of years and the changes in people’s 
needs, men began to wonder: Should we change jobs? What kind 
of work is needed? 

Some men answered these questions by saying: ““We’ll build cars 
in manufacturing plants or make the parts for trucks; we’ll learn 
to repair motors or fix dented fenders; we’ll find jobs that are 
needed to keep the new vehicles moving.” 

And that’s exactly what many men did. Instead of becoming 
blacksmiths as many of their fathers and grandfathers had, they 
found jobs in some part of the growing automobile industry. They 
went to work in automobile manufacturing plants or worked in 
plants that made parts for autos, such as tires; they went to work 
in companies that made materials used to build cars, such as steel; 
they became auto mechanics. 

In all these jobs they earned much more money than they could 
earn as blacksmiths, because their services were needed for the new 
methods of transportation. As many men said, “Times change. 
And so do jobs.” 


MR. DENSE AND THE BRIDGE 
by Dorothy Light 


There was a man named Mr. Dense who wanted to build a 
strong bridge across the river. First he had to find an engineer to 
do the job. Mr. Dense put a big red sign in his window saying 
BRIDGE ENGINEER WANTED. Then he sat down to wait. 

He had not waited very long when a man came in. ““How do you 
do,” said the man. “My name is Mr. Span. I can build very good 


bridges. Here are some pictures of the bridges I have helped build 
already. I would like a job building the bridge for you. Can you use 
me?” 

But Mr. Dense did not answer Mr. Span. He didn’t even look 
at the pictures. Mr. Dense just laughed and laughed. ‘“‘Go away,” 
he said. “Your feet are too big. Your nose is too small. You cannot 
have the job.” 

Mr. Span looked sad, but he left. 

Mr. Dense made a new and bigger sign. This time it had red and 
green letters saying BRIDGE ENGINEER WANTED. 

Soon another man came to the door. “Hello,” he said. ‘I am Mr. 
Joiner. I have studied and studied about bridges. I have some good 
ideas for just the right bridge to put over your river. May I come 
in and talk with you?” 

But Mr. Dense just laughed and laughed. 

“What is the matter?” asked Mr. Joiner. 

Mr. Dense heehawed. “Your hair is too curly. Your skin is too 
black. I cannot use you to build my bridge.”” And he slammed the 
door before Mr. Joiner could even come in. 

Then Mr. Dense made a still bigger sign saying BRIDGE ENGI- 
NEER WANTED, and this time he made the letters bright purple and 
red and green. 

As soon as his sign was in the window a lady walked through 
the door. “Hello,” she said, “My name is Miss Pillar and I am a 
very good engineer. I have studied hard and helped build many 
bridges. I would like to help you build yours.” 

But Mr. Dense again just laughed and laughed until he could 
hardly speak. ““You can’t build a bridge,” he sputtered. ‘““Why, you 
are only a woman. Oh, ho, ho! Go away. You can’t have the job.” 
And he pushed Miss Pillar out the door. 

Then Mr. Dense made a new still bigger sign saying BRIDGE 
ENGINEER WANTED. It had purple, green, and red letters and 
bright yellow lights twinkling around its borders. Surely now I will 
find the man to build my bridge, he thought. So he stood near the 
door, watching. Just then he saw a man walking down the street. 

“Wait!” shouted Mr. Dense. “You are just perfect. Your feet are 
fine. Your nose is just right and your hair couldn’t be nicer. I need 
you to build my bridge.” 


And so the man built it. But do you know what? Three days after 
the bridge was done there was a tiny little rattling noise. Then there 
was a bigger crack. Then a crunch. Next, pieces began falling from 
the bridge into the water. And finally the whole bridge just folded 
in the middle and tumbled down with a splash, a crash, and a 
gigantic roar. 

Mr. Dense was very upset. ““What ever could have gone wrong?” 
he said. “That man had such nice feet, and such perfect skin. I was 
sure he could build a fine bridge. Oh dear, I wish I knew what I 
did that was wrong.” 

Well, Mr. Span knew. Mr. Joiner knew. Miss Pillar knew. You 
know, and I know. How long do you think it will take until Mr. 
Dense learns that looks can’t tell you what’s inside a man’s head? 
His nose cannot tell you how good a worker he will be. His hair 
cannot tell you whether he will make a loyal friend. Poor, foolish 
Mr. Dense! I hope it will not take him long to find a good engineer 
to build a strong, sturdy bridge. Maybe he has learned his lesson 
already. 


A BOUQUET FOR MR. CORDET 
by Kathlyn Gay 


Mr. Cordet sighed as he climbed up on a stool inside the small 
booth of the subway station where he worked. He glanced at the 
big clock on the wall: exactly eight o’clock. Mr. Cordet was never 
late for work, but he always waited until the last possible moment 
to come down the subway stairs from the street. He wouldn’t see 
daylight again for eight long hours. 

“T feel just like a mole working underground all day long,” Mr. 
Cordet muttered to himself. ““But even a mole doesn’t have to stay 
in one place so long.” 

Mr. Cordet’s job was to sell tokens to subway passengers. People 
would slide their money under the glass window of Mr. Cordet’s 
booth and he would give them little brown pieces of metal about 
the size of a dime. 

Mr. Cordet always tried to be cheerful even though he didn’t like 
his job. He wished more people would stop a minute for a little 
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conversation. It got so lonely in the booth. But almost everyone 
was in a hurry to catch a train. 

Once in a while Mr. Cordet would have to call out, “Put the 
token in the slot by the gate.’’ He always knew when people were 
taking their first subway ride. They never knew what to do or 
where to go. 

“When you put your token in the slot, just push the bar of the 
turnstile gate,” Mr. Cordet would explain patiently. “The gate will 
open and you can go through to the platform where the subway 
trains arrive.” 

There were many things Mr. Cordet didn’t like about his job— 
not having anyone to talk to, having to listen to the screeching 
noise of the trains, sitting in one place all day long. Most of all, 
though, Mr. Cordet wished he had a job where he could see day- 
light. 

Suddenly a singsong voice rang out, interrupting Mr. Cordet’s 
thoughts. “Hi, mister!’’ 

Mr. Cordet smiled as the familiar red head popped up to the 
ledge of the window. Why, he had almost forgotten that it was 
Saturday. Every Saturday morning promptly at nine a little girl 
had been stopping to talk with him on her way downtown to her 
dancing lesson. He didn’t even know her name. 

“Hello, Missy!’ he greeted her. As usual, she giggled at the 
nickname he had given her and slid her money under the glass. 

“Where’s that big brother who always comes with you?” Mr. 
Cordet asked. The boy was always in a hurry, just like all the other 
passengers. He didn’t want Missy to stop and talk. 

“Oh, he’s over there by the newsstand looking at a magazine,” 
she replied. “I can talk a little longer today.” 

Missy took her tokens and stepped back to get a good look at 
Mr. Cordet. Then she shook her head. ““You must get awfully tired 
of being in that cage all day.” 

“Yes, I do,” Mr. Cordet said in a low voice. “But I can’t do 
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anything else. I never had any training for any other kind of job.” 

“Why can’t you go some place and learn how to do another job?” 
the little girl asked. ‘“‘My brother is learning how to be a mechanic.” 

“T can’t quit my job to learn new skills,” Mr. Cordet explained. 
“T have to keep on working to take care of my family. I have a little 
girl about your age and four other children besides.” 

“Tf you could get another job, what kind would you like?” Missy 
asked. 

Mr. Cordet shrugged. “I’m not sure. But it would be an outside 
job—under the open sky.” 

The little girl scratched her head. “T’'ll think of something for— 
oh, there comes my brother. I have to go now. See you next week.” 

Every Saturday morning after that, Missy stopped to tell Mr. 
Cordet about some kind of job she thought he might like. 

“Why don’t you be a carpenter?” she asked one day. ““When you 
worked on a roof you’d be closer to the sky.” 

“Nope,” Mr. Cordet said. “I’m too clumsy with a hammer.” 

“How about being a policeman?” the little girl suggested another 
day. ““Maybe you could direct traffic.” 

“That might be nice,” Mr. Cordet agreed, “but I’'d have to take 
a test to be a policeman and I wouldn’t know the answers. I only 
went to school a few years.” 

Mr. Cordet enjoyed Missy’s job-hunting game. It gave him 
something to think about, and the long hours in the booth passed 
more quickly. 

Then one Saturday morning Missy didn’t appear. Mr. Cordet 
kept listening for the sound of her singsong voice. Maybe she was 
sick. Or maybe she had quit taking dancing lessons and he would 
never see her again. Mr. Cordet was very sad. The little girl’s visit 
was the only bright spot in his week. 

The day passed slowly. At last it was almost time for Mr. Cordet 
to go home. Then suddenly he saw his little friend racing up to the 
token booth. 


“Did you miss me?” she asked breathlessly. “I didn’t go to my 
dance lesson today. ’ve been to my grandmother’s house in the 
country. My mother said I could come and say hello to you. She’s 
waiting over by the stairs.” 

“T’m so glad you came by,” Mr. Cordet said quietly. 

“[ve got a surprise for you,” said Missy, holding her arms 
behind her back. “I couldn’t think of a good outside job to talk 
about this week, so my grandmother said these would bring the 
outside inside. Here!’ She pushed some flowers up to the glass. 

Mr. Cordet opened his mouth, but no words would come out. 
Then he turned and came out of the booth. 

“Thank you, Missy,” he said as she handed him the bouquet. 
“T’ll get a vase and keep them in my cage, as you call it. All week 
Pll pretend I’m a gardener. How about that?” 

“Fine!” The little girl whirled around on her toes, waved, and 
ran off, calling, “See you next week! We’ll talk some more!” 


WE 
by Mary Carolyn Davies 


We have the smallest house of all, 
And smallest yard, it’s true, 

And everything is rather small. 
We have to make things do. 


They’ve always done, 

But it’s not fun—. 

And we have not a dress or shoe 
That’s just quite new! 


But nobody else in all our block 
Has a cuckoo in their clock! 
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CHAPTER 12: Some People Do Not Have Jobs 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread Some People Do Not 
Have Jobs 


82-83 p. 177/1 


pp. 
sence 








Recording 
School for Dads 


p. 177/4 


Problems Book 


Who Can Find a Job? 
p. 40 p. 177/2 





What Causes Unemployment? 
p. 41 p. 178/7 


MAJOR IDEAS 








A. There are many people “who are. will- 
ing and able to work but cannot find jobs. 





\ oR, SRT 


Summary: Unemployment, which affects 
the well-being of the family and the na- 
tion, may be caused by many factors, but 
there are also many ways in which the 
unemployed can be helped or can help 
themselves. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


System 
Orientation 


Research 
Orientation 


See A-1: Student Text 
See A-3: Other 


See A-7: Problems Book 
See A-9: Other 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 
Poems 


Creative 
Dramatics 


Simulation: Low demand for 
products may cause 
unemployment p. 179/11 


ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Make cutouts of 
unemployed people 
p. 178/6 


See B-1: Student Text 


See B-2: Creative Dramatics 


See B-3: Other 


Story: /t Happened In 
Clipton p. 1860/4 


Sociodrama: Involuntary 
unemployment 
pp. 179-180/2 


See C-1: Student Text 
See C-5: Other 


See C-5: Other 
See C-6: Art and Music 





Story: It Might Be a Good 
Day after All p. 182/8 


Simulation: How the 
government helps the 
unemployed p. 181/7 





Art: {Ilustrate how the 
unemployed are helped 
p. 181/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Demonstration: Jobs can be 
unavailable 
p. 177/3 


Demonstration: Some people 
have special problems 
pp. 177-178/5 

Student descriptions: Why 
some people are unemployed 
p. 178/8 

Discussion: Seasonal jobs 
p. 178/9 

Situation: Buying affects 
businesses and 
employment 
pp. 178-179/10 





Demonstration: Involuntary 
unemployment p. 180/3 





Speaker: Local state 
employment office 
p. 181/3 

Speaker: Local charity 
p. 181/4 


Discussion: How people find 
jobs p. 181/5 
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CHAPTER 12: Some People Do Not 
Have Jobs 


Statement to the Teacher 


In today’s society there are still many people who perpetuate the 
Puritan belief that people who do not work should not eat. Within 
our country there are social, economic, and psychological prob- 
lems which make it difficult for thousands of people to find em- 
ployment. Moreover, one should be philosophically prepared for 
the fact that in our complex society there are thousands of people 
who want jobs but cannot find them. There are also people who 
can’t hold jobs for any length of time because of factors beyond 
their control. Studies show that people who belong to ethnic 
minorities are the last hired and the first fired. Many of them, 
together with people who have little education, are discouraged or 
are afraid to look for a job. They disappear from the ranks of the 
labor force. If you are teaching in a ghetto school, try to release 
your students from the burden of guilt they might feel for their 
parents’ inability to find a good job. Your students should be 
encouraged and told that we may be on the threshold of a better 
world where nobody will be excluded from the challenge of work. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il Text, “Some People Do Not Have Jobs” ........ A-1 
ERGs demonstration mcs eter see cee A-3 

Dn TRG demonsttationsemcrcctes tent ss cceeee seen eee A-5 
TRG y Stor yates acca ere eer eons ee B-4 

3: TRG, discussion and drawings .............::ceee A-8 
EBS who Gans hind ta Ob lieerce.nsceee eee rere A-2 

4. Record; SSchoolitor Dads treet eeereee A-4 
2: Text; Rayo White) loses) His tobigeceesssest es B-1 
TRGSdemonstrationycse eee eee B-3 
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6. TRG, prepare for speakers cecesneee esses: C-3 


Ie PB, ““What Causes Unemployment?”’................ A-7 
Text, “The New: Jobvieee teen C-1 
8. TRG, ‘simulation Gcc.ssccescccstoe eee eereeenestereneee C-7 
TRG, ‘Story soscc eee cect cose cccsseestee cooeeeee seeeeanes acne C-8 
; TRG, speaker s..:.55.cccnccqcescnoece-seoenctoteeveceesseee steers C-3 
10. PB, “Who Will Help You Get a Job?”’............ C-2 
Vocabulary 
employment 
seasonal work 
unemployed 
welfare 
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evicted for nonpayment of rent. 

Panetta, George. The Shoeshine Boys. New York: Grosset & Dun- 
lap. Tony Boccaccio’s father loses his job because of automation. 


Tony wants to help out, so he learns the shoeshine business from 
a friend. 

Perl, Lila. No Tears for Rainey. Philadelphia: Lippincott. Father 
is in the hospital and Mother has to go to work. The family must 
give up a beautiful home and move into a housing project. 


room; those who are not should stand on the other. Discuss 
the fact that these unemployed workers do not have jobs 
because none were available. Then lead the class in discussing 
other reasons for unemployment. Reasons might include age, 
lack of proper education or training, skills too highly special- 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: There are many people who are willing and able to 
work but cannot find jobs. 


ized, and discrimination. Point out that if the system is not 
functioning well, there will not be enough jobs regardless of 
the qualifications of applicants. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
reasons why it is more difficult for some people than others to 
find jobs. 


1. To discover that there are many reasons for workers to be 
unemployed, the students should study the illustrations To discover that there are valid reasons why many people are 
“Some People Do Not Have Jobs,” on pages 82 and 83 in their unemployed against their will, the students can listen to the 
text. Discuss what each picture shows as a reason for unem- recorded story for Chapter 12. 
ployment. 
After the discussion the students should be able to list the To illustrate the fact that there are many people who are 
following causes of unemployment: willing to work but cannot find jobs because of special in- 
®@ Depression dividual circumstances, choose seven students to assume the 
®@ Replacement of workers by machines following roles: 
®@ Sickness or disability @ A sick man 
@ Discrimination @ A man with a large family who has no savings 
® Declining demand for certain goods @ A lone woman with many small children 
@® An old blacksmith 
2. To discover that there are many people who are willing and @ A Spanish-American who doesn’t speak English 
able to work but cannot find jobs because of special individual @ A small child 
circumstances, the students should complete exercise 12-A in @ A black woman 
their Problems Book. Tell the students that all these people want jobs. Then read the 
class the want ads from the local newspaper. After hearing 
3. To demonstrate that many people are willing and able to work each ad the seven students should apply for a job. You should 


but cannot find jobs, fill a jar with pictures of people in differ- 
ent occupations. For example, you might include a secretary, 
a mailman, a factory worker, and a businessman. Each stu- 
dent should select a picture from the jar and assume the role 
of an unemployed worker looking for that occupation. Read 
a list of available jobs to the class. These jobs should include 
some but not all of the occupations pictured. The students 
who are offered employment should stand on one side of the 


interview each applicant, asking if he meets the qualifications 
for the job. During each interview the class can discuss the 
difficulties each applicant might have in getting the job. The 
woman may have trouble working and raising her family 
alone. The blacksmith’s trade may not be in demand, or he 
may be too old for the physical labor the job requires. The man 
with the large faimily may not be able to afford to move to 
where a job is available. The sick man may not be able to find 
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a job because he cannot work steadily or must stay in bed. The 
small child may not have the education and skills needed to 
work; morever, there are laws that restrict the kinds of jobs 
that children may do and the age at which they may work. 
The Spanish-American may have trouble finding a job be- 
cause he cannot speak English. The black woman may have 
trouble finding a job because of discrimination. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to make 
a display illustrating each of the above reasons for people’s 
having trouble getting jobs. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
form a display entitled “People Who Are Not Working” by 
making large paper cutouts representing the seven persons 
discussed in the activity. After the display is completed, help 
the students write simple stories in chart form about each 
figure telling about the person, his family, and why he cannot 
find work. 

Afterward the students should be able to identify difficulties for 
people whose particular skills are not needed; who cannot af- 
ford to move where jobs are available; who cannot find a job 
that enables them to both work and raise a family; who are sick 
or disabled; who lack skills or education; or who are dis- 
criminated against. 


To discover that there are many people who are willing and 
able to work but who cannot find jobs because of malfunctions 
of the system and because of special individual circumstances, 
students should complete exercise 12-B in their Problems 
Book. 


To show that there may be different reasons why people are 
unemployed, students who know people who are not working 
can tell about them and why they are unemployed. (To avoid 
embarrassment, the students should be cautioned against 
mentioning names.) You should try to get as great a variety 
of descriptions as possible; however, you may have to supple- 
ment your students’ lists. Then have the students make draw- 
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ings for an exhibition entitled “People Who Are Not Work- 
ing.” The drawings should represent hypothetical people who 
fall into the categories of unemployment that were described 
by you and your students. Thus there should be people whose 
work is now done by machines or whose jobs are no longer 
needed; who are too old to work; who are ill; who quit a job 
to look for another; who are temporarily unemployed because 
of the weather or season, such as construction workers, fruit 
pickers, and cannery workers; who are unemployed because 
not enough consumers are buying what they produce; who 
worked in factories that moved away; who did not do a good 
job. 

After completing the exhibition the students should be able to 
identify various causes of unemployment. 


To lead to the discovery that some people do not have jobs 
because their work is seasonal, mention various jobs and ask 
whether they are winter or summer jobs. Following are exam- 
ples of seasonal jobs, depending on where you live. After going 
through some of the more obvious examples such as construc- 
tion work (summer), fruit picking (late summer), outdoor 
lifeguard (summer), icebreaking (winter), and trapping (win- 
ter), you might mention more difficult examples such as mak- 
ing winter clothing (summer), printing Christmas cards 
(summer), and making bathing suits (winter). The students 
can discuss what happens in the off season to people who have 
seasonal jobs. 

Afterward the students should be able to create a display depict- 
ing persons who work mainly in the winter and others who work 
mainly in the summer. 


To reinforce the idea that consumer buying affects businesses 
and the number of people they employ, tell open-ended stories 
such as the following: 
Once upon a time there was a little factory. It produced ice 
cream. During the summer, children came to buy ice cream 
all day long. Fathers stopped after work to take ice cream 
home to their families. The little ice-cream factory was so 
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proud. Then one day the little factory noticed that some- 
thing had happened. Fewer and fewer children came to buy 
ice cream. Fathers stopped coming by. The ice cream piled 
up in the factory because so few people came to buy. The 
little ice-cream factory was worried. It asked everyone who 
passed by, “What can I do to become useful again?” 
Then discuss with the class how the little ice-cream factory 
can solve its problem. The discussion of a solution should 
point out that there may have been various reasons for peo- 
ple’s buying less ice cream. Perhaps the weather got cold and 
people did not want as much ice cream as in the warm 
weather; perhaps they liked another brand of ice cream better; 
and so forth. As a solution, the factory could make something 
else (eggnog, yogurt, or some other dairy product) during 
slack months. Or the quality of the ice cream could be im- 
proved, or the price lowered. The important point is that if the 
factory does not solve its problem, it will need fewer workers 
to produce ice cream and some people will be unemployed. 
After the discussion the students should create a mural illus- 
trating the story and their suggested solution or solutions. 


To help the students understand that if people stop buying one 

good and increase the purchase of other goods, jobs will de- 

cline in one industry and increase in others, have the class 

continue the simulation from Chapter 11, activity A-21, page 

168. You should again choose Mr. Baker, Mr. Wooley, Mr. 

Hall, and the factory workers. The workers collect their wages 

and take their money home. The families buy the same quan- 

tity of bread and twice as much clothing as last time, but 

because they already have a house, they do not buy any more 

houses. In discussing what has happened in this scene, have 

the students answer the following questions: 

@ Are Mr. Baker and his workers happy? 

@ Are Mr. Wooley and his workers happy? 

@ Why are Mr. Hall and his workers unhappy? (Because they 
do not have jobs) 

@ Why do they no longer have jobs? (Because people aren’t 
buying their products) 


Then ask the students the following questions: 

© If the families want to buy twice as much clothing as 
before, what will happen to the price of clothing? (The price 
will rise. ) 

@ What might Mr. Wooley do, since there is a greater de- 
mand for his clothes? (Hire more workers and perhaps build 
an addition to his factory) 

@ Where will he get his workers? (He could hire some from 
Mr. Hall; Mr. Hall could also build the additional building 
that Mr. Wooley will need.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that people can lose jobs temporarily if the demand shifts 

from one good to another good. 


Major Idea B: Involuntary unemployment creates problems for 
the individual, the family, and the nation. 


1. 


To discover the problems a family faces when a family mem- 
ber loses his job, the students should study the picture spread 
“Ray White Loses His Job” on pages 84 and 85 of their text. 
Ask them to make up a story about the major ideas illustrated 
(the family with little to eat; the dejected Mr. White; the 
family having to sell some of its possessions; the father collect- 
ing welfare). 

After they have developed these stories the students should be 
able to decide which is the best story and then to act it out as 
a sociodrama. 


To demonstrate the problems involuntary unemployment cre- 

ates for the individual, have the students act out the following 

sociodrama: 
Choose four of them to play the role of city council mem- 
bers. The rest of the class should assume the roles of unem- 
ployed men and women. Each student comes before the city 
council and explains why it is bad to be unemployed. The 
first student may complain about not having enough money 
to pay the rent; the second about her children often being 
sick because she does not have enough money to feed 
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them healthful food; the third that he has no money to buy 

shoes for his children, so they can’t go to school; and so on. 

The students should think of as many examples as possible. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to draw 
pictures for a display showing some of the hardships that unem- 
ployed people face. 


To help the students understand the frustration felt by people 
who are involuntarily unemployed, fill a jar with as many slips 
of paper as there are students in your class. Half the slips 
should have “JOB” written on them; the other half should be 
blank. The students who drew blank slips are unemployed and 
must remain seated during the remainder of the activity. Each 
of the students who draw “JOB” slips should receive two 
pieces of play money, which you explain is income they receive 
as a reward for working. Then set up a grocery store with real 
candy. The students who have jobs can go to the store and 
spend their money to buy the candy, while the jobless students 
sit watching. Then ask each of the jobless students to tell the 
rest of the class how he felt as he watched the students with 
jobs buying candy. Ask them questions such as the following: 
® Did you wish you had money too? 
® Did you want to ask the employed students to share their 
candy? 
® Did you feel unfairly left out? 
® Do you think grownups feel the same way when they do 
not have jobs and cannot buy the things they want and 
need? 
Next explain that in this country many people feel it is their 
business to help needy people. You can then establish a wel- 
fare office where the jobless students can receive one piece of 
money as financial aid. 
After this activity the students should be able to list several 
adjectives that describe how unemployed people feel. 


To illustrate the fact that some people cannot find jobs be- 
cause factories, shops, and offices cannot sell their goods and 
services, reread the story “It Happened in Clipton”’ (Chapter 


10, pages 157 through 158). Then discuss the following ques- 

tions: 

@ Why were the barbers sad when the children decided not 
to have their hair cut? 

@ Why did Mr. Tinker close his barbershop? 

@ What do you think happened to the barbers who worked 
for Mr. Tinker? (They lost their jobs.) 

@ Do you think they could easily find new jobs as barbers? 
Why not? (None of the barbershops had much business.) 

® What could the barbers do to find new jobs? 

After the discussion the students should be able to create a roller 

movie illustrating the story. 


Major Idea C: There are many different ways in which the unem- 
ployed are helped or can help themselves. 


1. 


To discover that there are ways in which we try to help people 

train for and find new jobs, the students should study the 

picture sequence ‘““The New Job” on pages 86 and 87 of their 

text. Point out that these pictures tell how Ray White found 

a new job. Have the students add to the story they developed 

for activity B-1, page 179. Make sure they include the follow- 

ing ideas: 

@ Mr. White searches for a new job. 

@ He enrolls in a training program because he needs new 
skills. 

@ He works hard in the training program. 

@ He gets a job as a telephone lineman. 

You may wish to invite a local authority, such as a vocational 

teacher or representative of the employment office, to visit 

class and discuss the kinds of training available locally for 

adults. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

a sociodrama depicting the major ideas of the pictorial se- 

quence. 


To discover that there are many different ways in which the 
unemployed can be helped or can help themselves, the stu- 
dents should complete exercise 12-C in their Problems Book. 


To help the students discover that people who are out of work 
are often helped by the government, have the class invite a 
representative of the local state employment office to come to 
the school and tell about unemployment compensation and 
how the office helps people find work. 

As a result of the visit the students should be able to review the 
main ideas presented by creating a chart story. 


To help the students discover that people who are out of work 
are often helped by other people, have the class invite a repre- 
sentative of a local charity to visit the school and explain how 
the charity helps unemployed persons. 

As a result of the visit the students should be able to review the 
main ideas presented by creating a chart story. 


To discover how people go about finding jobs, the students 
who know people with new jobs should find out how they got 
their jobs. After they have reported to the class, discuss the 
various methods that were used. The discussion should in- 
clude such topics as learning a new job, placing an ad in the 
newspaper, watching the ads in the newspapers, and going to 
an employment agency or state employment office. 

As a result the students should be able to list ways people can 
find out about job openings. 


To become familiar with the ways the unemployed can help 
themselves and can be helped by the government, the students 
should draw pictures for two displays. The first can be titled 
“What People Can Do to Find Jobs” and might include draw- 
ings of people going to school, visiting the employment office, 
finding temporary jobs until there are openings in the occupa- 
tion of their choice, and reading want ads carefully. The sec- 
ond display can be titled ‘““What the Government Can Do to 
Help People Find Jobs” and include pictures of training 
classes in session, families being helped to move to areas where 
jobs are available, and state employment offices. 

The students should be able to interpret their display in terms 
of the concepts cited above. 


To understand that people lose their jobs if consumers do not 
spend all their incomes, the students can continue the simula- 
tion involving Mr. Baker, Mr. Wooley, and Mr. Hall. This 
sequence should follow the segment described in activity A-10 
of this chapter. Assign the roles of the businessmen—Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Wooley, and Mr. Hall—and have the workers go 
to their workplaces. Mr. Baker’s workers will produce food; 
Mr. Wooley’s workers, clothes; and Mr. Hall’s workers, 
houses. At the end of the day the workers receive their sala- 
ries, which they take home to their families. the families de- 
cide to buy only food and to save the rest of their money. The 
students can discuss the present situation and how they can 
help Mr. Hall and Mr. Wooley and their workers. Some of the 
following questions can be used for the discussion. 

@ What will happen to the workers hired by Mr. Wooley and 
Mr. Hall? (They will lose their jobs.) 

@ What will happen to these unemployed people? 

@ What can we do to help them? (Provide charity, provide 
welfare, make jobs for them) 

@ What kinds of jobs can be created for these workers so that 
they can earn money? (Mr. Hall’s workers could build roads 
or reforest fire areas.) 

® If Mr. Hall and his workers were employed and had 
money, how could that help Mr. Wooley’s business? (After 
Mr. Hall and his workers have bought food, they might want 
to buy new clothes, since they now have new jobs. Mr. Baker 
and his workers, seeing that fewer and fewer people are 
unemployed, will probably feel that their jobs are more se- 
cure and begin buying new clothes, which they too have 
postponed. ) 

Lead the students to conclude that, in reality, this is what we 

try to do through government policy when more and more 

people become unemployed. Then ask what else might help 
the businesses run by Mr. Hall and Mr. Wooley get started 
again. (Developing new products that people want to buy) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

a display entitled “How Our Government Helps When People 

Don’t Have Jobs.” 
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To show how people who need assistance can receive help 

through our welfare programs, read the class the story “It 

Might Be a Good Day after All,” on pages 182 through 183. 

Then ask the following questions: 

@ What did Bobby’s mother need for her family that she 
didn’t have? 

®@ From whom could Bobby’s mother get help? 

® Where does welfare money come from? (Taxes) 

@ Why did Bobby think it might be a good day after all? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several possible results if Bobby’s family receives help through 

the welfare program. 


STORY 


IT MIGHT BE A GOOD DAY AFTER ALL 
by Charles George 


Bobby rolled over and shut off the alarm clock. It was time to 
hurry out and pick up the newspapers he delivered every morning. 

In the bed next to his, James and Ronnie slept soundly. By now 
they were used to Bobby’s getting-up noises. But it wasn’t always 
so. Bobby smiled as he tiptoed out and down the hall past the room 
where his mother and baby sister slept. He remembered how his 
little brothers had sat up rubbing their eyes and asking questions 
the first time he left: 

“Where are you going?” 

“Can we go?” 

“Why not?” ‘ 

Although he was still little himself, Bobby knew what it was like 
to be a big brother. Ever since his father’s death, Bobby had helped 
all he could. 

He was thinking about what a man he was getting to be when 
he stepped into the dark kitchen and reached for the light. 

Clank! Bobby’s foot hit the bucket sitting under the water pipes. 
He could hear the water slosh out on the floor. With the light 
finally on, Bobby began to mop up the mess. There was so much 
to remember, he thought. Will I ever get it all right? 
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“Oh, it’s you, Bobby.” 

He turned to see his mother standing in the doorway. 

“The noise scared me. But it’s a good thing you woke me up. ’'m 
so tired I might have slept too long. I have to get busy!” 

“What do you have to do?” Bobby asked. 

“Well, the caseworker is coming today,”’ she replied. 

“Caseworker?” This was a new word for Bobby. 

“A person from the welfare office,” she answered. “Someone 
who can help us.” She put a bowl and spoon on the table for 
Bobby’s cereal and took out the milk from the rumbling old refrig- 
erator. There was just enough for Bobby. 

“Will the caseworker bring us more milk?” he asked. 

Bobby’s mother saw that she would have to explain things more 
clearly. 

“Well, not exactly,” she said. “But she’ll help us so we can buy 
more milk ourselves. As soon as she finds out what we have and 
what we need, she’ll see we get some money. But before she can 
give us money, she has to see that we need it.’’ She smiled. ‘““That’s 
why the caseworker’s coming.” 

“Oh,” Bobby said between bites. He was thinking it wouldn’t be 
very hard to see that his mother needed a lot of things. He watched 
her fix a cup of coffee and sit down beside him at the table. 

If I were a caseworker, he thought, I would give her everything 
I could. 

“How much money can you get?’ Bobby asked. 

“T don’t know, Bobby. But when they find out how much the 
rent is and how many of us there are, then they can figure it out. 
And maybe, if things can be arranged for someone to look after 
your brothers and little sister, maybe I can find some work again. 
Welfare helps people find jobs, too.” 

Bobby took his empty bowl to the sink and rinsed it out. His 
mother seemed more cheerful than she had been in a long time and 
he didn’t want to do anything to upset her. It was nice when she 
was happy. 

“You'd better be going, Bobby. You’ll have to run if you’re going 
to be on time this morning.” 

Bobby kissed his mother and dashed out into the hall, grabbing 
his coat as he went. He hurried down the five flights of stairs, 


taking two steps at a time past all the other quiet apartments. He The sun wasn’t up yet, but as Bobby ran to get his papers he saw 


felt good knowing he was one of the first ones awake in his build- the sky turning bright yellow above the tenements. For a while he 
ing. forgot the cold wind on his ears and the heavy load of papers he 

Out on the street, a cold wind howled and whistled around each would have to carry. The sun was coming up and his mother was 
corner. smiling again. It might be a good day after all. 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 





Student Text 
Picture Spread Mit S sople ray A. Families share the cost of many goods 
pp. 88-89 p. 187/1 and services purchased by the govern- 
ment. 
Case Study How People Pay 
Taxes 
pp. 90-91 p. 187/2 ss ee - Sane 
Episode Vote! . : 
pp. 92-93 p. 189/1 B. The adult members of the family vote 
for government officials who make deci- — 
sions about these goods and services. 
Recording 
Dad Adds It Up 
p. 187/3 
Problems Book Summary: Families, who share the cost of 
Who Pays for What'We Use? many goods and services purchased by 
the government, benefit from these goods 
p. 43 p. 187/4 
and services; the adult members of fami- 
Are These People Paid with Taxes? lies may affect decisions made: about the 
p. 44 p. 189/10 goods and services they receive by chang- 
= ; pee ing government policy or the government 
itself. 








ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


System See A-1: Student Text See B-1: Student Text See C-2: Art and Music 
Orientation See A-2: Student Text See B-4: Stories and Poems See C-3: Creative Dramatics 


Research See B-5: Community 
Orientation Resources 


LANGUAGE ARTS 





Stories and Stories: A Visit to the County Story: The Big, Big Shopping 
Poems Agent and A Day With the List p. 189/2 
President pp. 188-189/9 Story: The Voter’s Choice 
Story: It Might Be a Good Day p.190/4 
after All p. 189/12 


Creative See B-2 Stories and Poems 
Writing 


Creative Sequence: Election campaign Playlet: Political action 
Dramatics pp. 189-190/3 p. 191/1 
See B-4: Stories and Poems Role-play: Paying Taxes 
p. 192/3 





ART AND MUSIC 


Art: See A-5: Other Art: Prepare pictorial 
sequence of the political 


Art: See A-7: Other _ process pp. 191-192/2 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Community Neighborhood walk: Families Questionnaire: Parental 
Resources buy some goods and political attitudes and 
services together p. 188/6 desires p. 190/5 
Speakers: Parents who are 
civil servants p. 189/11 


Discussion: Taxes buy goods 
and services pp. 187-188/5 
Game: Families buy together 
or separately p. 188/7 
Discussion: What if there 
were no taxes? p. 188/8 
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CHAPTER 13: Why People Pay 
Taxes 


Statement to the Teacher 


This unit provides a second opportunity to survey the role of the 
government in promoting the welfare of the family. It is important 
that the students understand that we elect the officials of the gov- 
ernment, that we change the government if we do not like the way 
it serves us. The students should understand that without a govern- 
ment there is no nation. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
He Text, aW hyabeoplesPayal axes @neeceeesesee eres A-1 
PERG MdISCUSSIONE race eiccsceciciet meee ete A-5 

Phe Record peDadsAddsyltaW pige cceececeeee tesserae A-3 
3: FER Gy parm Coser rows sosccenezcaeesee cee vet oecaaaiescocbar cere A-7 
PB, “Who Pays for What We Use?”’................ A-4 

4. RG eaiscussiontand arte eee cesses eee A-8 
BERR GRSEOTI CS sees cccnteecete eect cence ceace cenceutateeensceenereeeneee A-9 

LRG prepare.questlonnalt cures sence ete eee B-5 

2): PDR GStOLyierrcrecc oe ctattee cae ccee onc rcers cs eseeeeeeenet es B-2 
DeXtamell Owal cople bay laxes samsscsmmrssse aera A-2 

6. PER GASEGUENCE ar ccreticere nce strceen steerer nets Meccesven tees B-3 
MPRGs discuss ques tionmaineerecsscc-c.ssteeeseeeeeceee B-5 

Ws PB, “Are These People Paid with Taxes?” ...... A-10 
8. ERG playlet evsere een eee eter er ee C-1 
TOXt SV Otel reer ree ee ee ee B-1 

oF PB Choosing Our Olticialsmee sete eee B-6 
RG, role: player C-3 
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Vocabulary 


candidate law 

city officials 
country state 
decisions taxes 

election United States 


overnment vote, voter 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Families share the cost of many goods and services 
purchased by the government. 


we 


To discover that families buy many goods and services 
together, the students should study the picture spread “Why 
People Pay Taxes” on pages 88 and 89 of their text. As you 
discuss the illustrations, let the students develop their own 
preferences regarding the importance of each good or service. 
Ask, “If you were president, how would you spend the tax 
money?” It is important that the students understand that not 
everyone agrees about what goods and services the govern- 
ment should provide. To illustrate this, divide the class into 
three committees. Each committee should develop preferences 
regarding how tax money should be spent. 

After the committees have presented their lists to the rest of the 
class, the students should be able to discuss the differences in 
priorities and evaluate the merits of each item on the lists. 


To discover that families pay taxes that are used to produce 

many goods and services, the students should study the photos 

in the case study “How People Pay Taxes,” on pages 90 and 

91 of their text. Use the following questions as guides to 

discussion: 

@ What is Mr. Faraday doing in the top picture on page 91? 

@ Have you ever seen your father or mother filling out a 
similar tax form? 

@ Why do families pay such taxes? (You can refer the stu- 
dents back to the photos on pages 88 and 89 for examples 
of the kinds of goods and services purchased.) 

@ What kind of machines are being used in the middle and 
bottom pictures on page 91? (Computers) 


@ What kinds of work are the computers doing? (Keeping 
records of the millions of taxpayers and the amount of 
money collected) 

@ Why are computers used for this work? (A computer can do 
the work of many people and do it more accurately.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

a display entitled “Our Income Taxes Pay for Many Goods and 

Services.” 


To discover that families share the cost of many goods and 
services through the taxes they pay, the students can listen to 
the recorded story for Chapter 13. 


To discover that families share the cost of many goods and 
services purchased by the government, the students can com- 
plete exercise 13-A in their Problems Book. 


To help the students understand that people pay taxes to the 

city, the state, and the United States, and that these govern- 

ments use the taxes to pay for goods and services, discuss the 

following ideas with the class. Establish what taxes are (pay- 

ments people make to their governments). Then discuss how 

people pay taxes to the city, the state they live in, and the 

United States, and how these governments in turn pay for 

goods and services. Also discuss such questions as these: 

® How do the city police help keep us safe? 

© How does the street cleaner help keep us healthy? 

@ How do the Army, Navy, and Air Force help keep us safe? 

®@ How do public health nurses such as school nurses and 

doctors help keep us healthy? 

How would we get from one place to another if there were 

no streets, roads, or highways? 

@ Does money collected by the government help poor people? 
How? 

@ Could families buy individually all the things that families 
buy together through taxes in our city, in our state, and in 
our country? 
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Relate the preceding questions to examples that are familiar 
to the class—such as the public school system. Then go on to 
discuss such questions as these: 

® Can families pay taxes whenever they want to? 

@® Why is it important to be honest when we pay taxes? 

@ Who are the people who pay taxes? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
a display entitled ‘‘People Pay Taxes to Buy Many Goods and 
Services Together.” 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, take the class for a 
walk to observe some of the goods and services that families 
buy together, such as streets and roads; garbage removal and 
sewage disposal; fire alarm boxes; street cleaners; policemen 
and firemen; streetlights; soldiers, sailors, marines, and air- 
men; bridges and dams; parks and playgrounds; schools; city 
and state colleges; city, state, and federal hospitals; state em- 
ployment offices; airports; and libraries. Upon returning from 
the walk, discuss with the students how much better and safer 
their town is because of the things they saw that families buy 
together than it would be without them. 

As a result of this activity each student should be able to draw 
a picture of a good or service that families buy together. 


To illustrate the distinction between goods and services that 
families buy individually and those that they buy together 
through taxes, have the class play the following game: 
Say to class—“T am thinking of schools. Do families buy 
these by themselves or together?” The students should re- 
spond, ““Together.” 
Say to class—‘T am thinking of ice cream. Do families buy 
this by themselves or together?” The students should re- 
spond, “By themselves.” 
The game can continue until it is clear that the students 
understand the difference between buying individually and 
buying collectively through taxes. If someone asks whether 
the post-office and mail service are paid for by families 
together, it should be pointed out that for the most part this 


service is paid for by individuals and businesses when they buy 
the stamps for their letters and packages. After playing the 
game, the class can discuss the difference between families 
buying by themselves and families buying together. The dis- 
cussion should bring out that families buy for themselves 
largely according to their personal tastes (what they like 
most); they can decide at any time to buy more or to buy less, 
and how much they want to pay. They buy things that they 
can afford, and they do not need to share what they have 
bought with other families. When families buy together, they 
buy things that they could not have bought by themselves; 
they have to pay for them together, and they must share what 
they have bought with everyone else. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to make 
two lists, “Things Families Buy by Themselves” and “Things 
Families Must Buy Together.” 


To bring out the importance of the goods and services that 
families buy together through taxes, have the students de- 
scribe what the country would be like if we did not pay taxes 
by answering questions such as the following: 

Who would build roads for us to use? 

Who would build harbors for ships? 

Who would predict the weather? 

Who would clean the streets? 

Who would light the streets? 

Who would put out fires or direct traffic? 

As a result of this activity each student should be able to draw 
a picture of a situation that might result if we did not pay taxes. 


To acquaint the students with some of the people who supply 
the services that families buy together, read the stories “A 
Visit to the County Agent” and “A Day with the President” 
on pages 192 through 194 to the class. After the stories have 
been read, discuss how such people make our lives safer and 
happier, and ask questions such as these: 

@ Who pays the county agent’s salary? (A// the residents of the 

county, through taxes) . 
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@ Who pays the president’s salary? (A// our families, through 
taxes) 

@ Whom does the county agent help? (A// the farmers in his 
district) 

@ Whom does the president help? (A// the families in our 
country) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to draw 

a picture of at least one other supplier of services that families 

buy together at the local, state, or national level. 


To discover that many producers are paid from money raised 
through taxation, the students can complete exercise 13-B in 
their Problems Book. 


To familiarize the students with people who help supply the 
goods and services that taxes pay for, invite parents who are 
civil servants to explain to the class the importance of their 
jobs. If the parents themselves cannot come, the students can 
describe their parents’ jobs to the class. 

The students should then be able to prepare a list from their 
class (or grade level) of ‘‘Fathers and Mothers Whose Income 
Is Paid from Taxes.” 


To show that a portion of the taxes families pay is used to 
provide welfare services for needy families, read the story “It 
Might Be a Good Day After All’ (Chapter 12, pages 182 
through 183) to the class. Then discuss why our country has 
decided welfare programs are needed. 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 
several reasons why we pay taxes to support welfare programs. 


Major Idea B: The adult members of the family vote for govern- 
ment officials who make decisions about these goods and services. 


Le 


To illustrate the process of electing government officials, have 
the students study the picture sequence “Vote!” on pages 92 
and 93 in their text. Discuss the importance of each step in the 
electoral process. 


Afterward the students should be able to develop a sociodrama 
depicting each step as it would relate to an issue relevant to the 
classroom or school. 


To show why families buy goods and services together and 

have to pay taxes, read the story “The Big, Big Shopping 

List,” (pages 194 through 195) to the class. Raise the follow- 

ing questions for discussion: 

@ Why do families decide to buy some goods and services 
together? 

@ Who decides for them what to buy together? (The president 
and other government officials) 

@ What do these people decide for the families? (What to buy 
and how to pay for it) 

® Can families choose whether or not to pay for the things 
on the list? (Vo; all families have to pay their share.) 

® Do all families pay the same amount? (Vo; families with 
high incomes usually pay more than families with low in- 
comes.) 

@ What if the families think the men they have chosen have 
made a bad list or have not handled the taxes well? (When 
they vote again, the families can choose different men.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to use the 

same major ideas to create a story about how the mayor of their 

city or the governor of their state makes shopping lists similar 
to the one the president made in the story. 


To demonstrate that opposing candidates usually represent 
different ideas about what rules should be made and what 
goods and services governments should produce, have the stu- 
dents act out the following sequence: 
Two volunteers from the class pretend that they want to 
become rule makers in the city or county. Each gives a little 
speech to the class, telling what he wants to do for the 
neighborhood if he is elected. One may promise lower taxes 
so that the families of the neighborhood will have more 
income that they can spend as they please. The other may 
promise a new playground near the school, and newly 
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paved streets. But he should also make it clear that while 

these mean a safe place to play and safer streets, they also 

cost money and additional taxes will be needed. 
The class can then discuss the ideas of the two candidates. 
Point out that both candidates think they are doing what is 
good for the neighborhood. Each of two students picked at 
random from the class can support one of the opposing candi- 
dates and debate with the other student about which candi- 
date has the better ideas. (This activity should be kept 
informal; its purpose is to give the students firsthand experi- 
ence in political discussions.) After the debate and class dis- 
cussion the students should vote secretly and, after the ballots 
are counted, the winner’s name should be announced. After 
the election the class should also discuss what the results 
mean, both for those who voted for the new rule maker and 
for those who voted for the losing candidate. (The winners 
must allow the losers to continue to express their ideas; the 
losers must obey the rules made by the new rule makers.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to conduct 
their own campaign and election of a class leader who would 
have specific responsibilities related to a class project. 


To further the students’ understanding of the political pro- 

cess, read the story “The Voters’ Choice” on pages 195 

through 197 to the class. Afterward ask the students the fol- 

lowing questions: 

® What is an election? 

What is a candidate? 

Why is there usually more than one candidate? 

Why did Mr. Miller exchange ideas with Mr. Sloan? 

Why was Mr. Sloan’s candidate elected? (More people liked 

the ideas of Mr. Sloan’s candidate, the people who believed 

in Mr. Sloan’s candidate worked harder to convince others 

of their candidate’s advantages, and so forth.) 

@ What did the neighbors who worked at the polling place 
do? 

® How did the Millers find out who won? 

@ How did father feel about losing? 


After the story has been read and discussed, the students should 
be able to act it out. 


To help the students understand that the types and amounts 

of goods and services that families buy together depend upon 

their ideas about what the government should buy and upon 

the kind of people they elect to represent them, have the class 

prepare a questionnaire for their parents to fill out anony- 

mously and return to class. The following questions might be 

included: 

@ Are you happy with the mayor of our town? 

@ What do you dislike about him? 

@ What do you like about him? 

@ What do you think the mayor should do to make our city 

a better place to live? 

How would you pay for these new services? 

® Would you meet these needs by cutting existing programs? 
Which ones? 

@ Will you vote for our mayor at the next election? Why? 
Why not? 

(The same questions can be asked about the governor and the 

president.) Have the class tabulate the responses to the ques- 

tionnaire. 


As a result the students should be able to reach the following 

conclusions: 

@ People have different ideas about what goods and services 
are needed for the city. 

@ People have different ideas about who should pay for these 
goods and services. 

®@ If people’s ideas about what goods and services to buy differ 
from those of government officials, they can vote for someone 
new in the next election. 


To discover that adult members of the family vote for govern- 
ment officials who decide what goods and services will be 
purchased with tax money, the students can complete exercise 
13-C in their Problems Book. 


Major Idea C: Adult members of the family: who disagree with the 
decisions made by government officials may attempt to have the 
decisions changed by trying to change government policy or the 
government itself. 


Scene 6. The sidewalks are put in, and the children can walk 
around the neighborhood without fear of being run over. 
After the playlet, discuss why the signatures were so impor- 
tant in getting action. (Until he was given the petition, the 
mayor may not have known that so many people wanted the 


1. To demonstrate how political action in the neighborhood can 


lead to improvements, have the following playlet acted out 
by students from an older class: 


Scene I. A father comes home from work and asks his little 
girl what happened during the day. She tells him that on the 
way home from school she was almost run over by an 
automobile. Her father remarks how dangerous it is to walk 
in the neighborhood because there are no sidewalks. 


Scene 2. After dinner some neighbors pay a visit. They have 
heard about the near accident. They tell stories about many 
similar incidents. They agree that the neighborhood would 
be much safer if it had sidewalks. One of them notes, how- 
ever, that most of the homeowners do not want to spend the 
money needed to put in sidewalks. 


Scene 3. After the neighbors leave, the father and mother 
talk over the problem and decide to try to get signatures 
from people in the neighborhood so that they can tell the 
mayor that they want the city to put in sidewalks. 


Scene 4. The next day the mother goes from house 'to house 
collecting signatures. The neighbors’ reactions vary. Some 
are happy to sign and thank the mother for her efforts. 
Others refuse because they have no children, or they don’t 
want higher taxes, and so forth. But most people sign, and 
the mother gets a great many signatures. 

Scene 5. The mother takes the petition to the mayor and 
tells him that the neighborhood wants the city to put in 
sidewalks. The mayor says they will cost a great deal. The 
mother tells him that the people in the neighborhood know 
that, but most of them still want the sidewalks. She shows 
him the petition with the signatures. The mayor promises 
that since so many people want the sidewalks the city will 
put them in. 


sidewalks, or that they felt strongly enough about it to sign a 
petition. The neighborhood reaction brought the matter to his 
attention and convinced him that many of the people who 
elected him wanted him to do something about the sidewalks. ) 
Discussion could also consider what the people could have 
done if the mayor had refused to put in sidewalks. (They could 
get together with other people who disagree with the present 
mayor’s decisions and vote for anew mayor inthe next election.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
a sequence of pictures illustrating each scene in the sociodrama. 


As a review of the preceding activity, the class should prepare 
a pictorial sequence portraying the political process. Develop 
the illustrations around the following ideas: 


® A number of families agree about an idea to improve their 
neighborhood (a new playground, school, or park, better 
lighting, etc.). Neighbors question a candidate for city 
council about his views on the suggested improvements. 
People who oppose the improvement gather with a candi- 
date favorable to their views. (Be sure to show a reason for 
opposition—higher taxes, for example.) 

® People vote for the candidate of their choice on election 
day. 

@ The winning candidate speaks to a group from the neigh- 
borhood. (Be sure to include people who favored both sides 
of the issue, since the councilman represents all the people 
in his district and not just those with whose views he 
agrees.) 


@ The city council passes laws for the improvement. 


@ The new law becomes a reality. (For example, picture could 
show the land being graded for the new park.) 
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e A final picture should illustrate the people who opposed 
the improvement organizing for the next election. 


3. To demonstrate that the amount of taxes a person pays de- 
pends on the amount of income he receives, choose three 
students to play the roles of taxpayers. Give one student ten 
dollars in play money to represent his yearly income; the 
second, fifty dollars to represent his yearly income. The third 
student receives no income. A fourth student, representing the 
Internal Revenue Service, demands that the three pay taxes in 
the following amounts: 

Round J. Each taxpayer owes five dollars. (Discuss 
whether each student could pay the tax.) 
Round 2. The two students with money owe two dollars 
each; the student with no income owes one dollar. 
Round 3. The first student owes two dollars; the second 
owes fifteen; the third owes no taxes. 
Round 4. The first student owes five dollars; the second 
owes seventeen dollars; the third receives five dollars from 
the government. (Point out that the third student receives 
money from the governnrent because he cannot earn an 
income; also that the taxes for the first two students were 
raised to allow the government to support the third stu- 
dent.) 
The class can discuss in which of these rounds the rates were 
fairest. The students should be able to give sound reasons for 
their answers. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that fairness should determine the amount of income 
taxes a family should pay. 


STORIES 


A VISIT TO THE COUNTY AGENT 
by Jeanne Stoner 


Billy’s father was not happy at all. He had a problem. Every 
morning after breakfast, he would go out to look at his field of corn. 
He would look and look at the corn growing there, and then he 
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would shake his head and say, “It just doesn’t look good this year. 
The corn should be much higher by this time. There must be 
something wrong.” 

One day at breakfast Father said, “I think we have a real prob- 
lem with the corn, Mother. It isn’t doing well at all. If we can’t find 
the answer, it won’t pay us to plant corn anymore. No one will 
want to buy the kind of corn we’re growing out there.” 

“What could be wrong?” asked Mother. 

“T don’t know,” said Father. “Our corn has always done very 
well before. We’ve grown the best corn around here for years and 
years.” 

“Maybe you. ought to ask the county agent about it,” said 
Mother. 

“You know,” said Father, “that’s a good idea. I don’t know why 
I didn’t think of it myself.” 

“What’s a county agent?” asked Billy. 

“That’s someone you ought to meet, Billy. He is a mighty good 
man to know. He helps the farmers when they have problems. 
Whether it’s about their corn or wheat, or cattle or pigs, the county 
agent will help farmers with any problem that comes up. During 
the winter, when we farmers aren’t busy plowing, planting, or 
harvesting, the county agent holds classes to help us keep up on 
the new and better ways of handling a farm. He has meetings to 
tell us what prices the things we grow will get on the market. Yes 
—the county agent does a good job of helping where the farmer 
is concerned. Would you like to come along this afternoon when 
I go to see him?” 

Billy could hardly wait. When Billy and his dad got to the 
county agent’s office, the woman at the typewriter said they were 
in luck. The county agent was in his office. Billy just couldn’t 
imagine what a county agent would look like. 

Finally the office door opened. Mr. Potts, the county agent, 
came out of his office. Billy was a bit disappointed. Mr. Potts 
looked just like anyone else. He was wearing a checkered shirt and 
smoking a pipe. Billy’s father introduced himself and Billy to Mr. 
Potts. 

“How do you do,” said Mr. Potts. “What can I do for you?” 

“Well,” said Father, “it seems we have a problem with our 
corn. . .” And he told Mr. Potts all about it. 


Mr. Potts listened carefully to what Billy’s father said. 

Every now and then he would ask a question. Then he would nod 
his head slowly when Father answered. 

“I think I know the answer to your problem,” said Mr. Potts. 
“You see, corn grows in the soil because the soil feeds it the kinds 
of things it needs.”” And he added, winking at Billy, “Just as milk 
and meat and vegetables are the kinds of things you need to make 
you grow, young fella. Now, when you grow corn year after year 
after year in the same soil, the soil runs out of some of the things 
corn needs to make it grow tall and strong. Then the farmer has 
to put some of those things back into the soil. He does that by using 
fertilizer. Using fertilizer is like putting food on your pantry shelf. 
You put food into the soil, and the corn uses it to grow on.” 

Billy was beginning to see why the farmers took their problems 
to Mr. Potts. 

“T think maybe your soil needs some fertilizer,” said Mr. Potts. 
“But we don’t like to work by guess and by golly. If you send us 
a sample of your soil, we’ll test it in our laboratory for you and find 
out just what it needs.” 

And that is just what Billy’s father did. Mr. Potts said that their 
soil was low in iron and that a certain kind of fertilizer would have 
to be used. And so Billy’s father went to a store and bought five 
big sackfuls of fertilizer. Then he hooked a machine to his tractor, 
poured the fertilizer into the machine, and spread it all over his 
cornfield. 

And the next year Billy’s father was very happy. He had no 
problem. Every morning after breakfast when he went out to look 
at his field of corn, he would smile, because now his corn was the 
tallest and strongest in the whole county. 


A DAY WITH THE PRESIDENT 
by Dorothy Senesh 


Jimmy didn’t sleep well all night. He was too excited. Miss 
Adams, his teacher, had told the class that there would be no 
schoolwork tomorrow morning. The president of the United States 
was coming to town to make a speech at the new bridge over the 
river. If the weather was good, the whole school would go to Main 
Street, where the children could watch the parade. The children 


would carry little flags, and they could wave them at the president 
when he went by in his automobile. 

When Jimmy heard his mother making breakfast, he got up and 
ran to his bedroom window to see what the weather was like. The 
sun was shining. There were no clouds in the bright blue sky. He 
got dressed quickly, he ate his breakfast quickly, and he ran off to 
school quickly. Mother didn’t have to ask him to hurry today. 

When the school bell rang, every child was at his desk. Nobody 
was late. Nobody was absent. 

“Children,” asked Miss Adams, “who is coming to town to- 
day?” 

The children said, ““The president of the United States.” 

“Yes,” Miss Adams said. “Later this morning we will all go and 
line up along Main Street so that we can greet our president. 
Children, why should we honor our president?” 

Jimmy said, “He is a very important man.” 

“Yes, the president is an important man,” said Miss Adams. “He 
is important because he is the leader of our country. We chose him 
to be our president because we think he can run our country well. 

“When our president speaks, everybody listens. People read 
about what he says in the newspapers. They listen to him when he 
speaks on the radio or on television. When people in faraway 
countries hear him, they think that he is talking for every one of 
us. 

“Have any of you boys and girls ever seen the president?”’ Miss 
Adams asked. 

“T saw his picture in a magazine,” Jimmy said. 

Another child put up his hand and said, “I saw him in the 
movies.” 

Many children called out, “I saw him on television.” 

“Do any of you children know where the president lives?”’ Miss 
Adams asked. 

“T know,” said Jimmy. “He lives in the White House in Wash- 
ington. We went to Washington on our vacation, and we visited the 
White House. There are lots of beautiful rooms there. We saw the 
room where Mr. Lincoln slept, too.” 

“There is a part of the White House Jimmy didn’t see,” said Miss 
Adams. “‘That’s the part where the president and his family live— 
upstairs on the second floor. 
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“The president is a very busy man—probably the busiest man 
in the world. Every time he has to decide something, he has to 
think of all the families in our country. Many people write to him 
when they agree or disagree with him. Maybe in your house you 
get one or two letters a day. But how would you like to be the 
president? He gets bags and bags and bags of letters. And he and 
his helpers answer all of them. 

“Every morning after the president has had breakfast with his 
family, he goes downstairs to his office and reads newspapers and 
messages to find out what has happened in the world. Of course 
he can’t read everything by himself. Many people help him. Very 
shortly a helper comes in to show him a list of the people who want 
to see him that day. The president looks at the list. Maybe he adds 
a name to the list or crosses a name off. Soon the people start to 
come—people from near and far away; young people; a general; 
perhaps a king and queen; some farmers; perhaps a tribe of Indians 
who do not want a dam built near their land; perhaps a group of 
boy scouts to make him an honorary member of their troop. 

“Every day he sees his most important helpers. They come to tell 
him things that he should know. One of these helpers specializes 
in the business we have with other countries; another helper is head 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force; another helper takes care of 
farmers’ problems; another specializes in businessmen’s problems; 
another takes care of workers’ problems; another specializes in 
schools; another is head of all the post offices in the country; and 
another specializes in seeing that people obey the rules. 

“All this, boys and girls,”’ said Miss Adams, “‘is what the presi- 
dent might do before lunch. After lunch he may see some of the 
men and women who are our rule makers. Our parents chose them 
to be our rule makers. 

“Besides seeing people, the president has to find time to read and 
study all the messages and rules that come to his desk. If he likes 
the rules, he signs his name to them. Then they become rules for 
all of us to follow. 

“Messages come to him by telephone from all over the world. 
Sometimes he has to decide quickly what to do. He must always 
try to decide in a way that will be best for our country. So you can 
see what a hard day the president has. 
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“And do you think that he can rest at the end of the afternoon?” 
asked Miss Adams. “‘He often has people at dinner who may come 
from faraway parts of the world. If the guests are very important, 
the White House lights shine till late at night. But after the guests 
leave and the lights go out, the president may still stay awake for 
a long time, thinking about what problems the next day may 
bring.” 

When Miss Adams stopped talking, the children sat quietly. 
They were thinking about how hard the president has to work to 
do a good job for our country. 

Suddenly the door opened. The principal looked in and said, 
“Miss Adams, please take your children out into the schoolyard. 
All the school is lining up so that we can march to Main Street to 
greet the president.” 

The children followed Miss Adams out of the room. They were 
full of excitement at the thought of the parade, and they all wanted 
very much to look their best when the president came to town. 


THE BIG, BIG SHOPPING LIST 
by Dorothy Senesh 


A few days after New Year’s Day, Betty’s father came home 
from work right on time. 

“T hope supper will be early tonight,” he said to Betty’s mother. 
“The president will be on television tonight. Let us finish supper 
quickly so that we can listen to him.” 

After supper father turned on the television set. The president 
was already talking. He was reading a long list of the things that 
families would have to buy together during the coming year. The 
president was saying that the country needed trucks, tanks, sol- 
diers, sailors, boats, airplanes, and airplane pilots in order to keep 
strong. The country needed more roads because more people own 
automobiles. People in some parts of the country were asking that 
their rivers be made deeper so that big boats could travel on them. 
People in other parts of the country were asking for dams so that 
the rivers would not flood their land. Many little trees had to 
be planted where there had been forest fires. Many new trees had 


to be planted on the mountainsides to keep the rains and snows 
from wearing away the mountains. Fish had to be put into the 
rivers and lakes so that people could go fishing. Scientists in the 
laboratories needed to study animals and plants so that the farmers 
could grow better crops. Money was needed to tear down old 
houses in the cities so that new and better houses could be built for 
families. 

The president’s speech was a long one. When he finished, many 
people in the big hall where he was giving the speech clapped their 
hands. 

“Who are those people?” asked Betty. 

Father said, “They are the people we have chosen to go to 
Washington to make rules for us. The president was telling them 
what the country should buy this year.” 

“Why does the president have to tell the rule makers what the 
country should buy? He is our leader. Why doesn’t he just go ahead 
and buy what the country needs?” 

Father said, ‘““The president may have some good ideas about 
what we need to make our country strong and healthy, but not all 
the rule makers agree with him. Our rule makers tell the president 
how much he can spend. All those rule makers you saw in that big 
room—they decide how much the country can afford to spend. 
They'll tell the president what he can buy and what he can’t.” 

When the TV program was finished, Betty’s mother said, “I 
know how the president feels. It’s just like here at home. You want 
good food, and you don’t like it when we run out of soap or towels 
or matches. You want to pay the electric and telephone and water 
and gas bills. You want nice clothes. Betty needs some new school 
clothes. Your shoes wear out. And still you ask me each week, 
‘Does this shopping list have to be so long?’ It’s hard to make up 
our family’s shopping list. It surely must be very hard to make the 
shopping list for a big country. I feel sorry for the president.” 

“Daddy,” asked Betty, “why do those rule makers tell the presi- 
dent how much he can spend? Is it their money he spends?” 

‘Heavens, no!” said Betty’s father. “It’s my money and the 
money of all the other families in this country. We all have to pay 
taxes on our incomes. The people who earn a big income have to 
pay a lot of taxes, and people who earn smaller incomes pay lower 


taxes. People who have very little income may not pay taxes at all.” 

Mother said, ‘““Those rule makers are like your father, Betty, 
when he says, “Be careful, Mother. Aren’t you buying Betty more 
dresses than she needs?’ Or, “Why do you have to have a new stove 
this year? Won’t the old one last until next year?’ ” 

“Now, Mother,” said Betty’s father, “if the rule makers did not 
watch what the president wants to buy, the shopping list might 
become longer and longer and the country would have to borrow 
more and more money to pay for all the things. I’m glad our rule 
makers talk and argue about how big the country’s list should be. 
This is just plain good sense.” 

“Hmm! I'll remind you of this, Father,” said Betty’s mother, 
“the next time you complain about eating leftovers and you say, 
‘Why don’t we have roast beef or steak once in a while?’ Then I'll 
tell you, ‘Eating roast beef and steak may be good, but eating 
leftovers is just plain good sense.’ ”’ 


THE VOTERS’ CHOICE 
by Jeanne Stoner 


Susie and Vicky came running into the kitchen. “Mommy! 
Mommy! Daddy and Mr. Sloan are mad at each other!” 

Mrs. Miller looked out the kitchen window. Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Sloan, their next-door neighbor, were standing at the back fence. 
They were waving their arms and talking so loud that Mrs. Miller 
could hear what they were saying. 

“Why are they arguing, Mom?” asked Susie. 

*“‘Aren’t Daddy and Mr. Sloan friends anymore?” asked Vicky. 

Mother laughed. “Don’t let it worry you, girls. Daddy and Mr. 
Sloan aren’t angry with each other. They’re just arguing about the 
election tomorrow.” 

“Why are they arguing about the election?” asked Susie. 

Mother thought for a moment. “Because elections are very im- 
portant to everyone. This year we must elect a new president. Each 
voter in the country will vote for the man he thinks will do the best 
job for us. Your father is in favor of one man, but Mr. Sloan thinks 
the other man would be a better choice.”. 

Vicky was still worried. “But they sound angry.” 
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“They aren’t really angry with each other, Vicky,” said Mother. 
“People all over the country are trying to convince their friends 
and neighbors that the candidate they like is the better one. That’s 
what Dad and Mr. Sloan are doing right now.” 

“Golly, exchanging ideas sure can get noisy,” said Vicky. 

“Mom, what is a can—candid—?” asked Susie. 

‘**A man who runs in an election is called a candidate, Susie. We 
voters have to choose between candidates.” 

“How do you find out what the candidates are like?” asked 
Susie. 

“‘Well,”’ said Mother, “‘you see Dad and me reading the newspa- 
per every morning. And what do we do right after dinner every 
evening?” 

“Watch the news!” said Vicky and Susie together. 

“Right,” said Mother. “We can find out a lot about the candi- 
dates by reading the newspapers or by listening to the radio or 
watching television. And many candidates visit cities and states all 
over the country to tell the people what their ideas are. Sometimes 
they speak over television and radio. And sometimes they even go 
on a program together and talk over their ideas so that everyone 
can hear and make up his mind about which candidate he wants 
to vote for.” 

Just then the kitchen door opened. Mr. Sloan and Father stood 
in the door. Mr. Sloan had a small bundle of papers under his arm. 

“Good evening, Mr. Sloan,” said Mother. ““Won’t you come in 
and have some coffee?” 

“Hello, Mrs. Miller,” said Mr. Sloan. “I would like to stay 
awhile, but tomorrow is election day and I just wanted to give you 
a pamphlet. It’s about the man I’d like to see become president.” 

“Mr. Sloan, you never give up,” laughed Mother. 

“Well,” laughed Father, “we'll see tomorrow how much good 
these pamphlets did!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sloan. “I’ve got to go now, but I’ll see you on 
election day. Good night, all.” 

“Good night, Mr. Sloan,” said the Miller family. 

“Now, children, run along and play. I have to get this cake in 
the oven, but I’ll tell you what. You seem to be very interested in 
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the election. There’s no school tomorrow because of the election; 
why don’t you come with me when I vote?” 
“Oh, could we?’ they said. ““We’d love to.” 


On election day Mother and the two girls walked to the place 
where Mother would vote. Why, it was their school! Many of their 
neighbors were going there to vote too. And they saw Mr. Sloan 
just coming out. 

“Hello, there, Mrs. Miller,” said Mr. Sloan. “Are you bringing 
the children along to vote too?’ 

“No,” she laughed. “I think they’re a bit too young yet, but I 
wanted them to see how we choose our president.” 

Susie and Vicky were surprised to see some of their neighbors 
sitting behind a long table. “Mother, what are Mrs. Rubin and 
Mrs. Laffey and Mr. Bodkins doing at that table?”’ asked Vicky. 

“‘They’re here to make sure that everyone who has a right to vote 
can vote. They make certain that everyone’s vote is secret,” said 
Mother. 

“But . . . but they’re only our neighbors!’’ said Susie. 

“Yes, they are,”’ said Mother. “But on election day they volun- 
teer to work for our government. They make sure that all the votes 
are counted and that everything is done fairly.” 

“T didn’t know our neighbors were so important in electing the 
president,” said Vicky. “Is it that way in every neighborhood?” 

“Yes,” said Mother. “In every neighborhood across the whole 
country there are good neighbors who work hard so that we can 
elect our president.” 

“Gee!” said Susie. 


That night the Miller family gathered around the television set 
to watch the voting results. Vicky and Susie got into their pajamas 
and bathrobes and sat down on the sofa to watch. 

The television newsmen sounded very excited. They had big 
maps and many, many charts. A huge machine behind them kept 
blinking little lights on and off. 

“You girls may fall asleep before we know who has been 
elected,”’ said Father. 


“Yes,” said Mother, “‘it is usually very late before we know how 
everyone in the whole country voted.” 

“Oh, we won’t go to sleep,” said Susie. 

“No,” said Vicky with a yawn. ‘““We want to find out who is 
going to be president. But why does it take so long to find out?” 

“Because,” said Father, “in every neighborhood all across the 
country people voted today, just as your mother and I did. Now, 
the votes of millions of people from thousands of neighborhoods 
must all be counted before we can tell who is elected. See those 
numbers flashing on the big machine?” 

Vicky and Susie nodded their heads. 

“They show the votes that are coming in and being counted.” 

Susie and Vicky were very excited. They watched as the news- 
men told about the votes of people from more and more neighbor- 
hoods across the country. They could never fall asleep. It was 
much too exciting. 

“Vicky, Susie, wake up, dears!’ said Mother. “Wake up, it’s all 
over. We have a new president.” 

Vicky and Susie rubbed their eyes, yawning. 

“Who won?” asked Susie. 


“Who is the new president?” asked Vicky. 

Mother said, “I’m afraid it’s the man Mr. Sloan wanted.” 

“The man Daddy wanted didn’t win,” said Vicky. She was 
almost crying. 

“That’s right,” said Father. “My candidate didn’t win. C'mon 
girls, up to bed with you.” 

“But Daddy,” said Vicky, “we didn’t get the right president.” 

“What will happen?” asked Susie. ““What will you do?” 

“Don’t you worry, girls,” said Father. “People all over the coun- 
try voted to decide which man should have the job. More people 
thought Mr. Sloan’s candidate would be the better choice, so he 
was elected. And now he will become the president of all the 
people. And that is just the way it should be. Now hop into bed, 
you two, and out with the light. I think Pll call Mr. Sloan tomor- 
row.” 

“Are you going to exchange ideas with him again, Daddy?” 
asked Susie. 

“No, Susie,” Father laughed. ‘““Maybe when the next election 
comes around. No; tomorrow I just want to congratulate him 
because his man won.” 
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UNIT THREE: HOW THE FAMILY GETS ALONG 


Structure of the Unit 


In Unit One students studied the family as a goal-oriented sys- 
tem; in Unit Two they learned about family members as they 
participate in the economic system. It is now fitting that they inves- 
tigate family organization and interpersonal relationships more 
closely to see how economic and other social forces can cause 
problems that can take real effort and sensitivity to be resolved 
peaceably. 

Chapter 14 picks up the concept of vole, introduced in Unit One 
and helps students discover how multiple roles can cause conflicts, 
both within and outside the family. In Chapter 15, students investi- 
gate the nature of conflict, its causes, and how it can be resolved. 
Chapter 16 emphasizes rule-making aspects of the family, the 
necessity for rules, and ways of changing them. In Chapter 17, 
students are introduced to the decision-making aspects of family 
life and discover how important learning to make wise choices is 
to the well-being of the family. 

Throughout this unit the family is not to be studied in isolation. 
On the contrary, the family should be a springboard to the discov- 
ery of principles that are applicable to society at large. 


Unit Activity 


To introduce the unit “How the Family Gets Along,” have the 
students study the photograph on pages 96 and 97 of their text. 
Discuss the following questions: 

@ What does the photograph show? 
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® Does the family look happy or unhappy? 

@ Are the different members of the family all doing the same thing 
or are they doing different things? 

© If the family members didn’t do what was expected of them, 
would the family look as happy as it does here? 

Lead the students to conclude that all families are happy some of 

the time and unhappy some of the time. Then tell them that in this 

unit they will be studying about what causes families to be happy 

and unhappy. By studying the causes of a family’s happiness and 

unhappiness, they should understand families better and perhaps 

be able to make their own family life happier. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite from 

their own experience an example of a family activity in which family 

members got along very well. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To evaluate the students’ understanding of Unit Three, have them 

turn to pages 130 and 131 in their text. 

As a result of the activities that were covered throughout this unit, 

the students should be able to analyze the illustrations to reach the 

following conclusions: 

I. The family is a social system in which each member has a 
position. 

2. Any family member plays many different roles dyring his life- 
time. 

3. Conflicts are likely to occur in every family. 

4. Families make rules that guide their daily activities. 





CHAPTER 14: You and Your Family 


COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 
Picture Spread You and Your Family ; ; 
pp. 98-99 p. 203/1 A. The family is a social system in which 
a ere ; neo each member occupies a position while 
ase Study anie Is Many People ‘ ‘ Pies 
pp. 100-101 p. 203/2 playing a variety of roles that are in 


fluenced by beliefs, ideas, attitudes, per- 





ite Epeade ee : Sapaday s G sonal characteristics, and experiences. 
“pp. 102-105 sp, 205/1 
Recording 
The Disagreeable Nevers 
p. 204/9 


Problems Book 


Parents Play Different Roles 








p. 46 p. 203/4 
Choosing Roles Summary: The family is a social system 
p. 47 p. 204/8 in which each member occupies a posi- 


tion and plays a number of roles both of 
which change many times during his life- 
time; members of the family adjust them- 
selves to changes in the family structure. 





ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Time See B-1: Student Text 
Orientation See B-3: Other 


System See A-1: Student Text 


Orientation See A-11: Stories and Poems 


Research See A-4: Problems Book See C-6: Community 
Orientation Resources 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Poem: Virgil p. 204/10 Story: Long-Distance Father 


Poems Story: What’s a Father to Do? p. 206/1 
p. 204/11 Story: Peter Bergdahl 
pp. 206-207/5 


Creative See A-2: Student Text Puppet show: Experiences Puppet show: Adjusting to 
Dramatics Scenes: Conflicting roles influence roles p. 205/4 role changes  p. 206/3 


p. 204/7 





ART AND MUSIC 


Art: See A-6: Other Art: How a child learns 
p. 205/2 


Art: See B-3: Other 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Speaker: Role - Parent survey: Jobs affect 
Resources accommodation p. 203/3 | family activities p. 207/6 


Game: Roles inside and Discussion: Games help us Discussion: Role changes 
outside the family grow p. 205/3 cause stress. p. 206/4 
p. 203/5 Situations: Changing jobs 


Discussion: Multiple roles and affect families p. 207/7 
relationships 
pp. 203-204/6 
Game: Predictions of 
behavior pp. 204-205/12 01 





CHAPTER 14: You and Your Family 


Statement to the Teacher 


Chapter 14 is one of the most important chapters of the text- 
book, because it reflects the difficulties that people face because of 
the multiple commitments they have in society. For example, par- 
ents have to play many roles, and they often find it difficult to fulfill 
them. They have to be good fathers or mothers, good sons or 
daughters to their own parents, good breadwinners, and good citi- 
zens. To play all these roles well takes time and different value 
commitments, which may create conflicts between the parents 
themselves and between members of the family. You should help 
your students discover that they too have such multiple commit- 
ments. Children have to learn while they are young how to coordi- 
nate and compromise between the many demands that are made 
of them by themselves, by their families, by their school, by the rest 
of society. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
Le Text, “How the Family Gets Along” .............. UA 
ERG roam chee eerie oes ostsbe Soceenesee csiecsevesseees A-5 

2, Record, “The Disagreeable Nevers” ................++ A-9 
3. PER G-Venactiscenes acer terccensteee ee asecrecotiecc nesses A-7 
PB) barents) play Ditterent ROS) er... -seeeee A-4 

4. PE RG Se aim circ rere tt reso eeeae os eecstn ocak ctcbncees onnceveners A-12 
eXt ee OU ands YOUrs Hamil yan mesmereeeete creas A-1 

BE TRG Sartvandsdiscussionpesses tee eeeaeer ees A-6 
6. Text JantenlssManyabeoplemmen-e ee ceceercee: A-2 
TRG Sart eee ee ee B-2 

TRG, prepare for puppet ShOW............c:ceeeees B-4 

a PB, Choosing, Rolesaeens ecm eee ree A-8 
TRG, puppet Shows eee ere B-4 

8. Vextpe someday: tater ee B-1 
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TRG, prepare for puppet show...............::.csc000 C-3 


: TRG, puppet SHOW -erecces sees seepsesresserseseeseseceress C-3 
10. TRG; discussions 2.asten teoccseecrncocr meses es C-4 
TRG; StOLY .S.2osescsessntet tee eeee ne ee eee C-5 
ile PB; “When’ Mother) Is\Sickssvese ee eeees re C-2 
Vocabulary 
beliefs interests 
conflict positions 
expectations 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Linton, Ralph. The Study of Man. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Classic textbook dealing with society, status, and role. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Beim, Jerrole. Kid Brother. New York: Morrow. Frankie’s first 
appearance in a school assembly program is a surprise to all. 

Berg, Jean Horton. There’s Nothing to Do, So Let Me Be You. 
Philadelphia: Westminster. Baby raccoon trades places with his 
parents and runs into problems as he works and they play. 

Blume, Judy. The One in the Middle Is the Green Kangaroo. 
Chicago: Reilly & Lee. Treats the squeeze play of the middle 
child, showing him doing something that neither his older 
brother nor his younger sister can do. 

Brownstone, Cecily. A//] Kinds of Mothers. New York: McKay. 
Black mothers and white mothers, working and stay-at-home, 
all share a love for their children. 

Marino, Dorothy. Where Are the Mothers? Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. Helps children understand family responsibilities by show- 
ing mothers busy in many different places while the children are 
at school. 


Merriam, Eve. Mommies at Work. New York: Knopf. Shows that 


mothers do productive work. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: The family is a social system in which each member 
occupies a position while playing a variety of roles that are in- 
fluenced by beliefs, ideas, attitudes, personal characteristics, and 
experiences. 


l= 


~ 


To discover that family members are involved in many differ- 
ent roles, the students should study the picture spread “You 
and Your Family,” on pages 98 and 99 of their text. Review 
the concept of roles as presented in Chapter 4, activity B-1, 
pages 67 through 68. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 
the meaning of each of the pictures and how they show the many 
roles that each member of the family is expected to play. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, have the students study 
the photographs entitled “Janie Is Many People,” on pages 
100 and 101 of their text. They will see that Janie will have 
to take time from some of her roles in order to have time for 
other roles. Then proceed with the following role play: Choose 
five children to line up and play Janie. The first Janie will be 

Janie the friend; the second, Janie the classmate; the third, 

Janie the volunteer. 

@ The first Janie should say, “I am Janie, friend of Mary.” 

®@ The second Janie should turn to the first Janie and say, “I 
am Janie, the classmate of Susan. How can you be Janie, 
friend to Mary, and be a classmate of Susan?” 

@ The third Janie should turn to Janie I and Janie II and say, 
“T am Janie the volunteer. How can you be the friend of 
Mary, a classmate of Susan, and have time to spend being 
a volunteer?” 

@ Janie II and Janie III should also ask how the other Janie 
has enough time for her role. 

At the end of the role playing, discuss how Janie’s various 


roles illustrate that one person has many roles, which may 
conflict. Lead the students to conclude that a person cannot 
be very good at everything because he has to choose what he 
wants most, try to do his best, and do other things too. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to transfer 
what they have learned onto a big display entitled “It Is Not 
Easy to Have Many Roles” by drawing a series of illustrations 
depicting a person in different roles. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, invite a busy adult 
(such as a mother who works and is active in other organiza- 
tions) to address the class and explain how she allocates her 
time to accommodate all her roles. Have the students draw 
pictures of the many different roles the guest speaker plays. 
For example, if the guest is a working mother, the pictures 
could depict her in her role at her job and in her roles as 
homemaker, neighbor, PTA member, wife, sister, and so on. 
These drawings can be assembled into a display entitled 
“(Mother) Plays Many Roles.” 


To discover that the family is a system in which members play 
a number of roles, the students should complete exercise 14-A 
in their Problems Book. 


To understand that each person has roles both inside and 
outside the family, half a dozen students can sing and act out 
several verses to the tune of “Here We Go ’Round the Mul- 
berry Bush.” After each verse the rest of the class can say 
whether this activity is done in the family or outside the family 
and then decide who plays this role. Suggested verses: This is 
the way we wash our clothes; cook our food; clean the house; 
study our schoolwork; feed the dog; help our friends. 

After. the game is completed the students should be able to list 
a number of roles they can play inside and outside the family. 


To further the students’ understanding that each family mem- 
ber plays multiple roles based on his many relationships 
within the family, have them cut out a family from construc- 
tion paper. Have them name each family member—for in- 
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stance, Mr. and Mrs. Daniels, Grandmother Daniels, Martin 
and Edith Daniels. The figures should be placed together in 
different combinations to show the different relationships. For 
instance, a student can hold up the figures of Martin and 
Edith and say, ‘‘Martin is Edith’s brother. Edith is Martin’s 
sister.” Holding up the figures of Martin and Grandmother 
Daniels, the student could say, “Martin is Grandmother Da- 
niels’s grandson. Grandmother Daniels is Martin’s grand- 
mother.” This same process can be continued until Martin’s 
relationship with all the members of the family is established. 
The students can continue with the other family members 
until all the relationships have been explained. Once the rela- 
tionships have been established, students should describe dif- 
ferent types of behavior that they would associate with the 
roles of each family member. Encourage the students to de- 
scribe different kinds of behavior that might be associated 
with each role. For example, a grandmother might be work- 
ing; a father might be at home. 

As a result of this activity each student should be able to name 
the different relationships he has within his own family. 


To understand that the different roles of each family member 

can conflict with each other, the students can act out the 

following scenes: 
Scene I. Jenny’s friend Suzy has a puppy. Suzy asks Jenny 
to keep her pet while she goes on vacation. Jenny asks her 
mother if she may keep the pet. Mother feels that it would 
cause too much extra work. 
Scene 2. The Nelson family (Father, Mother, Maggie, Ted, 
and Carol) are at the dinner table. Father has an important 
announcement to make. He is not going to work tomorrow, 
and thinks it would be fun to go for a drive into the country 
and have a picnic. Maggie has already told the Perpicks, 
who live next door, that she will babysit for them tomorrow. 
The family discusses this problem. 

The students might discuss the following questions: 

@ What are the different roles played by the family members 
in each scene? 

® How do these roles lead to conflict? 


10. 


11. 


12. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to describe 
personal experiences in which they have had conflicting roles. 


To discover that people expect certain actions from others 
because of the way they look, the students should complete 
exercise 14-B in their Problems Book. 


To discover that every family member occupies a position 
which helps the family meet its goal, the students can listen 
to the recorded story for Chapter 14. 


To help the students understand that the way a person plays 

his role may be influenced more strongly by his own ideas of 

how he should act than by the expectations of others, read 

them the poem “Virgil,” on pages 207 through 208. Then lead 

the class in discussing the following questions: 

@ Why did other people expect Virgil to become a basketball 
player? 

® Why did Virgil want to be something other than a basket- 
ball player? 

@ What did Virgil need in order to behave differently than 
people expected? (A strong belief in his own ideas) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that it is very difficult to follow one’s own ideas when they 

are in conflict with the expectations of other people. 


To understand that the roles members of the family play may 
be very close to or very far from the expectations of other 
family members, read the story “What’s a Father to Do?” in 
Chapter 4, pages 70 through 71. Discuss how the father 
should react as a policeman to his son’s actions. Then ask how 
the father should react as a father to his son’s actions. 

The students should be able to state logical reactions for each. 


To understand that family members expect certain behavior 
from other members of the family and that this expectation 
leads to predictable behavior, the students can play the follow- 
ing guessing game: 


@ Anne is fifteen years old, and her brothers are seven and 
two. Mother is visiting Grandmother. Can you guess the 
new role that Anne will assume? 

@ Sarah is sick. Can you guess who will take care of her? 

© Bobby gives his sister Martha a goldfish. Can you guess 
what Martha will do? 

@ Dad wants to watch football on TV, and his son wants to 
watch cartoons. Can you guess what they will watch? 

@ It is almost dinnertime. Can you guess what the members 
of the family will do? 

@ Mother’s birthday is tomorrow. Can you guess what her 
family will do? 

Although the answers may differ according to the students’ 

personal experiences, the students should be able to give logi- 

cal reasons for their answers. 

The students should be able to evaluate each of their answers 

and state reasons why it helps the family to know how the other 

members will behave. 


Major Idea B: Every member of the family during his lifetime 
occupies many different positions and plays many different roles. 


1. 


To discover that we learn many roles as we proceed through 
life, the students can read the episode “Someday,” on pages 
102 through 105 of their text, and discuss these questions: 

e What different roles might Janie play? 

e What would Janie have to learn to be a doctor? 

e How would you divide your time among these roles? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
create a display illustrating “Many Roles We Will Play When 
We Grow Up.” 


To identify how a child learns roles as he grows up, the 
students can make a bulletin-board display called “How a 
Child Learns.” Have them cut pictures from magazines and 
newspapers or draw pictures to illustrate the following ideas: 
A child learns from TV, from his family, from school, from 
teachers, from friends, and so on. Using the display as the 
focal point, the students should discuss these questions: 


© How do the things we learn change our behavior? 

© How can they influence what we want to be? 

® How can they alter our role in the family? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 
additional things, people, or situations from which they learn. 


To understand that children’s games help them grow up, the 
students can draw pictures of the games they play. The pic- 
tures can be assembled into a display entitled ““Games I Like 
to Play.” Use this display as a basis for discussing the relation 
between children’s games and the roles adults play. For exam- 
ple, playing house helps develop family feeling; playing “cops 
and robbers” helps the participants discover the differences 
between right and wrong; playing hospital helps establish a 
commitment to caring for the sick. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that there is a relation between the games they play as 
children and the roles they will play as adults. 


To illustrate how a person’s experiences influence the role he 
will play when he grows up, have the students put on a puppet 
show of the following situations, involving different phases in 
Tom’s life. 
Scene I. Tom’s parents are reading him stories. 
Scene 2. Tom, who is now in high school, likes to read. He 
often comes home from the library with a big pile of books. 
Scene 3. Tom is a scientist who has to do a great deal of 
reading. 
After these scenes have been shown, the students should be able 
to discuss the following questions: 
How did Tom develop an interest in reading? 
What things may have influenced his interest? 
How did this interest affect his life? 
What other sources might Tom or you use to learn? 
Do these sources sometimes change your interests? 
Do they strengthen your interests, as they did Tom’s? 


Major Idea C: Roles and positions of family members are changing 
all the time, sometimes creating problems. 
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To illustrate the stresses and conflicts that can develop in a 

family when one of the parents must be out of town a great 

deal of the time, read to the class the story “Long-Distance 

Father,” on pages 208 through 209. Use the following ques- 

tions as guidelines for your discussion: 

@ Why was Tom’s father out of town? 

@ What special problems did this present for Tom? for Mrs. 
Bailey? 

®@ Do you feel Mr. Bailey helped solve some of the problems 
with his phone calls? Could all the problems of being a 
“long-distance father” be solved this way? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to make 

a list of some of the other problems that could arise in the Bailey 

family as a result of Mr. Bailey’s being out of town so much and 

to suggest ways to solve these problems. 


To discover that family members must adjust to changes that 
may be caused by stresses or demands placed on the family, 
the students can complete exercise 14-C in the Problems 
Book. 


To understand that as family members’ roles change, the 
family should adjust to the situation, the students can make 
puppets to act out the following skits: 
Skit J. Jerry is entering the seventh grade this year, which 
means that he has to leave the house at 7:30. Eric is going 
to the third grade this year, and he doesn’t have to leave the 
house until 8:30. In the past Jerry has fed the dog and let 
him out into the pen, but this year he doesn’t have time. 
How can the family adapt to this-situation? 
Skit 2. Juan, ten years old, has an older sister named Maria. 
Maria used to help Mom clean and cook and do the dishes. 
Maria just got married and moved to a new house. How do 
you think Maria’s marriage affected the rest of the family? 
Should Mother do all the housework by herself? Who can 
help now with cleaning, cooking, and dishes? 
Skit 3. Brenda Littlewolf comes from an Indian family that 
has six children. Each child has a job to do. Brenda is 


the babysitter and helps cook meals. Cynthia, who helps 
Brenda babysit, is one year younger than Brenda. Now 
there is a new baby boy, Charlie. Mother has to work at a 
store every day to earn additional income. Who will proba- 
bly be the babysitter for Charlie? Who will take on more of 
Mother’s jobs? 

At the conclusion of these skits the students should be able to 

cite examples of adjustments to changing situations within their 

own families. 


To help the students understand that changing roles can cre- 
ate stresses in the family, reread the situations in the preced- 
ing activity and ask the following questions: 
Skit I. Who will teach Eric to feed the dog? Could there be 
some conflicts between the two boys? What if Eric doesn’t 
want to feed the dog? Who should explain to Eric the 
reasons for his having to? What would be a good way to 
make Eric want to feed the dog? (Tell him that he is growing 
up and grownups have jobs.) 
Skit 2. Might Juan feel that this work is girl’s work and not 
want to help? What could Mother say to help him under- 
stand that they must adjust to new situations? (Many men 
do dishes in big restaurants; Daddy used to help her do them 
before they had children, and so on.) 
Skit 3. Will it be hard for the mother to leave the baby and 
go to work? How do you think Brenda will feel about her 
new tasks? Can Brenda and Cynthia still be sisters to the 
younger children while answering more of Mother’s role? 
What problems can this cause for the younger children? 
The students should be able to cite examples of how changing 
roles in their own families have caused stress. 


To illustrate how a move from the country to the city may 
change the roles and life styles of the family members, read 
the story “Peter Bergdahl’’ to the students. Afterward they 
should be able to discuss the following questions: 

@ Did Peter and Anne want to move? 

® Why did-they have to move? 


@ What problems did they find in Omaha that were new to 
them? 

@ What changes did the Bergdahls have to make in their roles 
to adjust to city life? 

© How did their daily lives change as a result of the move? 

@ How did they feel about the move? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 

a chart story about a family from a city, such as Omaha, 

moving to a farm. 


To demonstrate that some people’s jobs keep them away from 

home at odd hours, have the students make a survey of when 

their parents work. When the results are in, record them on 

a large graph. Color one column of the graph blue to stand 

for the workers whose hours are eight to five. Color another 

column yellow for the workers who have regular hours other 

than eight to five. Color a third column red for the workers 

who work only on weekends. And color a fourth column green 

for workers who have irregular schedules. Then have each 

student print his name and his parent’s job on a square piece 

of blue, yellow, red, or green paper and glue it to the appropri- 

ate column on the graph. When the graph is completed, have 

the students look at the kinds of jobs represented in each 

column. Then have them make a time schedule for each job. 

To do this, each student should answer the following ques- 

tions: 

@ What time do you usually eat dinner? 

@ What time do you go to bed? 

@ What time do you get up in the morning? 

@ What time do your parents get up for work? 

You might also ask: 

® Do the members of your family have breakfast together? 

@ What do you do after dinner? 

@ Are there special activities that you do as a family on 
weekends? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that different jobs affect the customs and activities of a 


family. 


To understand that when the wage earner changes jobs, all the 

members of the family are affected, the students can describe 

how the following situations could affect the family. (It would 
be helpful to have the students refer to the charts and time 
schedules from the preceding activity.) 

a. Mr. Jones used to work as an engineer in an office from 8 
to 5. He now has a new job as a traveling salesman. 

b. Mrs. Thomas, who is divorced and has three young chil- 
dren, used to work from 6 P.M. to 1 A.M. as a telephone 
operator and had to hire a babysitter. She now has a new 
job as a salesclerk from 8 to 5. 

c. Allison Cutter supported her family by working as a wait- 
ress from 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. and from 7 P.M. to 11 P.M. 
She now has a new job as a hostess from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

d. Mr. Alexander worked as a mechanic in a machine shop 
from midnight to 8 A.M. He was just promoted to assistant 
foreman of his shop. His new hours are from 7:30 A.M. to 
4:30 P.M. 

In discussing each of these situations, the students should be 

able to list how such changes will affect bedtime, mealtime, 

playtime, responsibilities within the house, and the general hap- 
piness of the family. 


STORIES AND POEMS 


Virgil 
by Charles George 


When Virgil was young he was tall 
as a doorway 
and his father said basketball 
was a sure way 
for Virgil to be a success. 
But Virgil 
went on being Virgil. 


All his classmates down at school 
looked up to Virgil 
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but they thought he was a fool 
for skipping basketball 
to go home and read more books. 
But Virgil 
went on being Virgil. 


Then Mr. Chute the basketball coach 
came to talk to him. 
“Virgil, you’re so tall you could reach 
right up to the rim. 
Won’t you say yes and play for us?” 
But Virgil 
went on being Virgil. 


Even Virgil’s closest friend 
said he had a dream 
that their school would always win 
with Virgil on the team. 
But that meant playing basketball 
and Virgil 
went on being Virgil. 


Now Virgil is a man so very, very tall 
that people still ask, “Do you play basketball?” 
And Virgil says, ‘No, that’s just the way I look. 
I am happy to be a teacher working in a school.” 
(It lets me 
go on being Virgil.) 


LONG-DISTANCE FATHER 
by Kathlyn Gay 


It was a very special night in the Bailey house. Tim Bailey was 
going to sing a solo in the school choir concert. He had already seen 
his name on the printed program: Timothy Edward Bailey, Soloist 
—that’s what it said. 
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Tim spread the printed sheet out on his dresser so that he could 
look at it while he was getting dressed. He started to put on his tie, 
but he could never remember which way to wrap it. His fingers 
kept getting tangled in the knot. 

“Boy!” he said. “I wish Dad were home right now. He could help 
me tie this thing!” 

Suddenly Tim felt very lonely and a little frightened about to- 
night. All day he had tried not to think about his father being gone 
on another trip. His dad drove one of those big carrier trucks that 
hauled cars across the country. 

It seemed to Tim that his father was always away from home 
when the important things happened, like last week when he had 
turned thirteen years old, and the day last month when he’d won 
an award for the best service delivering newspapers on his route, 
and the time— 

“Timothy!”? Tim’s mother called from downstairs, interrupting 
his thoughts. “Hurry up! It’s nearly time to go! We have to be at 
the school in half an hour!” 

With a grunt Tim yanked at his tie, pulling it from his neck. 
When he got to school, he’d have to ask one of the men teachers 
to help him get the knot right. His mother wasn’t able to do it; she 
could never get it neat enough. 

“T’m coming!” he yelled. He raced down the stairs, through the 
house, and out the back door. His mother was already in the car, 
trying to start the motor. Tim heard a slow, grinding sound. But 
it wasn’t followed by the steady hum of the engine. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked as he slid into the front seat beside 
his mother. 

“Tm not sure, but I think it’s the same trouble we’ve had 
before!” Mrs. Bailey nervously tapped the wheel with her finger- 
tips. “Your father does something under the hood, but I don’t 
know what. I can’t fix a car, and it just won’t go. We’re going to 
be late for the concert!” 

Tim bit his lower lip. His dad would have had the car fixed in 
a matter of minutes; he was a good mechanic. But of course, he 
wasn’t home to do it. 

“Tt isn’t fair!’ Tim blurted. ““Why can’t Dad stay in town to 


work the way other fathers do? Why does he have to have a 
traveling job?” 

“Tim!” Mrs. Bailey exclaimed. “You know your father is doing 
the best he can. He’s earning a much better income than he ever 
did working at that factory job. Besides, he likes to travel; he hates 
being cooped up in one spot all day.” 

“Well, he’s always gone when we need him or have something 
to share,”’ Tim said glumly. 

“There’s no time to feel sorry for ourselves,’ Mrs. Bailey said. 
“You'd better run inside and call a cab.” 

Just as Tim stepped into the house again, the phone began to 
ring. He grabbed the receiver and snapped a “‘hello.”” He was just 
about to tell the person on the other end that he was in a hurry 
and couldn’t talk now when he recognized his father’s voice: ““Glad 
you're still home. I’ve been trying to call for half an hour but the 
operator had trouble getting through,” Mr. Bailey said. “I just 
wanted to let you know that even though I can’t be home tonight, 
I’m with you in thought. I'll surely be pulling for when you sing 
tonight. I really wanted to hear you.” 

“Oh, you can,” Tim said. “Somebody’s going to record the 
concert on tape. I'll play it for you when you get home.” 

“Great!” his father said. “I’d better not keep you then. Just tell 
me, is everyone’s O.K.?” 

“Yes, but. . .” Quickly Tim began to explain about the car. 

“T think I know what’s wrong,” Mr. Bailey said. ““Now listen 
carefully and I’ll tell you what to do.” 

As soon as his father had finished giving instructions, Tim said 
goodbye and raced outside again. In minutes he had fixed the loose 
wire under the hood and his mother was able to start the engine. 

“We're off!” Mrs. Bailey said with a smile. ““Your father will be 
proud of you when he finds out how well you followed his instruc- 
tions.” 

“T hope so,” Tim said as he settled back in the front seat. He’d 
found out something tonight. Even though his father couldn’t be 
home every day, he managed to help keep things running smoothly 
around the house. 

Tim could hardly wait to tell his friends about the phone call and 


fixing the car. Not many guys had a “long-distance father”’ to give 
them advice! 


PETER BERGDAHL 
by Leon Trachtman 


Peter Bergdahl stood looking out of his window. The sounds and 
smells of the city drifted up to him, as below him tangled traffic 
moved through the streets. Peter sighed and sat down in the old 
slat-backed rocker. He closed his eyes. The creak of the rocker 
drowned out most of the clatter from the street. Though he was 
surrounded by steel and concrete, his memory carried him swiftly 
and easily back to the wheat fields of Nebraska. 

Peter smiled slowly as his thoughts took him home. Once again 
he was standing on the front porch of his house, looking out over 
the plains that stretched far to the west. They were flat, golden 
brown, and lonely under the cloudless sky. The air was clear and 
dry. The only haze was far in the distance where the sky dipped 
down to meet the golden wheat. 

Peter had been born in this house on the plains of central Ne- 
braska. He had grown up on the plains. Ever since he had been a 
little boy he had worked with his father on these 320 acres. All his 
life he had known the wonderful open space of the Great Plains. 
At dawn he was able to see the rosy light in the east. Through the 
day he tracked the sun as it climbed through the bright sky and 
then sank down again. After sunset he could see the long line of 
smoky golden red. Living on the plains was like living in a great 
tent, with a golden floor and bright-blue domed roof. 

As he worked these long days in the Nebraska wheat fields, Peter 
felt that everything was in place. There he was—a man—small, but 
with his feet planted firmly on the earth. And there was the earth 
—thousands of square miles of it: rich, brown, and warm. The 
earth was generous to man, putting forth millions of bushels of 
wheat each year. There was the sky, a bright, clear cover over the 
earth. And there was the wind. When it whistled and roared across 
the flat prairie, Peter was sometimes a little afraid. And this was 
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good, he thought, for man should always stay a little afraid of the 
power of nature. 

Peter Bergdahl had gone to school in Grace, twelve miles from 
his father’s farm. Grace was a bustling little market town. Farmers 
from all over the county came there to buy supplies and farm 
equipment. They stopped at the bank and at the grain elevator. If 
it was the right time of day, they let their children stay at the 
railroad station while they did their business. The children eagerly 
waited to see one of the huge eastbound or westbound trains pull 
slowly into Grace’s little station. 

Many times Peter’s father had taken him to Sunderberg’s 
Chocolate Shop for an ice-cream soda before they left town to go 
back to the farm. Once in a while the whole family had stayed for 
a Saturday night movie at the Grace Orpheum Theater. 

The years passed. Peter Bergdahl went on living the life of the 
plains. After a time his father died, and the farm became his. His 
life went on much as his father’s had, in the fields, in the farm- 
house, and on the road to and from Grace. 

More years passed, and Peter Bergdahl reached his fiftieth year. 
And now the life on the plains was suddenly gone. Peter and his 
wife, Anne, had to move to the city of Omaha. What had happened 
to drive him from his farm? 

Peter was deep in debt. He saw no way to pay his debts except 
to sell his farm. He decided that a man who farmed only 320 acres 
of wheat land on the plains just could not keep up. He saw small 
farms all over the plains being sold to men who owned thousands 
of acres of wheat land. These men were businessmen, not farmers. 
They ran their huge farms out of offices in Omaha and Kansas 
City, and even St. Louis and Chicago. 

When their farms were sold, the small farmers had to leave the 
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plains. There was nothing left them to do. The little towns they had 
known were disappearing. The shops and stores were closing. 

Today the town of Grace was almost gone. The school was 
boarded up. Sunderberg’s Chocolate Shop had burned down years 
and had never been rebuilt. The bank was closed. The Orpheum 
Theater had been used as a tractor warehouse for a time, and then 
it too had been boarded up. Trains rarely stopped at the station. 
Only a few old people were left in what had been a busy town of 
the plains. 

And Peter and Anne Bergdahl lived in Omaha. Anne worked as 
a saleslady in a department store. It was dull and tiring work for 
her. Peter worked part time as an automobile mechanic. 

They lived in an apartment. It was a small and closed-in space 
for a farmer and his wife who had had the whole sky for a roof 
every time they stepped out of their back door. On the farm, Peter’s 
eyes had been used to looking at the far horizon. Here in the city, 
his steady gaze was interrupted by big, blocky buildings, by moving 
cars and trucks and buses, and by crowds of unsmiling people. 

In the peace and quiet of the farm, Peter and Anne had had ears 
for the tiny noises of insects and birds and for the soft hushing 
sound of the wheat moving in the breeze. Here, the sounds of the 
city blared out rudely at them from every side. 

Life was so different here. After fifty years on the farm, it was 
hard to learn to live in the city. The city gave them a restless 
feeling, a feeling that somehow things were out of place and they 
themselves were out of place. Still, they knew that this was where 
they were going to have to live. And so they decided that they 
would learn to live in the city and to find the good things about 
city life. For a wheat farmer from the plains and his wife, it would 
not be easy. 
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CHAPTER 15: Families Solve Conflicts 








COMPONENTS 
Student Text 

Picture Spread Families Solve 
Conflicts 

pp. 106-107 pp. 215-216/3 

Case Study Bobby Has a 
Conflict! 

pp. 108-109 p. 216/4 

Episode Mother Solves a 
Conflict! 

pp. 110-113 p. 216/5 


Recording 





Problems Book 


Where Could There Be Conflict? | 
p. 49 p. 216/7 





MAJOR IDEAS 


_ A. Conflicts may arise because a member 


of the family plays his roles Spee 
from what is expected. 





Summary: Stresses and conflicts that may 
produce a variety of results are likely to 
occur in every family and should be 
lessened or resolved through the continu- 
ing process of interpersonal relations. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


System See A-8: Other 
Orientation 


Research 
Orientation 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and = Story: Long-Distance Father 
Poems p. 217/9 


Creative 
Writing 


Creative Scenes: Conflicting interests 
Dramatics and desires p. 215/1 


ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Make a display showing 
results of family conflicts 
p. 215/2 

Art: Draw pictures of family 
conflicts p. 216/6 





See C-3: Community 
Resources 





Story: What Harold Learned 
p. 218/6 

Vignettes: Resolving 
Conflicts p. 219/9 


Chart Story: Conflict 
resolution through 
concession. pp. 217-218/4 

Chart Story: Conflict 
resolution through 
clear thought p. 218/7 


Sociodrama: Conflict and 
reconciliation p.219/1 


Scene: Conflict resolution 
through competition 
p. 217/1 

Playlet: Conflict resolution 
through parental authority 
p. 217/3 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Situations: Disagreements 
may cause conflicts 
pp. 216-217/8 





Speaker: Family counselors Television shows: Results of 
help solve conflicts conflict resolutions 
p. 218/5 p. 220/3 


Situations: Results of conflict 
resolutions pp. 219-220/2 


Situations: Considering the 
consequences of one’s 
actions pp. 218-219/8 
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CHAPTER 15: Families 
Solve Conflicts 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter emphasizes the discipline of social psychology. It 
illustrates how individuals behave in different situations and how 
such situations may create conflicts. It is important to emphasize 
that all family members must be concerned about resolving these 
conflicts, for unresolved conflicts can lead to bad feelings within 
the family or even a separation of family members. You should 
emphasize that many conflicts are generated by the inability of 
members of the family to coordinate their multiple commitments 
with family goals. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ile WRG; enactiscenesm es emer eee A-1 
TRG displayasenccsctcse rei ericeane teen eee A-2 

Phe Texte Hamuiliestsolve: Contflictsausssnre meee A-3 
ER GRStOryieet re cern cee es A-9 

3) PB, “Where Could There Be Conflict?” ........ A-7 
Text Bobby~Has.aConflictligee:. tess: A-4 

4. Recordyas arin cal sebettetguenmn cee eee B-2 
53 Text, “Mother Solves a Conflict!” .................... A-5 
ERG chartistoryie sere ee eo eros B-4 

6. ERG SidiscussionsofsituationSies- eee ee eee B-8 
EB ae nicheSolutionel sa Bestvaameeenseess een tere C-4 

Is ERG) VipnetteSen eer te te ae ae B-9 
TRG, prepare for watching television shows.... C-3 

8. TRGysituations Mae ee ee C-2 
TRG, discuss television SHOWS ...........::..csecee00ee C-3 

9 PB, What; Wouldsyou- Do? cose eee C-5 
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Vocabulary 
competition referee 
conflicts resolve 
goals rules 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Conflicts may arise because a member of the family 
plays his roles differently from what is expected. 


1. Asa preliminary activity to demonstrate the meaning of the 
term conflict, have the students act out scenes in which mem- 
bers of the family have different interests or different desires 
that they cannot fulfill without hurting someone else in the 
family. Suggestions for such scenes follow. 

@ An older brother takes a toy away from his sister. The little 
girl begins to cry. 

® One member of the family comes home late at night. His 
parents are angry because they have been worried about 
him. 

@ A daughter asks her father for money to go to the movies. 
Her father refuses to give her any. 

@ At the dinner table, all the children want to sit next to their 
guest. No one will give in. 

@ Father says he will take one of the children for a ride in the 
car. They all want to go, and no one will give in. 

Have the students put these scenes into pictorial form. Each 

student should be able to explain his picture, telling the cause 

of the conflict, how he thinks it would best be resolved, and the 

results of such a solution. 


iS 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, create a display from 
the pictures entitled “Conflicts in the Family Make People 
Feel Bad.”’ Keep the display up throughout the study of this 
chapter. 


So 


To discover reasons for family conflicts, the students can 
study the pictures “Families Solve Conflicts,” on pages 106 
and 107 in their text. As they examine each picture, have them 
explain why this conflict might have arisen. After they have 
identified the cause of the conflict, have them classify it under 
one of the following headings: 
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® Conflicts may start when someone thinks goals outside the 
family are more important than goals in the family. 

® Conflicts may start when a family member plays a role that 
may even break a law. 

@ Conflicts may start when family members disagree about 
what is fair and unfair. 

© Conflicts may start when family members disagree about 
what is expected of them. 

As they discuss each picture, have the students offer possible 

solutions to the illustrated conflict (through reasoning; com- 

promise; surrender to older or more experienced family mem- 

bers; leaving the resolution up to chance, such as the flip of 

a coin; and so on). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to classify 

examples of conflicts which arise in their own families and offer 

logical ways to resolve them. 


To discover how conflicts can develop that may be difficult to 

resolve, the students can read “Bobby Has a Conflict!’ on 

pages 108 and 109 in their text. Then ask: 

@ Why was Bobby scolded? 

Why do you think Bobby ran away? 

Was this a good reason? 

Why did Bobby return home? 

Do you think it was easy for Bobby to return home? 

Could the conflict be resolved differently? What do you 

think would be the best way to resolve it? 

© If people do not find a way to resolve their conflicts, what 
will happen to their relationships? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

develop a list of suggestions to help Bobby and his parents 

resolve their conflict and agree on the suggestion they believe is 

best. 


To discover that conflicts may arise in a family because a 
member plays his roles differently from what is expected, the 
students should read the story and study the pictures in the 
episode “Mother Solves a Conflict!’ on pages 110 and 113 in 
their text. Discuss the following questions: 


®@ How many of you have mothers who work? 

® Does your mother work for the same reason as the mother 
in the story? 

@ Do you think your mother works for any other reason? 

@ Have there ever been conflicts between you and your 
mother when she couldn’t do something you wanted her to 
do because she was working? 

® Can you think of ways to avoid such conflicts in the future? 

As a result of the discussion the students should be able to 

prepare a list, divided into two columns: on the left side, “‘Con- 

flicts between Mother and Me’* on the right side, “How We 

Can Solve Our Conflicts.” 


To reinforce the idea that conflicts among family members 
may arise from a variety of sources, have the students draw 
pictures illustrating family conflicts. Each student should 
show his picture to the rest of the class and tell a little story 
about it in which he describes the cause of the conflict. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list a 
variety of ways in which a conflict can arise in a family. 


To discover that conflicts can arise when a person has commit- 
ments to several roles, the students can complete exercise 
15-A in their Problems Book. 


To understand that conflicts may arise because a family mem- 
ber disagrees with the rules of the family, the students can 
discuss the following situations: 

@ A rule at the Cummings home is that the children must be 
in bed by nine o’clock on school nights. Ned Cummings 
says he will not go to bed at nine tonight because he wants 
to watch TV. 

@ A rule at the Aiken home is that no member of the family 
leave the dinner table until everyone has finished eating. 
Debbie wants to leave early to meet her friends. 

@ A rule at the Schaefer home is that all members of the 
family go to church together on Sundays. Mr. Schaefer 
wants to play golf this Sunday morning. 

The students should assume that in each of these situations a 


conflict arose. In discussion they can consider why the con- 
flicts arose (a member disagreed with family rules) and possi- 
ble ways of settling them (reasoning, compromise, giving in to 
a more powerful person, leaving the resolution to chance, and 
SO on). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to make 
up examples of other potential conflict situations and suggest 
ways for resolving them. 


To illustrate how conflicts may arise when a family member’s 

role in the family conflicts with his role outside the family, 

read the students the story ‘““Long-Distance Father,”’ Chapter 

14, pages 208 through 209. Then discuss the following ques- 

tions: 

@ How did Mr. Bailey’s role as a truck driver conflict with 
his role as a father? as a husband? 

@ How was the conflict resolved as far as the episode in the 
story is concerned? 

®@ Do you think other conflicts might arise because Mr. Bai- 
ley is not home very much? 

As a result of the discussion the students should be able to list 

a number of other conflicts that may occur when a father is 

away from home a great deal and to suggest possible solutions. 


Major Idea B: These conflicts may be resolved or managed peace- 
ably through skillfull interpersonal relations. 


1. 


To understand that a conflict may be resolved through compe- 

tition, the students can enact the following scene: 
Bobby and Charlie are having an argument about which 
one is better at shooting marbles. They agree to settle their 
dispute by a game—loser acknowledges that winner is bet- 
ter. 

In discussing this scene the students should be able to answer 

questions such as the following: 

® How did Bobby and Charlie resolve their dispute? (By com- 
peting) 

@ What is the result of their competition? (One is declared 
winner; the conflict is resolved.) 


To discover that managing conflicts takes skilfull interper- 
sonal relationships, the students can listen to the recorded 
story for Chapter 15. 


To understand that conflict may be resolved of a parent’s 

authority and the respect he commands, the students can 

enact the following playlet: 
At the beginning of the summer Jimmy and Sally are given 
a beach ball and told by their parents to share it. At first 
Jimmy and Sally are able to come to a happy arrangement 
about sharing the beach ball. The day comes when Jimmy 
and his friends want to use it to play basketball, but Sally 
and her friends want to play with it in the pool. Jimmy and 
Sally quarrel. Mother is called upon to settle the dispute. 
She decides to let each child play with it for half an hour. 

Then discuss the situation by asking questions such as the 

following: 

® Why did Jimmy and Sally obey Mother? (Because they 
respected her and recognized her authority.) 

® Could Mother have settled the dispute in any other way? 
(She could have let only one child play with the beach ball; 
she could have taken it away from both the children.) 

® Do you think Mother’s solution was a good one? Why? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite an 

example from their own experience in which a parent used his 

authority to resolve a conflict. 


To understand that a conflict may be resolved by a family 
member’s giving in when he realizes that his action does not 
promote the goals of the family, the students should make up 
a chart story based on the following idea: 
Barry has decided to keep an ant farm. His parents give 
their permission, as long as he agrees to keep it on the back 
porch. One night it becomes cold and Barry, afraid that his 
ants will freeze, brings them into his room. Some of the ants 
escape from their glass cage, and soon there are ants all over 
the house. Barry’s parents are angry and scold him. When 
he sees what has happened, he apologizes and promises that 
the next time it gets cold he will put the ants in the garage. 
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Discuss the situation with your students. 

As a result of this activity students should be able to answer the 
following questions: 

What caused this conflict? 

© How did Barry’s action harm the family? 

® How was this conflict resolved? 

®@ Do you think this is a good way to resolve a conflict? 


To understand that members of the family who are in conflict 

will sometimes agree upon the judgment of a referee, the 

students can invite a family counselor to speak to them about 

how he helps families solve their problems and conflicts. 

In discussing what they have learned, the students should be 

able to answer questions such as the following: 

® How does this counselor act as a referee? 

© Why is it sometimes good to have a referee settle family 
conflicts? 


To illustrate how conflicts can be resolved when a person has 

the ability to imagine himself in the other person’s situation, 

read the story “What Harold Learned,” on pages 220 through 

222. Discuss questions such as the following: 

@ What caused the conflict between Harold and Mike and the 
new boy? 

@ Do you believe Harold was right when he yelled at the boy? 

© After Harold was able to imagine himself in the stranger’s 
situation, do you believe he was able to settle the conflict 
in a better way? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

create a series of sociodramas that illustrate the future relation- 

ship between the three boys. 


To understand that conflicts may be resolved by the ability to 
think clearly where feelings play a strong role, the students 
can make up a chart story, with your help, based on the 
following idea: 

Jimmy has a new baby sister. Before she was born, Jimmy’s 


parents gave all of their time to him; now they must give 
much time to the new baby. Jimmy resents this and dislikes 
his little sister because of it. One day when she is sleeping, 
Jimmy goes into her room and pinches her. The baby begins 
to cry. 

After developing the story, the students can discuss the fol- 

lowing questions: 

® Between whom is the conflict in this story? Jimmy and his 
baby sister) 

@ Why did this conflict arise? (Jimmy was jealous and he let 
his jealousy tell him how to act.) 

® How might this conflict have been dealt with? Uf Jimmy 
had thought about the situation, he would have realized that 
his little sister was not the source of his frustration. The 
conflict might have been successfully dealt with by Jimmy’s 
expressing his frustration to his parents.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

other situations in which conflicts arise because a person does 

not think clearly. 


To show that conflicts can be dealt with by considering the 
consequences of one’s actions, present the following situations 
to the students: 

a. Annie wants to go to her friend Sarah’s house after school. 
She knows that no one is at her own home; she also knows 
that her mother does not like her to go anywhere without 
first asking permission. 

b. Mrs. Talbot has been offered a job with a good business. 
She wants very much to accept the job, but her husband has 
always told her that a mother’s place is in the home with 
her husband and children. 

c. Allen needs some books from the library for his science 
project. His father says he will drive him to the library if 
Allen will go right away. Otherwise Allen will have to walk 
to the library tomorrow after school and will miss baseball 
practice. Allen is watching a TV program and wants to see 
how it turns out. 


d. Barbara’s dog likes to play in the backyard. Because there 


is a hole in the fence, Barbara is afraid her dog might get 

into the garden of the neighbor next door. Barbara knows 

that this neighbor takes very good care of her garden. 
Lead a class discussion concerning the conflict presented in 
each of these situations and the best possible way of dealing 
with it. Then ask the students, “In each case, what does the 
person have to consider in order to decide what to do?” (He 
has to consider the consequences.) 
After the discussion the students should be able to cite similar 
examples from their own experiences. 


To illustrate how conflicts can be resolved in a variety of ways 

depending on the situation, read to the class the three “‘Resolv- 

ing Conflicts,” vignettes on pages 222 through 224. Lead a 

class discussion about the vignettes by asking the following 

questions: 

@ Ineach case, what was the cause of the conflict? (Misunder- 
standing or both parties wanting the same thing.) 

® How did the parties settle their conflicts? (Joe, Fred, and 
Ted talked about it; Speed and Spin and Miss Mulligan and 
Miss Sommers called in a referee.) 

® Could the conflicts be settled without a referee? (Yes, ifone 
is willing to see another’s point of view.) 

® Can you think of any other ways these conflicts could have 
been resolved? 

® Who was helped by the resolution of the conflict? Un the 
first two stories, all the parties benefited; in the last, Miss 
Mulligan was helped.) 

@ Was anyone hurt by the resolution? (Miss Sommers) 

As a result of the discussion each student should be able to draw 

a picture illustrating how one of the three conflicts was resolved. 


Major Idea C: Resolution of conflict may have a variety of results. 


1. 


To demonstrate that when a family member in conflict with 
other family members leaves the family, he may return after 
a reconciliation between the conflicting members, have the 
students enact the following sociodrama: 


Scene I. Mother joins a voluntary organization to which 
she becomes highly committed. She no longer has time for 
such household chores as cleaning, cooking, washing, and 
ironing because she is often demonstrating and working for 
the organization. When conditions at home become very 
unpleasant, she decides to leave home and devote all her 
time to her other activities. 
Scene 2. Mother realizes that she loves her family too much 
to stay away from home. Family members meet and discuss 
the problem. Mother realizes that her activities outside the 
family did not promote the family goals, so she promises to 
stay at home more in order to take care of the house and 
family. The children and Father promise to help her more 
with the housework so that she will be able to remain an 
active member of the volunteer organization, but not to the 
exclusion of her family responsibilities. 

After they have enacted the sociodrama, the students can 

discuss the following questions: 

@ Why did this conflict. arise? (Mother’s commitments to her 
family and to the volunteer organization were in conflict.) 

® What was Mother’s first plan to solve this conflict? (She 
decided to leave home.) 

@ Why did Mother return home? (She loved her family too 
much. ) 

® How is this conflict settled? (The family has a discussion. 
Mother modifies her activities with the organization. The 
family modifies its behavior also by promising to help her 
more in the future.) 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

evaluate the family member’s decisions by answering the fol- 

lowing questions: 

@ Do you think a family discussion is a good way to settle a 
conflict? Why? 

@ Do you think the solution this family reached is a good one? 
Why? 


To show that resolution of conflict may have a variety of 
results, present the following situations to the students and 
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ask them who, in each case, benefits or is hurt as a result of 

the resolution. 

a. Alice wants to move away from home after her high school 
graduation. Her parents think she is too young and say they 
will worry about her; but when the time comes, Alice rents 
her own apartment. (Alice benefits at the expense of her 
parents.) 

b. When Allen and Edith cannot agree on which of them 
should be allowed to play with the sled one afternoon, 
Mother intervenes. She is angry with them for quarreling 
and says, ‘‘Such babies! Neither of you may play with the 
sled. I’m going to put it away for the rest of the day.” (Both 
Allen and Edith are hurt by the resolution.) 

c. Joey wants to play ball with his friends; Father wants him 
to help rake leaves. They agree that if Joey helps his father 
for half an hour, he can then play with his friends. (Both 
Joey and his father benefit.) 

d. Mother and Father want to take their children to a movie. 
Mother wants to see a musical, but Father doesn’t like 
musicals. He wants to see a western, but Mother doesn’t 
like westerns. They compromise and the family goes to see 
a comedy, which everyone enjoys. (Neither Mother nor Fa- 
ther is harmed or hurt by this resolution.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list a 

variety of ways in which people may benefit or be harmed by 

resolution conflict. 


To understand that resolution of conflict may have a variety 
of results, the students should watch two television shows that 
present conflicts. Make it clear that they are to watch shows 
that tell a story and not variety shows. Since conflict in some 
form is at the basis of all stories, the students should have no 
difficulty finding programs that present conflicts. Each stu- 
dent should report to the rest of the class about the conflicts 
he has seen. The class should be able to answer the following 
questions: 

@ What caused this conflict? 

® In what way was the conflict resolved? 


Do you think this was the best way to.solve the conflict? 
How did this conflict affect the persons involved? 

What was the result of the resolution of the conflict? 
Was either of the parties hurt by the resolution? 

Did anyone benefit from this resolution? 

How would you have solved this conflict? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list a 
variety of results that resolution of conflict may have. 


4. To reinforce the preceding activity, have the students com- 
plete exercise 15-B in their Problems Book. 
5. To understand that conflicts can be resolved in many ways, 


the students can complete exercise 15-C in their Problems 
Book. 


STORIES 


WHAT HAROLD LEARNED 
by Leon Trachtman 


For three weeks Harold and Mike had been working on the 
clubhouse. Every day after school they met on the empty lot next 
to Mike’s house and worked a couple of hours. Many of their 
friends had helped them find scraps of lumber. Harold’s father had 
given them some old shingles. Mike’s father had let them use his 
tools. 

When they finished each afternoon’s work, Harold and Mike 
stood back and admired the new home they were building for the 
Bengals. The clubhouse was going to be big enough for six boys. 
The corner supports were strong. The shingles on the roof kept the 
rain out—well, most of the rain. The door swung easily on its 
hinges. 

All was working out well for Harold and Mike—except for one 
thing. The new boy at school. Every afternoon he would follow 
them to the clubhouse. He seemed to be trying to pick a fight. 

“What a shanty,” he would sneer. His way of talking sounded 


very strange to Harold and Mike. “Y’all cain’t drive a nail straight. 
Back home I done better with one hand tied ’hind my back.” 

Harold and Mike never said anything to him. They had noticed 
that the other boys at school didn’t talk to him either. He never 
smiled at anybody. His blond hair was stringy. He was small and 
skinny. His clothes were patched in places and were too big for 
him. 

Harold and Mike knew the new boy lived somewhere near the 
south end of Claxton Avenue. They couldn’t understand why he 
would come all the way up to Mike’s home just to pick a fight. 

Harold told his father about the new boy. 

“Well,” said his father, “he just doesn’t know anybody in town. 
I heard someone say that his family just moved up here from the 
mountains. Why don’t you and Mike try to be friendly? Include 
him in your games. Let him help you with the clubhouse.” 

The next day Harold knew that he didn’t sound really friendly 
when he asked the new boy if he wanted to help. But he didn’t 
expect the answer he got. 

“Naw, I don’t wanna help build your silly old clubhouse,” the 
boy replied. ‘““One I got back home make yourn seem mighty sick. 
Build your own shack.” 

By the end of the week the clubhouse was almost finished. There 
were just a few things left to do: fasten a handle on the door, paint 
a sign on the outside wall, sweep out the sawdust and bent nails. 

Harold was stirring the paint when he heard the now familiar 
voice behind him. “‘Ain’t y’all done with this old clubhouse yet?” 

Harold didn’t look up or answer. 

“Tf ’'da been doin’ it, ’'da been done a month ago. Back home 
we really build clubhouses. Not like this trash.” 

Harold kept stirring the paint without saying a word. 

“Where'd y’all get that ugly paint? That ain’t no color for a 
clubhouse. Makes me sick.” 

Harold stood up slowly, the paintbrush in his hand. Things 
seemed to spin around inside his head. 

“Get out of here!’’ Harold shouted. “Get out of here and leave 
us alone. We don’t want you around. You look funny and you act 
funny and you talk funny. If it’s so great back home, why don’t you 
go back there?” 


Harold waved the paintbrush at the boy. Some of the paint 
splashed on the boy’s jacket. The moment he did it, Harold was 
sorry. The boy was staring in horror at the sleeve of his jacket. 
Harold saw that it was a new jacket. Before, he had been wearing 
one with patches on the elbows. 

Harold left him standing there and walked around to where 
Mike was working. 

“T heard you,” said Mike. ““You gave it to him good. Just what 
he deserved.” 

“Yeah, I know,” said Harold. “Just what he deserved.” 

The two friends kept working for a few more minutes. When 
they went back to the front of the clubhouse, the boy was gone. 

“Probably ran crying home to tell his mamma,” Mike laughed. 

But Harold was beginning to feel more and more ashamed of the 
way he had behaved. 

“Guess I'll go home now, Mike,” he said. “So long.” Instead he 
started walking down toward Claxton Avenue. It took almost half 
an hour to get to the south end of Claxton. 

The houses in this neighborhood were old and weather-beaten. 
Some had broken windows. Weeds were growing in the tiny front 
yards. 

Suddenly Harold heard a commotion. In the yard of the next-to- 
last house on the street, he saw a man shaking a boy and shouting 
at him. As Harold came closer, he saw it was the new boy. He 
heard some of what the man was shouting. 

“Look at your new jacket! You went and ruined it! Well you’ll 
pay for it, you will! You best stay here if you know what’s good 
for you! Next time I catch you sneakin’ off up there, ’ll whup you 
so’s you won’t walk for a week.” 

“T’m sorry, Pop,” the boy managed to get out between sobs. He 
had his head down and didn’t see Harold. 

“T don’t know anybody here, Pop. I wanted to make some 
friends, meet some boys from school. I wanted to see their club- 
house. Don’t hit me no more, Pop! I promise! I won’t go again!” 

“See that you don’t!’ And with a final slap, the boy’s father 
turned and walked up the rickety steps of his house. 

Harold started to hurry away before the boy saw him. Suddenly 
he felt like crying. He bit his lip as he rushed along the street 
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toward home. Home! What if he had the kind of home the new boy 
had? The lump in his throat grew bigger. Harold couldn’t forget 
the look on the boy’s face when he saw the paint on his new jacket. 
Then he remembered the way the boy looked when his father was 
shouting at him. 

Try as he could, Harold couldn’t imagine what it would be like 
to be that boy—to wear ragged clothes, to be lonely, to be home- 
sick, to have a father like that. But he did begin to realize that, deep 
down inside, the boy wanted friends just like everyone else. By the 
time Harold reached home, he had made a promise to himself. The 
very next day he would tell the boy he was sorry. And he would 
invite him to eat lunch with the gang. Later he and Mike might 
even want him to join the Bengals. 


RESOLVING CONFLICTS 
Three Adaptations by Kathlyn Gay* 


A MISUNDERSTANDING 


Joe, Fred, and Ted had been friends since the first grade. The 
three boys played together almost every day. They liked to walk 
to school together. They liked to eat their lunch together. They 
even liked watching the same TV programs together at school. 

Everyone who knew Joe, Fred, and Ted thought the boys could 
never have an argument. They got along better with each other 
than they did with their own brothers. 

One Saturday afternoon the three boys decided to go to the 
movies. They had agreed the afternoon before that they would 
meet on the corner near the theater. There was a candy store on 
that corner and they could go in and buy some candy or popcorn 
to eat during the show. They were supposed to meet at two o’clock. 

Fred and Ted both arrived at five minutes to two. Joe had not 
come yet. Fifteen minutes later they were still waiting for their 
friend. 





All adapted from situations described by Kenneth Boulding in 
Our WorKING Wor Lp: Neighbors at Work (Resource Unit). 
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“IT wonder where he is,” Fred said, looking up and down the 
street. 

“Well, I wish he’d hurry up,” Ted said. “I’m getting tired of 
waiting. We’re going to be late for the movie.” 

“Maybe Joe forgot where we decided to meet,” said Fred. “He 
might have gone on to the show. But we’d better wait a little 
longer.” 

“O.K.,” Ted agreed. “We can tell jokes while we’re waiting. Do 
you know any new ones?” 

Fred and Ted spent the next ten minutes telling each other the 
latest jokes. After each boy told a joke, both of them would roar 
with laughter and slap each other on the back. Sometimes people 
passing by on the street would stare at them. This made Fred and 
Ted laugh even louder. 

“Hey, did you ever hear about the penguin who started taking 
skiing lessons?” said Fred, starting to imitate the way a penguin 
walks. “Well, this penguin—” 

Suddenly Fred stopped and pointed across the street. 

“Look, there’s Joe,” he exclaimed, “‘over there by the dentist’s 
office. Why is he just standing there staring at us?” 

“Hey, Joe, here we are,”’ Ted yelled at him. “Come on, hurry up, 
we're already late.” 

But before Ted had finished speaking, Joe had whirled around 
and was running in the other direction toward his home. 

Fred and Ted looked at each other in astonishment. ““What’s the 
matter with him? Why did he run away?” 

Finally they decided to go on to the movie anyway. But neither 
boy could keep his mind on the picture. In one of the most exciting 
scenes, Fred leaned over and whispered, “Come on, let’s get out 
of here. This movie isn’t any good.” 

Joe wasn’t in sight when they walked by his house on the way 
to school Monday. 

“T called up his house yesterday,” said Fred, “but his mother 
said he had gone to the movies with his sister.” 

“Huh!” snorted Ted. “If that’s the way he wants to be, let him. 
Who needs him?” 

At lunchtime they saw Joe on the school playground. “Let’s go 
find out what was the matter with him Saturday,” Fred suggested 
to Ted. 


At first Ted didn’t want to. “He didn’t want to be with us,” he 
grumbled. “Why should we go talk to him?” 

“We can’t be sure he doesn’t want to be with us,” Fred insisted. 
“Let’s ask him. That’s the only way we'll find out.” He started 
walking toward Joe, pulling Ted along with him. 

“Hey, Joe!” Fred called. “What was the matter with you Satur- 
day? Why did you run away like that?” 

Joe turned his back on the two boys and started kicking at a 
stone on the ground. Finally he spoke, in a voice so low they could 
hardly hear him. “I just got mad at you, that’s all.” 

“How come?” exclaimed Ted. “We didn’t do anything to you.” 

“Oh, sure, laughing and making fun of me is nothing,” said Joe, 
his voice growing louder. “Just because I had to take my little sister 
to the dentist’s office.” Joe stuffed his hands in his pockets. “I 
couldn’t help it because I was late.” 

Both boys gasped in surprise. ““We weren’t laughing at you!” said 
Fred. 

“And we didn’t even see your little sister,” Ted added. 

“Then what were you laughing about? You were jumping around 
and pointing right at me,” Joe said. 

Fred and Ted suddenly started strutting around like penguins. 
Joe didn’t know what was the matter with them, but he couldn’t 
help laughing. Then Fred quickly told him they had been telling 
funny stories. “How stupid I was,” said Joe. 

“Tell Joe your story about the penguin,” laughed Ted. 

“Say, I know an even funnier one,” said Fred. “Did you ever 
hear the one about—”’ His two friends interrupted him with their 
bursts of laughter. Then the three boys started walking across the 
playground, good friends again. 


A PROBLEM OF PEACHES 


Miss Mollie Mulligan bought a little white house on Peach 
Street. And Miss Susan Sommers bought a house next door exactly 
like Miss Mulligan’s. The two houses were so much alike that it 
was hard to tell which house belonged to Miss Mulligan and which 
one belonged to Miss Sommers. 

Even the yards were the same. Each had a row of flowers. Each 
had a row of shrubs. And each had a peach tree. 


At least Mollie Mulligan said she had a peach tree in her yard. 
And that’s what Susan Sommers said too. 

The fact is, there was only one peach tree. The tree grew right 
between the two houses, where the neighbors’ yards came together. 

Now, Miss Mollie Mulligan looked out of her side window each 
morning and said, “‘I’ll be glad when the peaches on my tree are 
ripe so I can eat them.” 

At the same time, Miss Susan Sommers looked out of her side 
window and said, “I’ll be glad when the peaches on my tree are ripe 
so I can eat them.” 

One day Miss Mulligan and Miss Sommers were in their yards. 
Miss Mulligan started to pick some peaches on her side; and Miss 
Sommers started to pick some peaches on her side. 

“Those are my peaches,’ Miss Mulligan called to Miss Som- 
mers. ““You’d better leave them alone.” 

“Why, that’s not true at all,’’” Miss Sommers said. “These are my 
peaches. The tree branches are practically hanging in my window. 
Can’t you see this is my peach tree?” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s mine,” said Miss Mulligan. 

“You’re wrong. I own the peach tree,’ Miss Sommers said. 

For days the two ladies argued and argued. Each claimed the 
peach tree. Each said the tree was in her yard. 

Finally Miss Mulligan said, “I’m going to call my lawyer.” And 
Miss Sommers said, “Go ahead. Because I’m going to call my 
lawyer.” 

The two ladies did just that. And Miss Mulligan and her lawyer 
went to court. So did Miss Sommers and her lawyer. 

Miss Mulligan’s lawyer explained to the judge why he thought 
the peaches belonged to Miss Mulligan. Miss Sommers’s lawyer 
argued that the peaches belonged to Miss Sommers. 

The judge said there was only one thing to do. “We'll look at the 
city maps. Then we’ll send a man out to measure both properties. 
We'll find out where the boundary lines are for both yards. If the 
peach tree is inside Miss Mulligan’s boundary line, then the 
peaches belong to her. If the tree is in Miss Sommers’s yard, then 
of course she owns the peaches.” 

The judge did just what he said he’d do. And he found out that 
the peach tree was part of Miss Mollie Mulligan’s property. The 
tree grew inside the boundary lines of her yard. “So,” declared the 
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judge, “the peaches belong to Miss Mulligan. The law says the tree 
is hers. That should settle the problem in an orderly way.” 
“Hmmph!” Miss Susan Sommers said grumpily. “We have to 
have some order around here, so Miss Mollie Mulligan can keep 
her old peaches. I'll buy mine from the store.” 
And that’s exactly what she did, because she was willing to obey 
the law. 


COOL-LOU SOLVES A CONFLICT 


A group of boys living in the same neighborhood had just gotten 
together to form the South Side Baseball Team. They planned to 
play other city teams during the summer. 

“We'll beat every team in the city!’ the boys bragged. 

“We'll practice every day,” they said. “Each player will be the 
best there is!” 

Everyone on the South Side Baseball Team was excited. They all 
wanted to talk about their plans. Nobody gave any thought to who 
would play the different positions on the team. 

When it was time for the first practice, two boys on the team said 
they wanted to pitch. One of the boys, who was called Speed, said, 
“Tl pitch, because I can throw the fastest ball in town.”’ The other 
boy, who was called Spin, said, “I can throw a trick ball that curves 
across the plate. Nobody can hit the balls I pitch! I think I should 
be the pitcher.” 

“It’s better to have a fast pitcher,’’ Speed said. 

“No, it’s better to pitch a ball that curves,” Spin said. 

Soon the boys nicknamed Speed and Spin were arguing. And the 
other boys on the team joined in. Some thought Speed was right. 
Some thought Spin was right. 

The longer the boys argued, the more it seemed the team would 
split up—even before they played a game. 

“Hey!” Speed shouted suddenly. “This is silly. We’re choosing 
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sides and we’re all supposed to be on the same team.” 

“Yeah,” Spin said. “We have to get help or we’ll all be fighting 
each other. We won’t have a team anymore.” 

“‘Who’s going to help us decide what to do?” everyone asked at 
once. 

“Let’s talk to one of the older guys in the neighborhood who 
used to play ball,” somebody suggested. 

“Good thinking,” another agreed. 

So off the team went to visit a young man who was called 
““Cool-Lou” because he was always calm and never seemed to get 
angry. 

Cool-Lou listened to Speed and those on the team who thought 
a fast ball was the best. Cool-Lou also heard all the arguments from 
those on the team who thought the pitcher should be Spin with his 
trick ball. 

Then Cool-Lou said, “You shouldn’t have too much trouble 
solving your problem. Just look at it this way: There’ll be a lot of 
games to play this summer. You'll need more than one kind of 
pitcher so the other teams won’t know what to expect. Sometimes 
you’ll want to have a pitcher with a fast ball. And sometimes you'll 
want to use a pitcher who can fool the batters with a curve. Does 
that give you an idea about what to do?” 

“Sure!” The boys shouted. “‘That’s easy.” 

“Then who can tell me what should be done?’ Cool-Lou asked. 

“T know,” Speed said. 

“T do too,” Spin said. 

“We'll take turns,” the two said together. 

“You go first,” Spin said, picking up a ball and throwing it to 
Speed. 

“Thanks,” Speed said. He threw the ball back to Spin. “But you 
have the very next game.” 

“Sounds good,”’ Cool-Lou said. ‘Play ball!” 
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Student Text 
Picture Spread Families Make Rules 
pp. 114-115 p. 229/1 
Case Study Rules at the Berg 
House 
pp. 116-117 p. 229/2 
Episode Why Can't I? 
pp. 118-119 p. 233/1 
Episode How Can /? 
p. 120-121 pp. 233-234/2 
Recording 
Stop! Don’t! Can't! 
p. 230/4 


Problems Book 


What Is Fair? 
p. 52 p. 230/7 


Were These Rules Made for Every 
Family? 
p53 p. 233/6 


Some Rules Become Laws 
p, 54 p. 234/4 


Which Rules Could Change? 
bie p. 234/5 


MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Family rules, which assure predict- 


ability and help the family members per- 
form their functions, are designed to 
guide family members in their human 
relations and to reflect the family’s atti- 
tudes and beliefs. 


B. Some family rules, which are easily 


communicated within the family, become 
habits, customs, or laws. 


C. Family rules may change from time to time. 


ETRE oo 


Summary: Family rules are important be- 
cause they assure predictability of be- 
havior and help family members perform 
their functions; family rules may change, 
and some of them may become custom 
or law. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


System See A-2: Student Text See B-1: Other 
Orientation See A-5: Other See B-3: Other 


Research See A-8: Community See C-3: Community 
Orientation Resources Resources 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Story: Donna Learns a Lesson See B-1: Other 
Poems p. 232/13 
Story: A Picnic in the Park 
p. 232/14 





Creative Chart Story: Punishments Chart Story: Rules may 
Writing for rule-breaking p. 232/2 change due to change in 
environment p. 234/6 


Creative Scenes: The importance of 
Dramatics rules pp. 230-231/9 





ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Draw pictures of family 
members doing assigned 
tasks p. 231/12 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Survey: What if there were Interviews: Passed-down 
Resources no rules? p. 230/8 rules p. 234/3 


Speaker: Social worker 
p. 231/11 


Discussion: When rules are Review: Rules and Situations: Rules may 
good rules pp. 229-230/3 punishments p. 232/1 change when 


Discussion: Families make Game: “Ways of Doing circumstances change 
rules p. 230/5 Things” p. 233/3 pp. 234-235/7 
Lists: Rules families make Student presentations: 
p. 230/6 Stories about rules 
Discussion: Family rules p. 233/4 
p. 231/10 Game: Predicting behavior 
p. 233/5 
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CHAPTER 16: Families Make Rules 


Statement to the Teacher 


The purpose of this chapter is to precondition the students to the 
legal system by demonstrating that decision making in the family 
and decision making in society follow the same general pattern. 
The students will discover that legal systems and family rule sys- 
tems have three basic elements: (1) the rules, (2) persons more or 
less identified as enforcers of the rules, and (3) sanctions that are 
applied to rule breakers by the enforcers. The students will also 
discover in this chapter that family rules assure predictability in the 
behavior of members of the family. No family, school, business, 
neighborhood, or city can be maintained if the people cannot see 
and plan ahead. The students should also be able to comprehend 
that the legal system differs from family rules in that it is more 
rigid: it doesn’t change as easily as family rules. Both, however, 
permit deviations from the rules under special circumstances, and 
both systems change if the environment is changing or if the peo- 
ple’s beliefs are changing. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
iN Wextjss Families; Make Rules jieee:ccesessesseeeceeeoes A-1 
BR Goalistetamilver ules eceese eerste ee ceeeese nee A-6 

PERG enact SCenes meee etre ceoseen cers cecee ete ees A-9 

De ERG Senact Scenes ae tee eer eee ses ttrcste ote ceeee A-9 
TRG) Wdiscussionecrsccserre erate ees A-10 

PB, Whattis: Fairy 2 ctese ers cetreets setees ceo secees A-7 

3) Records astop!s once! Camttl eerste eecre ee A-4 
4. TRGS SOT ices cotter ce rere eee A-13 
Text, “Rules at the Berg House’’...................... A-2 
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TRG, Same viccese..cacvesecescreenssverocses ona cossccssereeracoeer B-3 
6. TRG, 2aMeseccc.discotscen deg meal wectaeetereeteee sees teres B-5 
PB, ‘‘Were These Rules Made for Every 
Family??? 2s ,..ccseecececsetees otter ees 0-5 pene ae B-6 
1k Text; “Why Cant 1)2iirsccce ee rnrtereetscntesceesaces C-1 
8. Text, “How Can 1]? cre ee eee C-2 
TRG, prepare for mtervicwSiees.--se sce eeee ees C-3 
3) TRG, report results of interviews ...............:++ C-3 
PB; Some) Rules Become) WawSireces-ceceesee-eee ee C-4 
10. TRG, situations 2200.20. C-7 
PB, “Which Rules Could Change?” ................ C-5 
Vocabulary 
customs orderliness 
enforcers predict 
goals punishment 
government sanctions 
laws rules 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Family rules, which assure predictability and help 
the family members perform their functions, are designed to guide 
family members in their human relations and to reflect the family’s 
attitudes and beliefs. 


To discover what happens if there are no rules in a family, the 
students should study the pictures ‘Families Make Rules,” on 
pages 114 and 115 in their text. (To reinforce the concepts 
covered in Chapter 15, you may also want to discuss how 
conflicts can arise as a result of not following rules and how 
they can be prevented by following rules.) The students should 
identify rules that are necessary for fulfilling the goals of their 
own families. (Review the function of the family as shown in 
Chapter 4.) They will discover that some of the rules they 
name will be peculiar to their families; other rules will be 
applicable to many families. 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 
rules in two columns: on the left side, “Rules That Apply to 
Only One Family”; on the right side, “Rules That Apply to 
Many Families.” 


To discover that certain rules can lead to more orderly behay- 
ior, the students should study the pictures “Rules at the Berg 
House,” on pages 116 and 117 in their text. Then have them 
reconstruct the family rules that may have guided the chil- 
dren’s behavior: 

First Rule. Children do not draw on walls. 

Second Rule. Children share their toys with each other. 

Third Rule. Children should be on time. 

Fourth Rule. Children help their mother in her work by 

washing and drying dishes. 
As a result of their picture study and discussion the students 
should be able to identify which types of behavior changed at 
the Bergs’ house as a result of making and following rules. 


To understand that a rule is good when it is understood and 

is important and fair, the students can continue their discus- 

sion (initiated in the preceding activity) of the rules in the Berg 

household. You can base the discussion on the following ques- 

tions: 

@ What would happen if Mr. Berg made up the family rules 
without the knowledge of the other members? 
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@ What would happen if the rule to help Mother created 
hardships for the other family members (for example, if 
Father had to quit his job to clean house, or the children 
had to leave school to do the laundry)? 

@ What would happen if Father punished any child who did 
not help Mother by making him stay home for one week? 

Lead the students to conclude that if a family rule is to be 

sound, it must be understood by all the members, its impor- 

tance must be felt by all the members, and it must be fair. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to prepare 

a pictorial display based on the above conclusions and entitled 

“What Are Good Rules?” 


To discover that families make rules that guide their everyday 
activities, the students can listen to the recorded story for 
Chapter 16. 


To demonstrate that families make rules, ask each student to 
describe a rule in his family. Discuss the purposes and effects 
of these rules. Then ask the following questions: 

® How does this rule help your family? 

© Who made this rule? 

®@ Does this rule ever change? (For example, if one family has 
the rule that the children must be in bed by nine o’clock, 
do they ever get to stay up later?) 

Who enforces this rule? 

How is it enforced? 

Is this rule understood by every member of the family? 
Is this rule fair or unfair? 

Is this rule written down? 

Could the family improve this rule? 

Why do you think it is important that families have such 
rules? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 
a variety of characteristics that apply to family rules. 


To reinforce and broaden the concept of the preceding ac- 
tivity, divide the students into four groups. Each group should 
list family rules, and form conclusions regarding the following 


aspects of the rules: (1) necessity and fairness of the rules; (2) 
possible penalties for breaking the rules; (3) who enforces the 
rules. The first group can study family rules that help accom- 
plish jobs around the home (for example, the son or daughter 
sets the dinner table; each family member hangs up his own 
clothes and keeps his own room neat). The second group can 
study family rules that pertain to time (for example, dinner is 
at 6 P.M.; there is a ten-minute limit on telephone calls). The 
third group can study family rules that relate to sharing (for 
example, the son or daughter is allowed to use the family car 
on Saturday nights; all the children share the sled). The fourth 
group can study family rules that improve the general rela- 
tionships of members of the family (for example, saying 
“please” and “thank you’’). 

The students in each group should be able to present their 
findings to the rest of the class either in panel discussion or 
through a series of illustrations. 


To discover that rules must be followed and enforced with 
justice, the students can complete exercise 16-A in their Prob- 
lems Book. 


To understand that a family could not perform its functions 
if it did not have rules to guide its day-to-day activities, the 
students should make a survey of how members of their fami- 
lies would spend their time if they could do whatever they 
wanted. They can report the responses to the class. In discuss- 
ing the responses, they should consider carefully what the 
results would be if every member of the family did only what 
he wanted to do. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude, in their own words, that there is a need for rules in the 
home if the family members are to perform their functions 
smoothly, and that good rules reflect family wishes. 


To understand the importance of making and obeying rules 
for our day-to-day activities, the students can enact the fol- 
lowing scenes: 
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Scene J. The members of a family are discussing when they 
would like to eat dinner. Each member prefers a different 
time and gives a good reason for his preference. They decide 
that everyone will eat when he prefers. Much confusion 
results from this decision. Mother has to work continually, 
cooking or washing dishes. The water runs all the time; the 
gas burns constantly. 

Scene 2. In a family discussion the father explains that the 
family is wasting much time, money, and food. He also 
points out that family members rarely see each other, and 
they do not know what each member of the family has been 
doing. The family discusses what should be done. The little 
brother thinks that Father should decide the dinner hour 
and that everyone should then follow the rule. The sister 
feels that Mother should set the time, since she knows when 
the food can be ready. The family decides that Father and 
Mother should decide together and that everyone will fol- 
low the rule. 

Scene 3. The clock in the dining room shows six o’clock. 
One child sets the table. Mother puts dinner on the table as 
the family gathers. One child clears the table after dinner. 
Two children wash and dry the dishes. Everyone is now 
much happier. 

As a result of the enactment of the scenes the students should 

be able to discover the following generalizations through class 

discussion: 

@ Sometimes members of the family have to compromise in 
order to live together peaceably and foretell each other’s 
behavior. 

® When rules are not obeyed, things may go wrong. For exam- 
ple, the dinner rules helped to save money, and allowed the 
family to share each other’s experiences. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, ask the students to 
tell about some rules or customs observed in their own fami- 
lies. Divide these rules into three categories: (1) rules that the 
family makes itself; (2) rules that are made by religion; (3) 
rules of the particular cultural groups that the family belongs 


11. 


12. 


to. For example, everyone should not talk at the same time; 
everyone has to respect what belongs to others; everyone 
should tell the truth; family members should not hurt one 
another; children must not play with dangerous articles. The 
students can tell how rules are made in their family (whether 
by Father, Mother, or the family together) and what happens 
when the rules are broken (punishment, loss of trust, bad 
feelings). You might also ask the students: 

® Do these rules ever change? 

What can happen to cause them to change? 

Are the rules always fair? 

Is the punishment always fair? 

When a rule is broken, is there always an opportunity to 
tell the whole story of what happened and why? 


To understand that some rules that the family must follow are 
made by the city, state, and national governments, the stu- 
dents can invite a social worker to class to explain some of the 
rules that governments have about families (for example, com- 
pulsory school attendance; parental responsibility; child labor 
laws; child brutality laws). 

After these laws have been explained, the students should be 
able to create short scenes, each depicting a violation of a rule 
that relates to families. 


To show that family rules may help the members of the family 

divide the labor, ask the students to think of a household task 

that is done regularly by one member of the family. (For 

example, Mother may usually do the cooking.) Each student 

can draw a picture of one person in his family showing that 

person doing a task he usually does at home. 

The student should be able to discuss their pictures by respond- 

ing to the following questions: 

@ What happens when one member does not perform his regu- 
lar task? 

®@ Do you think each member should always perform his task? 

@ Are there ever times when someone else performs one mem- 
ber’s task? 
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To illustrate the need for rules in the family, read the students 
the story “Donna Learns a Lesson,” on pages 235 through 
236. In leading a discussion about the story, ask the students 
the following questions: 

@ What rule did Donna break? (She took her brother’s beach 
ball without asking his permission.) 

@ Why was it wrong of Donna to break this rule? (She did not 
show respect for Buddy’s feelings or his property.) 

@ What happened to Donna as a result of breaking this rule? 
(She was punished.) 

® Do you think the punishment was fair? 

@ What was her mother’s reason for punishing her? (To help 
Donna understand that it was not fair for her to take Bud- 
dy’s beach ball without first asking his permission.) 

@ What other rules does Donna’s family have? 

® Why are these rules important to the family? (They help the 
family to function smoothly, fairly, and happily.) 

@ Why was Donna happy when she learned how necessary 
rules are? (She loved her family, and she realized that if her 
family was to be happy it would need good rules that would 
be followed because everyone in the family wanted the rules 
and wanted to follow them.) 

@ What would happen if families did not have rules? 

© Do rules help us to do what is right and help us to keep 
from doing what is wrong? 

@ Which world do you think was nicer—Donna’s real world 
at home or the dream world without rules? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 

a variety of reasons for families’ having rules. 


To illustrate the fact that rules reflect a person’s concern for 
the property and feelings of others, read the students the story 
“A Picnic in the Park,” on page 236. After the story has been 
read, the students might discuss how they have picked up after 
a similar picnic, or how unpleasant it is to find a park or picnic 
grounds littered with trash because some people have not 
followed customs and rules. Ask them what the park would 
look like if everyone failed to pick up his trash. 


The students should be able to draw pictures for a display under 
the title “‘A Park Without Customs or Rules.” 


Major Idea B: Some family rules, which are easily communicated 
within the family, become habits, customs, or laws. 


1, 


To show that some rules are made for the good of the entire 

family and punishments are imposed when they are broken, 

review the story “Donna Learns a Lesson,” activity A-13 in 

this chapter. Then ask the following questions: 

@ Why was Donna punished? 

® What would happen if none of the members obeyed the 
family rules? (The family could not function.) 

® How will Donna’s punishment help the family? (Family 
rules must be obeyed; Donna is a family member; therefore 
Donna must learn to obey family rules.) 

As a result of this activity, the students should be able to show 

how Donna benefitted from the operation of family rules. 


To understand that some rules are made for the good of the 

entire family and that punishments are imposed when they are 

broken, the students can make up a chart based on the follow- 

ing idea: 
Joel is being scolded by his parents because he has dis- 
obeyed the family rule that children should not play with 
matches. Joel has burned a small but obvious hole in the 
living room carpet. His parents tell him that this will have 
to be repaired, and since that will cost money, Joel will not 
receive his allowance for one month. 

Ask the students the following questions: 

@ Why was Joey punished? (He disobeyed a family rule, en- 
dangering himself and the whole family.) 

® Who imposed the punishment? (His parents) 

@ Was this a fitting punishment? Why, or why not? 

® Do you think punishment helps a person learn? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite at 

least one example from their own experiences concerning a 

punishment they received and tell what they learned from it. 


To understand that many families have the same rules, the 
students can play the “Ways of Doing Things” game. Each 
student should present one of the rules in his family. (For 
example, “In my family, we must all be home for dinner’; or 
“In my family, we must all wash our hands before we sit down 
to eat dinner.”) As each student presents a rule, the other 
students should raise their hands if they have that rule in their 
home. 

On the basis of their findings the students should be able to 
create a pictorial display entitled “Rules That Most Families 
Follow.” 


To help the students understand that families living in differ- 
ent environments and pursuing different beliefs have different 
customs, select students to tell stories about the rules they 
must follow because of their environment or beliefs. Such 
stories might be based on the following: 

Rules of religion 

Rules of an apartment house 

Rules of a suburban home 

Rules of a family with a sick member 

Rules of a family that shares its home with another family 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that rules are made and followed because of the specific 
needs and beliefs of the family. 


To demonstrate that some rules and customs are based on 

thoughtfulness and respect for others, have the students play 

the following guessing game: 

@ You meet a friend on the street. What will you do? 

@ You see a woman walking ahead of you drop a package. 
What will you do? 

@ Your father is driving his car and comes to a red light. 
What will he do? 

@ You give Martha a gift. Can you guess what she will say? 

After the game the students can discuss the fact that the 

answers were easy because we can predict that most people 

will behave peacefully and predictably under certain condi- 


tions. Then discuss which actions are based on customs and 
which are based on law. Point out that customs, if violated, 
carry the punishment of disrespect or lack of trust by others. 
Laws, if violated, carry the punishment of fines or imprison- 
ment. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create 
several other situations in which there is a predictable outcome. 


To understand that some family rules become habits, customs, 
or laws, the students can complete exercise 16-B in their Prob- 
lems Book. 


Major Idea C: Family rules may change from time to time. 


1. 


To discover that family rules may differ for different members 

of the family, the students should read the first episode on 

pages 118 and 119 in their text, “Why Can’t I?” They should 

speculate on what the rules are that concern Carl’s and Sally’s 

bedtimes. Then ask the following questions: 

@® Why are there two rules in the family? 

® Can you name any rules in your family that do not apply 
in the same way to all members of the family because of 
differences in age? 

e@ Are there any rules in your family that are different for 
boys and girls? 

®@ Do you think these rules are fair and reasonable? 

As a result of their discussion the students should be able to list 

categories (meals, bedtimes, and so on) for which different 

family members have different rules. 


To understand that when conditions change, rules also may 

have to change, the students should read the episode “How 

Can I?” on pages 120 and 121 of their text. After studying the 

pictures, they can discuss the following questions: 

@ What rules can you discover from this story? 

@ What condition was necessary to make these rules work? 
(Sally had to have free time every day after school so that she 
could prepare dinner.) 
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® How might this condition change? (f/ Sally took part in the 
school play, she would no longer have free time after 
school.) 

@ Did anyone force her to be in the play? (Vo) 

®@ Does this mean that she should stay home and prepare 
meals? (Not necessarily) 

® What good reasons can you give for Sally’s being in the 
play? (She may have lots of fun; she may learn a lot; if she 
is talented, she may become an actress; she may be rewarded 
with the increased respect of others; she may bring credit to 
the school and to her family; she may be able to make new 
friends; the other family members can share in the prepara- 
tion of meals.) 

@ What good reasons can you give for Sally’s staying home 
to cook dinner? (Uf the family cannot afford to hire someone 
in Sally’s place, the members of the family may be neglected; 
Mother may have to cook after she comes home from work; 
Father may have to cook after he comes home from work; 
someone may have to bring in dinner from outside, which is 
expensive and may not be as good as a home-cooked meal.) 

After discussing these possibilities the students should be able 

to make a decision as Sally and as a parent, and give good 

reasons to support their decisions. 


To understand that many family rules are based on rules that 
the parents have learned from their families, the students can 
interview their parents. The students should first make up a 
list of the rules they follow at home. (Activity A-1 may be 
useful here.) They can take this list home and ask their parents 
to check rules that were also followed when the parents were 
children. 

The students should be able to present their findings to the rest 
of the class and state why certain rules have remained with the 
family; whether there are any changes in the rules; the purposes 
of the rules; and how these rules help the family. 


To discover that many family rules are made into laws, the 
students can complete exercise 16-C in their Problems Book. 


To discover that family rules can change, the students can 
complete exercise 16-D in their Problems Book. 


To understand that family rules may change if the family 
undergoes a change in environment, the students can make up 
a simple chart story about a family whose environment has 
changed. The family may have moved from the farm to the 
city, from one city to another, or from the inner city to the 
suburbs. The students should determine the new responsibili- 
ties of each member of the family. They should also consider 
why the change in environment has caused a change in the 
family rules. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
other changes in family environment that may result in a 
change in the family rules. 


To show that family rules may change from time to time 

because of changing circumstances within the family, present 

the following situations and discuss the question that follows 
each situation: 

® For many years George has been an only child. Now the 

family has a new baby. George’s parents cannot spend as 
much time with him as they did in the past. George’s 
mother would be grateful for some extra help around the 
house. 
Ask, “What rules may change in this family?” (George may 
be given new tasks around the house; his father may no 
longer be able to spend Sunday afternoons with him; George 
will probably have to be quieter around the house; eventually 
he may have to teach his little brother or sister some rules 
of the family; and so on.) 

@ Mr. Ainsworth has worked for many years on the day shift 
at the factory. Now he has been transferred to the evening 
shift, so he will work from 11 P.M. to 7 A.M. 

Ask, “What rules will change in the Ainsworth family?” 
(Mealtimes may change, since Father will probably have to 
sleep during the day; the children must be quieter around the 
house; Mother may want one of the boys to stay at home du- 


ring the evening; Father will have to change the time that he 
usually spends playing with the children.) 

e After many years of wishing for a dog of his own, Kevin 
is given one by his parents, with the stipulation that he care 
for the pet himself. 

Ask, “What rules will this change for Kevin?” (He will have 
to devote a certain amount of time to training the dog; he 
may have to get up earlier in the morning to do this, or 
sacrifice some of his playtime.) After these scenes have been 
enacted, the students can discuss how they think the rules 
should change and how the changes will affect the family. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list rules 

that have changed in their own families because of changing 

circumstances. 


STORIES 


DONNA LEARNS A LESSON 
by Jeanne Stoner 


Donna’s lower lip stuck out so far you could have hung a pail 
on it. Donna was pouting. It was all so unfair. Why should she have 
to stay in her room just because she took Buddy’s beach ball? She 
didn’t hurt his old beach ball. She just took it over to Betty’s to 
play. How did she know Buddy would want to take it when he went 
swimming that afternoon? Mother had been very stern with her. 

“Donna, you know you should have asked Buddy before you 
took that ball. He bought that ball with the money he saved from 
his allowance. It is his, and you know you mustn’t take something 
that belongs to someone else without permission. That is one our 
family’s rules.” 

“T don’t know why I can’t play with the beach ball. I didn’t hurt 
it. That’s a silly old rule, anyway.” 

“Donna, I think you had better go to your room and think about 
it. That may help you see that it is not at all a silly rule. It is a very 
important one.” 

“Rules, rules, rules,” said Donna to herself. “That’s all there is 
in this family, just a lot of silly rules. Be on time for dinner. Don’t 


cross the street. Be polite. Do your share. Tell the truth. Help each 
other. That’s all families are good for—just making silly rules. I 
wish I could do what I wanted to do without worrying about a lot 
of rules—I’m tired of rules.” 

“O.K.,” said a voice. ““Why don’t you come with me? Don’t stay 
in this old room just because your mother said to. Why should you? 
Come with me and we’ll do what we please.” 

There, sitting on her windowsill, was a funny-looking boy. 
Donna stared at him. She was so surprised she couldn’t even say 
“Hi.” She’d never seen him in the neighborhood before. 

“Who are you?” Donna finally asked. 

“Tm a dingo dog with a curly tail,” the boy answered, and then 
he stuck out his tongue at her. 

“That’s not very polite,” said Donna. 

“Polite, polite—why be polite? I thought you were tired of those 
silly rules. That’s why I came to take you away.” 

“Away? Where?” 

“Where I live. There are no families and no rules. You can do 
just what you want to do, and you don’t have to do what you don’t 
want to do. Come on, let’s go.” 

“Well, I don’t know . . .” said Donna. 

“You don’t know—you don’t know! Who would want to stay in 
a place with rules when you can come with me and be as naughty 
as you please!’ 

“Does you mother let you do just anything? Does she ever 
punish you?” 

“T don’t have a mother. There aren’t any mothers or fathers or 
sisters or brothers where I live. I told you there are no families or 
rules. You can do as you please.” 

“But who takes care of you?” 

“T do. I take care of myself.” 

“Who cooks your meals?” 

“Nobody. I eat when I feel like it.” 

“Who fixes your clothes?” 

“Nobody. I like them ragged.” 

“Who puts you to bed and kisses you good night?” 

“Nobody. Sometimes I don’t even go to bed,” said the boy, 
puffing out his chest. 
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“What do you do when you need something? Who gets it for 
you?” 

Bl dows 

“How?” 

“T take it away from somebody. If I’m hungry, I take somebody’s 
food. If I’m tired, I sleep in somebody’s bed. If I want to play, I 
take somebody’s toy.” 

“You’re a horrid boy,” said Donna, stamping her foot. 

“Nah, nah! It’s the same thing you do,” said the boy, and he 
stuck out his tongue again. 

Donna had forgotten about Buddy’s beach ball. She remembered 
it now and she felt ashamed. Her brother Buddy was very nice to 
her. He took her swimming and he read stories to her. She loved 
Buddy. She was sorry she had taken his ball without asking. 

“Rules, rules, stupid rules!’’ the boy yelled, standing on his head. 
“Families are good for nothing. Families are no fun. I’m glad I 
don’t have a family.” 

Suddenly Donna was very sorry for the boy. He really didn’t 
have a family. He really didn’t have anyone at all. That was why 
he was so impolite. That was why he looked so ragged and dirty. 
He had no one to love him, or help him, or show him how to grow 
up. That was awful. Everyone needs a family, and rules too, Donna 
thought. I was wrong, and Mother was right. Family rules are very 
important. Families are the most important thing of all. 

“Come on,” said the boy, grabbing her hand. “Let’s go. You said 
you wanted to get away from your family. That’s why I came for 
you.” 

“No! No!” cried Donna. “Let me go! I want to stay with my 
family!” 

“Come on,” said the boy, pulling harder. 

“No! No! Let me stay! Let me stay! .. .” 

Donna—Donna—what’s wrong? 

Donna opened her eyes and there was Mother, sitting on the bed 
next to her. It was Mother holding her hand, not that awful boy. 
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“Oh, Mother!” Donna threw her arms around her mother’s 
neck. “I’m so sorry—I didn’t realize—I love everybody in the 
family—I want to stay with you.” 

“Why of course you’ll stay with us, dear,” said Mother. “That’s 
what families are for—to be together and love one another and 
show children how to grow up. That’s why we have rules. They 
help you grow up to be good people.” 

“TI know now,” said Donna. ““And Mother—I’m never, never, 
never going to break a family rule again.” 

And Mother just smiled. 


A PICNIC IN THE PARK 
by Vivian Bullard 


“Picnics are fun, aren’t they, Mom?” said Eddie happily. “May 
I have some more lemonade?” 

Mrs. Goodman reached for the big thermos of lemonade, then 
let out a little scream. 

“Look! Those ants like picnics, too!’ She pointed at some ants 
crawling near the thermos. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Jennifer, Eddie’s sister. “Some of them got 
into this stack of paper cups, too.”’ Quickly, she knocked the cups 
off the picnic table. Then Eddie gave the cups a kick and they went 
rolling across the grass. 

“Jennifer! Eddie! There’s a much worse kind of bug at this picnic 
than an ant. A litterbug! Have you forgotten that TV cartoon we 
saw about good citizenship?” 

Both children jumped up and ran to get the cups. When they 
came back, Eddie said, ““We acted just like Larry Litterbug in that 
cartoon, didn’t we?” 

“Indeed you did,” their mother replied. ““What was it everybody 
said about Citizen Litterbug? With one hand, he salutes his coun- 
try’s flag. But with the other hand, he throws trash in his country’s 
streets and parks.” 
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CHAPTER 17: Families Make Decisions 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread Families Make 
Decisions 


pp. 122-123 p. 241/3 


Case Study 
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ecording | 












Problems Book | 


Who Should Decide? 
p. 56 Pp. 243/9 





MAJOR IDEAS 


A. The ways families make decisions vary 
according to the amount of power parents 
are willing to grant to other members of 
the family. 





Summary: The ways families make deci- 
sions differ, and the decision-making pro- 
cess has changed through the years. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Time 
Orientation 





System See A-6: Stories and Poems 
Orientation See A-8: Stories and Poems 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Stories: Arthur Price’s Family 


Poems and Oskar Horak’s Family 
p. 242/6 


Story: The Tracys and the 
Neffs p. 242/8 


Creative 
Writing 
Creative Scenes: What is a decision? 


Dramatics p. 241/1 


Scenes: Decisions have 
consequences p. 241/2 


Scenes: Decisions vary from 
family to family p. 242/5 


ART AND MUSIC 





See C-1: Student Text 





Story: Jeremy’s Big Day 
pp. 245-246/2 


See B-1: Student Text 


Puppet show: Family 
decisions affect family 
members’ feelings 
p. 245/10 








Art: Draw pictures of family 
decision-makers p. 242/7 


Art: Draw pictures of 
individual decisions 
p. 243/3 


Art: See B=8: Other 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Game: Decision making 
pp. 241-242/4 


es Speakers: Parents p. 246/3 


Situations: Rules and 
decisions pp. 243-244/4 


Representations: Judgment 


affects decisions p. 244/6 
Situations: Considering the 
outcome p. 244/8 
' Situations: Some decisions 
affect the entire family : 
pp. 244-245/9 Coes 239 





CHAPTER 17: Families Make 
Decisions 


Statement to the Teacher 


Chapter 17 demonstrates that in every family the ways in which 
decisions are made vary. Some decisions are made by the individual 
members alone, other decisions by the members of the family 
together. Also, the degree of the participation of the various mem- 
bers of the family will reflect “the political system” of the family. 
A skillful teacher can draw a parallel between the different political 
systems of the family and the political systems of nations. This can 
be used to illustrate the meaning of democracy in that people 
participate in making decisions. It is very important to point out 
that any decision the family makes affects the well-being of the 
entire family. At the end of this lesson, the student should realize 
it is inevitable that his actions will affect his entire family. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 

il TRG, enact SCENES ercecceeteeetec eccecececesoccescecte nese A-1 

Text, “Families Make Decisions””....................+- A-3 

2: PRG enactiSCeneSerc eee cee cen omnes rece rene A-2 

PBs nomsnouldeDecide?eesereccesest erences A-9 

3}. PERG cart rere sorceress Ser osu OO A-7 

Text, “Mr. Hatfield Moves His Family’’.......... B-1 

4. Record, ‘Should We or Shouldn’t We? .......... B-2 

5: TER GF representationSecccecsemerceseee eee cereeectee ee B-6 

PUR G asitturatiomistes-occcecsestecceccoticcse severe eccseere ounce B-9 

6. ERG, fart sorestase chats ccsee es Saitoh oseeuee Seca ton os Sess vavacsecsseaes B-9 
PB, “Different People Make Decisions 

Differentlyjees ee ee B-5 

ERG preparestor Speakersumecceercontstece certs C-3 

ie PB, “What Are the Results?” ..................00002... B-7 

TRG Ww Story.tociec.sretcnccetcccttectie ete nes teee ema oe C-2 
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8. Text, “Long: Ag0? ci crcresccsonestscereeomereesenemntoenns C-1 
wh TRG, speakers irsccs. cscs cccstcescrreencoreeeeees C-3 


Vocabulary 


decision 
judgment 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: The ways families make decisions vary according 
to the amount of power parents are willing to grant to other mem- 
bers of the family. 


a 


Ld 


To understand the meaning of the term decision, the students 
can act out several brief scenes that involve decision making. 
Suggestions for the scenes follow. 

® Polly says to her mother, “Mother, may I spend the night 
at Janet’s house?’ Mother replies, ““Yes.” 

@ The Craigs are discussing how they should spend the com- 
ing Sunday. The discussion covers several possibilities— 
going on a picnic, going to the beach, and so on. Finally 
they agree to visit the state fair. 

@ Inthe morning Jerry hears a weather report that says there 
will be rain today. On his way out the door he picks up his 
umbrella. 

The students should be able to state what the decision was in 

each case; whether the person who made the decision was aware 

of the consequences; and how the decision would affect the 
people involved. 


To understand that knowledge of the potential consequences 
is an important part of decision making, the students can 
enact the following scenes: 

@ A baby at the dinner table does not want to eat, so he 
throws his plate on the floor and breaks it. 

@ A little boy is angry because he cannot figure out his arith- 
metic problems. He throws the book across the room and 
it knocks over a vase. 

After the scenes have been enacted, lead the students in dis- 

cussion. Ask such questions as the following: 

@ Were the baby and the little boy aware of the consequences 
of their actions? (Vo) 

@ Did their actions teach them anything? (No) 

@ Did the actions benefit anyone? (Vo) 

® Did the actions hurt anyone? (Yes) 


@ Did the baby or the little boy really make a decision? (Vo; 
they acted in haste and without knowledge of the conse- 
quences.) 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

suggest similar scenes and tell in each case whether the person 

who made the decision was aware of the results. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activities, have the students 
study the pictures ‘““Families Make Decisions,” on pages 122 
and 123 of their text, and discuss the following questions: 

@ Why did the mother make the decision in the top left 
picture? (She has experience; she pays for the clothing.) 

@ Why do you think the man from Appalachia in the top 
center picture decided to move to the city? (The family may 
have lost its livelihood in the mountains.) 

@ Why did the mother and father in the bottom left picture 
decide on what kind of car to buy? (They have greater 
experience and knowledge of cars; they will pay for the car.) 

@ Why could the child in the top right picture make the 
decision by himself? (/t did not affect the welfare of others.) 

@ Why did every member of the family in the bottom right 
picture participate in the decision regarding family travel? 
(The happiness and welfare of every member were affected 
by this decision.) 

As a result of this analysis the students should be able to cite 

examples from their own experience of— 

@ decisions they can make independently 

®@ decisions their parents make for them 

@ decisions family members make together 


To reinforce the preceding activities and to give the students 
practice in decision making, have the class play the following 
game. Write on the chalkboard several potential decision- 
making situations such as the following: 

@ Should I watch television? 

@ Should I buy this comic book? 

® Shoud I straighten up my room? 

Direct the students to consider all the alternatives in making 
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their decisions. For example, a student who is considering 
whether to watch television could list all the reasons for and 
against doing so. He might say, “On the one hand, I can learn 
from watching television; on the other hand, I could learn by 
looking at a picture book or magazine. On the one hand, 
television is relaxing; on the other hand, I could go the the 
basketball game.” The student who presents the longest string 
of alternatives is declared the winner of the game. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 
clude that decision making often involves a careful considera- 
tion of the options. 


To demonstrate that the ways decisions are made vary from 
family to family, have the students act out the following 
scenes: 

Scene J. Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie receive a notice from a 
nearby summer camp telling them that there is an opening for 
one child to go to camp free of charge this summer. Mr. and 
Mrs. McKenzie realize that it would be a good opportunity, 
but they must decide which of their children should go. 


Scene 2. Teddy is invited to his friend Elwin’s birthday party. 
Teddy would like very much to go to the birthday party, but 
since he is just recovering from a bad cold, his parents do not 
think he should go. 

Scene 3. Margie has a dime to spend. She goes to the candy 
store and sees such an array of delicious candy that she cannot 
make up her mind. Finally she narrows her choice down to 
either a chocolate bar or a peppermint stick. 


After each scene has been enacted, the students can discuss 

the following questions: 

@ In each case, who should make the decision? Why? 

@ What do you think the decision should be in each case? 
Why? 

® Do any of the decisions promote the goals of the family? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

different ways that different families may make decisions. 


To illustrate the fact that different families make decisions 
differently, read the students the two short stories “Arthur 
Price’s Family” and “Oskar Horak’s Family,” on pages 246 
through 248. In leading the discussion of the two stories, you 
might ask such questions as the following: 

® Who made the decisions in the Price family? 

@ Who made the decisions in the Horak family? 

@ Whom did these decisions affect? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
compare the way decisions are reached in each of these families 
with the way they are reached in their own families. 


To show that different families make decisions differently, tell 
the students to pretend that their family must make a decision 
on a specific topic, such as whether the children may have a 
pet dog. Ask each student to draw a picture showing who will 
make this decision in his family. The pictures can be assem- 
bled under the title ““Who Makes Decisions in Our Family.” 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
different ways that the power of decision making can be divided 
among family members. 


To illustrate the fact that different families have different 
ways of making decisions that will have a major effect on 
family relationships, read to the class the story ‘““The Tracys 
and the Neffs,” on pages 248 through 249. Introduce the story 
by briefly describing each family. After you have read the 
story, discuss the following questions: 
@ What decision do you think each of the families made? 
@ How were the decisions made? What were the differences 
in the manner in which the two families reached the deci- 
sions? 
As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 
evaluate the merits of both methods of decision making, consid- 
ering the importance of the decision for each family member 
and how his feelings were appraised. 
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To understand that in most families decisions are made in 
many ways, depending on the situation, the students should 
complete exercise 17-A in their Problems Book. 


Major Idea B: Decisions that affect only one member of the family 
are usually made by that member alone; decisions the family makes 
affect all members of the family. 


1. 


To understand that some decisions family members make af- 
fect other family members, the student should study “Mr. 
Hatfield Moves His Family,” on pages 124 and 125 of their 
text. Mr. Hatfield speaks first on page 124. Then Sammy 
reveals his feelings on page 125. The students should then 
create a chart story in which they develop the reasons for the 
Hatfields’ moving. Have them show the good and bad points 
of the move. Then discuss how difficult it is to balance all the 
good and bad points against each other to decide whether Mr. 
Hatfield made the right choice. The main reason that all the 
good points and the bad points cannot be balanced is that it 
is difficult to assess, in numerical terms, their importance to 
the family. For example, how do you attach a numerical value 
to the sadness related to the lack of a playground or fresh air? 
Some students who have recently moved to your area may 
interview their parents and report to the rest of the students 
about the advantages and disadvantages of their move. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to prepare 
a pictorial balance sheet in which illustrations are grouped 
under “What Did the Hatfields Gain by Moving to the City?” 
and “What Did the Hatfields Lose by Moving to the City?” 


To discover that family decisions affect all members of the 
family, the students can listen to the recorded story for Chap- 
tee W7/, 


To understand that some decisions that do not affect other 
members of the family are usually made by the individual 
alone, the students can draw pictures of decisions they make 


or have made by themselves. Examples of alternatives might 
include whether to buy bubble gum or a chocolate bar or 
which task at school to volunteer for. 

While showing their pictures to the rest of the class, the students 
should be able to explain what the decision was, whom it af- 
fected, and why they were able to make such a decision by 
themselves. 


To show that the number of decisions a family member can 
make by himself may depend upon the rules of the family, 
present the students with a typical family rule. Then ask them, 
“If this rule applied to your family, how would it limit the 
kinds of decisions you could make?” For example, you may 
say, “Your family has a rule that the children may not eat 
candy. Can you spend your money on candy?” After you have 
given the students several examples like this, divide the class 
into two groups. The first group can be called the “rule mak- 
ers.’ Each member of the group is to make up a family rule. 
The second group can be called the “decision makers.” They 
should state a decision they can or cannot make because of the 
family rule. They can pretend that they are any member of the 
family. For example: 


Rule Pet owners must take care of their own 
pets. 
Decision I decided to stay home and give my dog 


a bath instead of playing with my 
friends. 

Rule All children must be in bed by 9 P.M. 

Decision I want to watch a TV show that begins 
at 9 P.M., but because I have to be in 
bed by 9 resolved. There is no decision 
to be made. 

Rule Father spends Sunday afternoons with 
his children. 
Decision Father wants to play golf, but 
because of the rule he will take his 
children to the zoo. 
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Through this activity the students should be able to cite a 
number of examples from personal experiences regarding how 
family rules may limit the number of decisions a person is able 
to make. 


To discover that people should make decisions by using good 
judgment and establishing priorities, the students can com- 
plete exercise 17-B in their Problems Book. 


To show that the number of decisions a member of the family 
can make by himself depends in part on his ability to make 
judgments, select five students from the class to represent a 
mother, a father, a teen-ager, a first-grader, and a little baby. 
(They need not represent one family.) The other students can 
question them about decisions that they are able to make. For 
instance, a student might ask the baby whether he can decide 
what he will have for dinner. The baby will say no and should 
then tell the class what member or members of the family can 
make this decision. The mother and others might then explain 
why they and not the baby should make this decision. Other 
suggested questions: 
® To the first-grader: Is it your decision to wear summer 
clothes in the winter? to borrow a book from the library? 
®@ To the teen-ager: Is it your decision to use the family car 
on Saturday night? to go to school? 
® To the mother: Is it your decision to work outside the 
home? to buy a refrigerator? 
© To the father: Is it your decision to work late at the office? 
to take medicine when you are ill? 
Since the answers to these questions will depend on the per- 
sonal situations and experiences of the students, there will 
seldom be a “right” or “wrong” answer. The students can ask 
other questions of their own about making decisions. It is 
important that the person who makes the decision explain 
why he does so. He should consider such factors as who is 
affected by the decision; whether the decision hurts or benefits 
other members of the family; and the consequences of this 
decision. 


In each situation the students should be able to evaluate 
whether or not the decision was based upon wise judgment. 


To discover that when a family or individual family member 
makes a decision, the probable outcome should be considered, 
the students can complete exercise 17-C in their Problems 
Book. 


To help the students understand that it is important that each 
member of the family consider the outcome of his decision 
making, present them with the following situations. After 
each situation ask, “‘What must this person consider in mak- 
ing his decision?” 

®@ Gary wants to ice-skate. The lake is frozen solid on the 
edges, but less solid in the center. 

@ Kathy is babysitting for Debby. Debby makes Kathy an- 
gry, so Kathy wants to leave her. 

®@ David is angry because he has been sent to his room for 
disobedience. He throws a toy through the window. 

@ Therese is angry with her parents because they insist that 
she be home by 7 P.M.She wants to stay out later with her 
friends. 

The students should be able to evaluate the discussion by re- 

sponding to the question: Before making a decision, what 

should these children do to avoid future problems? (They 
should think about the results of their decisions.) 


To illustrate how decisions the family makes affect all the 
members of the family, relate the following situation: 
The Nelson family is looking at new cars. They are consid- 
ering buying one. (It might be helpful to show the class a 
picture of a family in a car lot deciding whether to purchase 
a car.) 
Separate the students into two groups. The first group can be 
told to draw pictures of the effects that buying the car will 
have on each member of the family. Suggested drawings: the 
family riding in the car; the family unable to do other things 
because they have spent all their money on the car; the family 
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taking long trips together. The second group can draw pic- 
tures of effects on each family member of not buying the car. 
These pictures might show the family riding bicycles, using 
their money in other ways, walking in the rain, walking long 
distances, riding the bus, and so on. In discussing their pic- 
tures, the students should realize that in making decisions the 
family should consider the possible results. 

Given a major family decision to consider, the students should 
be ab/e to list many different ways it would affect all the 
members of their families. 


To demonstrate that family decisions may affect how the 
members feel about the family, have the students present the 
following puppet show: 
Scene 1. The Allworthey family is having a council meet- 
ing. Because Sammy is the youngest member of the family, 
he never plays a part in the decision-making process. Every 
time he presents an idea, the other members of his family 
either ignore him or laugh at what he says. He decides that 
the best thing for him to do is remain silent. 
Scene 2. Sammy begins to think that he is not important to 
the family and that they do not need him. He packs a little 
bag and leaves home. When his mother finds him two 
blocks away, he tearfully tells her his reason for leaving. She 
understands his feelings. 
Scene 3. At the next family council meeting all the other 
family members begin to listen to Sammy’s ideas and find 
that they are good. Sammy now feels that he is an important 
family member. 

After viewing the puppet show the students should be able to give 

logical answers to the following questions: 

@ Why is it important for Sammy to have a part in the family 
decision-making process? (So that he will feel he is an impor- 
tant family member; he will be more inclined to follow 
family decisions if he has had a part in making them.) 

@ Why is it important to the rest of the family that Sammy 
have a part in the decision-making process? (He may have 
some good ideas to give; the family will be happier.) 


Major Idea C; The decision-making process has changed through 
the years. 


1. 


To demonstrate how family life and the types of decisions a 
family has to make have changed since the 1870s, have the 
students study the pictures and the story, “Long Ago,” on 
pages 126 through 129 in their text. After studying these, the 
students can discuss the following questions: 

® Do you think this story happened today or in the past? 
Un the past, about three parents ago) 

@® Why do you think this story happened in the past? (The 
farmer is using old machines; the clothing is old-fashioned; 
the horse and buggy are no longer used.) 

@ Why did one of the sons want to leave the farm? (He wanted 
to become a farmer in the West, where there was plenty of 
land.) 

@ What might this farmer’s son have done today? (He might 
have gone to college or a trade school; he might have moved 
to a big city to find a job; he might have joined the armed 
forces.) 

® Do you think the Adams family lived a better life three 
parents ago than today’s families do? 

® What was better about their life? 

@ What was worse? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to 

compare the kinds of choices available to farm families a cen- 

tury ago with the kinds of choices available to the students’ 
families today. 


To illustrate the fact that in the past it was more common for 

the parents to make decisions affecting many more aspects of 

family life, you can reread to the students “Jeremy’s Big Day” 

(Chapter 2, page 47). In leading the discussion of this story, 

you might ask: 

@ Who decided that corn must be planted on the farm? 
(Father) 

® Whodecided that all the work must be done before the family 
could go to the barn raising? (Mother) 
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®@ Who decided that the family could go to the barn raising? 
(Mother and Father) 

@ Did Jeremy have a part in this decision? (Vo) 

After the discussion the students should be able to list a number 

of differences between how decisions were made in Jeremy’s 

family and how they are made in their families. 


oe 


To understand that the decision-making process has changed 
through the years, the students might invite to class several 
parents to discuss with the students what decisions they were 
allowed to make as children, and how the part they played in 
the family decision-making process differed from the part 
their own children play. 

The students should be able to compare what they have learned 
from their guests with their own experience. 


STORIES 


ARTHUR PRICE’S FAMILY 
by Leon Trachtman 


John Price and his sister Laura exchanged worried glances as 
they cleared the dishes from the table. Their parents had been so 
quiet during dinner. Laura, who was twelve, noticed that her father 
hadn’t even tasted the chocolate cake she had baked. 

“Tl bet something is wrong down at the lumberyard,”’ said 
John. 

Arthur Price owned a lumberyard in the small Ohio town in 
which the family lived. Sometimes John, who was in his first year 
of high school, helped out there on Saturdays. 

John and Laura would soon know what was the matter. This was 
the evening when the Prices always talked over family problems 
together. 

“T hope we can help Daddy with whatever is bothering him,” 
whispered Laura as she and John walked into the living room for 
the family meeting. 

The Prices were Quakers. This religious group is sometimes 
called the Society of Friends. At Quaker meetings the people often 
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sit in silence, each listening within himself to the voice of God. 
Quakers believe that an “inner light” is within every person. This 
inner light is a person’s best guide to the truth, they believe. A 
person has only to listen. This voice within tells him greater truth 
than any person can. 

When the Prices gathered to make important family decisions, 
they sat silently for some time, just as they would at their Quaker 
meetinghouse. If something special was troubling one of them, he 
would then tell the others. Each member of the family would sit 
quietly, searching his heart and mind. When anyone felt he had a 
thought to share, he spoke. The others would listen to him care- 
fully and thoughtfully. 

Mr. Price began to explain a problem that had come up that 
concerned all of them. He thought the family should call off their 
trip out West this summer. Two of his best employees at the 
lumberyard planned to retire soon. Mr. Price felt he should be 
there all summer to train the new men. 

Everyone was quiet for several minutes. Laura was the first to 
speak. “This summer might be the last chance we have to take a 
vacation together.” 

“That’s true, Laura,” her mother agreed. “John has been think- 
ing about spending the following summer at a music camp.” 

Then John spoke up. “Dad, you’ve been working so hard all year 
you need a vacation.” 

Mr. Price couldn’t resist a smile. In the next hour John and 
Laura would probably come up with a dozen more reasons why the 
vacation shouldn’t be called off. Sometimes he teased the children 
and said it was a wonder any decisions ever got made in his family. 

Despite the smiles and the teasing, Mr. Price was very serious 
about letting his children help make family decisions. Nobody in 
the family—not Mr. Price, not Mrs. Price—felt he had a special 
right to make decisions for the rest. Granted the adults had had 
more experience than the children. They had lived longer and seen 
more. But God could speak to anyone—to children as well as to 
adults. And so when John or Laura spoke, their parents listened 
with respect. 

“Dad, what would happen at the lumberyard if you did take the 
vacation as planned?” asked John. 


Then Laura had another thought. “Daddy, could you ask the 
men to wait until September to retire?” 

At the end of an hour the Prices decided to postpone the decision 
for a while. Nobody in the Price family wanted to make the others 
agree with him. They waited until all could agree freely on what 
to do. Sometimes this happened very soon. Sometimes it took a 
long, long time. But they all believed that this was the only way 
for the family to make the right decision. 

The members of Arthur Price’s family respected and loved one 
another. They showed their respect by letting everyone in the 
family take responsibility for what the family did, and by trusting 
one another. 

They showed their love in quiet ways: by listening; by sharing 
thoughts and plans and hopes; and by a gentle touch when all of 
them held hands for silent grace before their dinner. 


OSKAR HORAK’S FAMILY 
by Leon Trachtman 


Oskar Horak was a big man, more than six feet tall. He had a 
fringe of gray hair around his bald head, and his shaggy gray 
eyebrows partly hid his piercing black eyes. Oskar could look very 
frightening when he became angry. His brow wrinkled and the 
veins stood out in his neck. 

Most of the time, though, Oskar was a happy man. He loved his 
wife Emma and their four children very much. They always tried 
to please him and to make him laugh. They liked to watch him 
laugh. Often he laughed so loud that the top of his head turned 
bright red and tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Oskar believed that the best way to show his, love for his family 
was to make all the decisions in the home. He encouraged the 
children to tell all about their day’s activities at the dinner table. 
The whole family enjoyed this time of day best. All the children 
were lively and talkative. But they knew that when an important 
family decision was to be made, Papa made it. 

All the children were now in their teens. From the time they 
were old enough to help around the house, Oskar Horak gave each 


child certain jobs to do. The children knew better than to argue if 
they didn’t like the particular task he gave them. He would look 
at his son or daughter for a moment with his piercing black eyes. 
The veins would begin to stand out in his neck. Then he would say 
in a very loud voice, “Papa knows best!” and start reading his 
newspaper. 

Mrs. Horak always agreed that her husband should be the mas- 
ter of the house. She sat quietly by his side when he gave the 
children their chores. 

“Bertha, you will help your Mamma with the cleaning: making 
beds, washing floors, dusting.” 

“Tony, the garden is your responsibility: seeding, fertilizing, 
cutting grass, pruning trees.” 

“Ann, you will help Mamma do the shopping. You learn to be 
the best and smartest shopper in the world.” 

“Joe, your job is to keep us warm. In the winter you stoke the 
furnace. And you will have time to have a paper route as well.” 

In turn, each child had answered, “Yes, Papa.” 

As the Horak children grew older, they sometimes felt that their 
father’s decisions were wrong. ““Why shouldn’t I be able to start 
learning to drive a car now?” Tony had said to his brothers and 
sisters. “Why can’t I stay up later on Friday and Saturday nights?” 
Bertha had complained to the others. But none of them complained 
to their father—just to each other. 

No matter how unhappy they were about a situation, however, 
they were never angry at their father. 

Tony, the oldest son, would often remind the others, ‘“‘Papa’s just 
trying to do what he thinks is best for us. And as long as we are 
living in his house, it’s our duty to obey his wishes.”’ 

“But sometimes I think he doesn’t remember what it’s like to be 
a boy,”’ said Joe. 

Tony laughed. “Oh yes he does! He remembers that when he was 
a boy, he did what his father wanted him to do. Now it’s Papa’s 
turn to take care of his family. And Joe, when you and I have 
homes of our own, Papa will expect us to take care of our families.” 

In the Horak family there had long been a saying: “Parents do 
parents’ jobs and children do children’s jobs.” 

Sometimes Oskar Horak knew, deep inside, that he had made a 
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mistake in one of his decisions. But he never admitted this—even 
to his wife. He told himself that a family could go on living with 
a few mistakes. It was love and respect that a family could not live 
without. And Oskar Horak knew that in this particular family 
parents and children had plenty of love and respect. 


THE TRACYS AND THE NEFFS 
by Leon Trachtman 


The main plant of the Bellows Motor Company was in New 
Jersey, just across the Hudson River from New York City. The 
company also had a smaller plant in Millville, New York, about 
two hundred miles from the main plant. 

The best young engineers at the Millville plant were Mr. Tracy 
and Mr. Neff. Each had worked in Millville for almost ten years. 

One Monday morning the Millville plant manager called Mr. 
Tracy and Mr. Neff into his office. 

“T have good news for you,” he said. ““The main plant needs two 
good engineers for a special project. The project will last one year. 
I recommended you two men for the job.” 

“Why, that’s great news!” exclaimed Mr. Neff. “My family will 
just love being so close to New York City.” 

“Well, ’'m afraid it would hardly pay to move your families for 
just one year,” said the plant manager. “The company would give 
you a long, three-day weekend every two weeks. You would be able 
to come back to Millville and spend those three days with your 
families.” 

The two men looked at each other in great disappointment. 

“It’s a wonderful opportunity for you both,” said the plant 
manager. “If you do well on the project—and I know you will— 
you will both come back here as assistant chief engineers.” 

“And what happens if we don’t go to New Jersey?”’ asked Mr. 
Tracy. 

“Why, you’ll keep on with your regular jobs,” replied the plant 
manager. “Everyone will understand if you don’t want to go.” He 
suggested that they talk everything over with their families. He 
wanted to know their decision by Friday morning. 
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Mr. Tracy and Mr. Neff thanked the manager and walked out 
of his office. As they walked through the plant, they were very 
quiet. This was most unusual for Mr. Neff, for he was a very 
talkative man. Every evening when he got home, he liked to tell 
his wife and children all about what had happened at the plant that 
day. Several times he had taken nine-year-old Paul and thirteen- 
year-old Carol on tours of the plant. 

How do you think your family will take this news?” Mr. Neff 
finally said to Mr. Tracy. 

Mr. Tracy shook his head slowly. He was a quiet, serious man. 
He didn’t like to talk much until he had thought things out care- 
fully. He knew he had a lot of thinking to do. Mr. Tracy’s life 
centered on his job and his family. Besides Mrs. Tracy, there were 
twelve-year-old Tom and ten-year-old Theresa. 

Mr. Tracy and Mr. Neff shook hands when they reached their 
own building. “It will be a hard decision to make,” said Mr. Tracy. 

That evening at’ dinner Mr. Tracy told his family about the 
special project the company wanted him to handle. At first there 
was excited chatter; then Mrs. Tracy and the children fell silent 
when they found out that the family would be separated if Mr. 
Tracy took the job. 

“T have only until Friday to make my decision,” said Mr. Tracy. 
“This means that I need lots of quiet time for thinking about the 
good things and the bad things about going to New Jersey.” 

Mr. Tracy looked around the table at his family. Then he 
reached over and patted his wife’s hand. ““Whatever the decision 
is, it must be the best one for all of us. The way you can help me 
most is by not disturbing me with other things during these next 
few days. If you do that, you will all be helping me decide what 
to do. I promise you, I will try my hardest to make the best decision 
for my family.” 

Across town at the Neff home, Mr. Neff was also telling his 
family about the new job he had been offered. 

“Tt will be hard for us to make this decision,”’ he said. ““We have 
such a short time. The way each of you can help me most is by 
thinking very seriously about what it will mean to you if I go to 
work in New Jersey. On Thursday night after dinner we can all sit 
down and talk about it.Then we will make the final decision.” 


During the next three days Mr. Tracy spent most of his spare 
time thinking about the new job. He went for long walks in the 
evening so that he could be alone with his thoughts. He knew the 
project would help him become a better engineer. And of course 
his family could certainly use the extra money he would earn 
during the year in New Jersey. Besides, if he didn’t go, he might 
never get a chance like this again. 

But there were also the bad things. He would miss his wife and 
Tom and Theresa terribly. Besides, his wife would have all the 
responsibility for the children. She would have to make so many 
decisions by herself. And how could he be a real father if he saw 
his children only three days every two weeks.? 

While Mr. Tracy was thinking of all these things, his wife and 
children remained silent. They knew he had a hard decision to 
make. But they trusted him to make the right one. 

At the same time Mr. Neff was thinking the same thoughts Mr. 
Tracy was thinking. Mrs. Neff began writing down some of the 
things she would say on Thursday night. And she began asking 
herself questions. Couldn’t they get along without the extra 


money? What if one of the children got sick while he was away? 
What about all the picnics and other activities they shared 
together? 

Carol didn’t quite know what she thought. She wanted to please 
her father. She would try to act grown up if he went away. He 
would be proud of her on the weekends he was home. 

Nine-year-old Paul acted very sad all week. Nobody could help 
him with his arithmetic homework the way his father could. He 
knew his father would bring him gifts from New York City— 
maybe a first baseman’s glove or a basketball. But by Thursday 
Paul knew that he’d rather have his father home than have any gift. 

Finally the time came for the big decision. It was Thursday 
night. The dinner dishes were done at the Tracys’ and the Neffs’. 

The Tracys sat down in the living room. 

“Well,” said Mr. Tracy as all eyes fastened on him, “it hasn’t 
been easy, but I have made a decision.” 

At just about the same time the Neffs were still seated around 
the dining room table. 

Well,” said Mr. Neff, “shall we make our decision?” 
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UNIT FOUR: GROWING UP 


Structure of the Unit 


In Unit Three students became involved in discovering roles in 
the family, dealing with conflict, and understanding the impor- 
tance of decision making. These concepts take on an even more 
personal perspective in Unit Four. Students come to grips with 
problems caused by the differing outlooks of parents and children. 
They are asked to think about the kinds of persons they wish to 
become. 

It is fitting to complete the course on such a note. The ideas 
expressed in previous units take on added importance when stu- 
dents can use them to understand that differences in ideas between 
parents and offspring are natural and even desirable. Conflict can 
arise, but its peaceful resolution is possible. 

Finally, as students look to their future they are called on to 
utilize all of the major ideas they have studied. Their roles in their 
families, their education, their career opportunities, their dreams 
about their future families—all become more than idle fantasies. 
They become rational approaches to the whole process of growing 
up in “our working world.” 


Unit Activity 


To introduce Unit Four, have the students study the picture on 
pages 132 and 133 of their text. Ask them to read the unit title 
“Growing Up” and surmise what the boy is thinking about. Dis- 
cuss what kinds of questions they ask when they think about 
growing up. 

As a result of the discussion the students should be able to list a 
number of categories in which they have questions about growing up. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To evaluate the students’ understanding of Unit Four, have them 
turn to pages 150 and 151 in their text. 
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As a result of the activities that were covered throughout this unit, 
the students should be able to analyze the illustrations to reach the 
following conclusions: 

I. Children grow up in a world that is different from the world in 
which their parents grew up. The world is now changing more 
rapidly. 

2. Television, radio, talking with many adults, and travel give 
children more knowledge and opportunities to learn than their 
parents had. 

3. As you grow up, you will make more discoveries about yourself 
and the world around you that will increase the number of 
choices that you have about what kind of work you want to do. 

4. There are many things that you can do to build a better world. 


Long-Term Activity 


To review the many concepts covered throughout the year, have 
the students make up a Social Sciences Alphabet Book. Write on 
the blackboard a list of vocabulary words from each of the chap- 
ters. From this the students can choose one word for each letter 
of the alphabet to illustrate by using magazine pictures, drawing 
their own pictures, coloring mimeographed pictures, or painting 
stick figures. The following list of terms is included for your guid- 
ance, but is not meant to be all-inclusive. 

A—attitudes, aunt, anger, adoption 

B—beliefs, buyers, brother, banking 

C—conflicts, consumers, cycle, communication, change 

D—demands, decisions, division (of labor), divorce 

E—expectations, environment 

F—family, feelings 

G—goals, grandparents, government, goods 

H—houses, husband, homes 

I—ideas, imitate, income 

J—job 


K— kindness V —volunteer, vacation 


L — learning, love, listening W-— workers, workplace, well-being 

M— mother, marriage, money, machines X— xylophone 

N— niece, nephew, needs Y-— youth, year 

O — occupations Z—zero 

P — producers, parents, pollution The Social Sciences Alphabet Book provides a short review of the 
Q — questions, quality — many things that the students have learned during the year. From 
R —roles, rules, retirement, reward this, the students may want to discuss how learning about these 
S — specialists, systems, services things has helped them grow up. 

T — taxes, transportation, tools, trade As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain their 
U — unemployment, uncle illustrations in their own words to the rest of the class. 
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CHAPTER 18: Times Change, People Change 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread Times Change, 
People Change 


pp. 134-135 p. 255/1 
Case Study Mary in Today’s 
World 


pp. 136-137 p. 255/2 


IS aa a arg ie Fi 





Recording 


What Are We Coming To? 
p. 255/3 


Problems Book 


Dreams for the Future Differ 
p. 59 p. 256/8 








MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Our image of the world around us is 
continually changing. 





Summary: Because children grow up in a 
world that is different from the world in 
which parents grew up, there will be dif- 
ferences in outlook that may lead to 
conflict. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Time See A-1: Student Text 
Orientation See A-2: Student Text 
See A-4: Other 
See A-5: Creative Writing 


See A-7: Creative Dramatics 


Research See B-1: Other 
Orientation 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Story: The Boy Who Always Story: He Hears a Different Story: Learning to Choose 
Poems Asked Why pp. 256/6 Drummer  p. 257/2 pp. 257-258/3 
Story: Owen Boyd's Choice 
p- 257/3 


Creative Experience chart: See C-2: Student Text 
Writing Discoveries increase Ghart Stories: Following 
choices p. 256/5 rules pp. 258-259/5 


Creative Sociodrama: Relationships Situations: Differences may 
Dramatics expand p. 256/7 lead to conflict p. 259/6 





ART AND MUSIC 


See A-7: Creative Dramatics 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Show pictures: Changes in Compare lists: Neighborhood Discussion: Altering rules 


our century pp. 255-256/4 preferences pp. 256-257/1 p. 258/4 
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CHAPTER 18: Times Change, 
People Change 


Statement to the Teacher 


In this chapter the students should be able to discover that the 
members of each new generation act and think differently from the 
members of the generation before. This point can be stressed by 
having the class collect family photographs of grandparents and 
great-grandparents, and of city streets, country scenes, and small 
towns of the early 1900s. This will help them discover that the way 
of life in every generation is strongly influenced by the technology, 
the information available, and the customs and beliefs of the time. 

The more information children receive from sources other than 
their parents, the more likely it is that they will think differently 
from their parents. This may cause situations in which parents and 
children have different ideas about what is beautiful or ugly, what 
is good or bad, and what is correct or incorrect. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ile Texts Growin Gaul pisaecesccctcstsetccstsaseccere sonar: UA 
TRG, initiate Social Science Alphabet Book .... L-T 

2: Text, ‘““Times Change, People Change” ............ A-1 
ERG Ssociodramaccsetteecrcvescce cee cerce sees eeserecees A-7 

3: TRG, continue Alphabet Book ................cee0 L-T 
IER Gwexperiencercharvumeeeerettet cece cst: A-5 

4. EE RGaSt OF y sere eet amarante encase ree neT Gs A-6 
PB, “Dreams for the Future Differ” ................ A-8 

ae exty es Maryainy Loday Smw orl digieccseerr cence. A-2 
ERGs compare lists wrccnweem tues tee ceo B-1 

6. Record, “What Are We Coming To?”’ ............ A-3 
ie TRG; StOLy eeccccte eee ee ane B-2 
PBs WhatsDogy ourbike (agen tee ern C-1 
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8. TRG; Situations: f2isse-nceeote rere ieee eee oars C-6 


Text; “Tomi in) Today7s Worldieerccc.eceteesesss C-2 
9. TRG, discussions s.e en er eeeee C-4 
TRG, chart StOriesc..-.---<-secct- sae ceeeeeeee rere C-5 
10. "TRG, ‘story c.fcceeccoererce ee C-3 
Vocabulary 
change generation gap 
differences ideas 
discoveries relationship 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Calhoun, Arthur W. A Social History of the American Family. 
Cleveland: Clark. Much rich detail, from colonial times to 
World War I. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Ardizzone, Edward. Lucy Brown and Mr. Grimes. New York: 
Walck. Lonely girl becomes friend of old man who had been a 
family friend. 

Bennett, Rainey. The Secret Hiding Place. New York: World Pub- 
lishing. Little Hippo, wanting a place to escape his relatives, 
finds a spot where he is alone, but not too much alone. 

Cretan, Gladys Y. A// Except Sammy. Boston: Little, Brown. 
Sammy Agabashian, the only one of his Armenian-American 
family who is not musical, concentrates on baseball until he 
becomes included in the family picture by discovering art. 

Embry, Margaret. My Name Is Lion. New York: Holiday House. 
A Navaho boy resents going to the white man’s school. 

Gordon, Shirley. The Green Hornet Lunchbox. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. Joey learns that he can’t always do what his friend does. 


Horvath, Betty. Be Nice to Josephine. New York: Watts. Charley 
is happy to discover that cousin Josephine likes to dig worms 
(though she prefers snakes) for fishing. 

Lexau, Joan M. Benjie on His Own. New York: Dial. Benjie lives 
alone with his grandmother in the poverty of the Harlem ghetto, 
where he finds the streets are not really safe, and where he is 
forced to get the help of some of the neighbors when Granny is 
ill. 

Uchida, Yoshiko. Sumi’s Special Happening. New York: Scribner. 
Sumi gives her 99-year-old friend a ride on a fire engine. 

Udry, Janice M. Theodore’s Parents. New York: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. Theodore advertises for parents and interviews appli- 
cants until the right set turn up. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Our image of the world around us is constantly 
changing. 


1. To illustrate the fact that ideas about the world are different 
from one generation to another, have the students study the 
pictures ““Times Change, People Change,” on pages 134 and 
135 in their text. Point out that the pictures illustrate differ- 
ences between generations in their ideas and interests. Give a 
brief explanation of each photograph—for example: 

@ The top photographs on pages 134 and 135 illustrate differ- 
ent ideas about occupational goals. Whereas previous gen- 
erations have tended to emphasize individual advance- 
ment, many young people today are turning to social 
service. 

e@ The bottom photograph on page 134 illustrates a difference 
in time orientation— in this example involvement with the 
past versus involvement with the future. Model autos bring 
back memories of his boyhood to the father. The son’s 
interest in the rocket shows his interest in the future. 

@ The two bottom photographs on page 135 illustrate differ- 
ent ideas about how to worship. While older generations 
tended to find rewards in traditional forms of religious 


services, many young people today are seeking new ap- 

proaches to religion and changes in methods of worship. 
As a result of this activity the students should be abie to list 
other categories about which ideas differ from generation to 
generation. 


To illustrate the fact that the experiences of young people 

today cover a wider range than did those of their parents at 

a similar age, have the students read the case study, ““Mary 

in Today’s World,” on pages 136 and 137 of their text. Have 

them compare Mary’s experiences with those of their grand- 

parents; ask them questions such as the following: 

® How were the schools your grandparents went to different 
from today’s schools? 

® Did they have the window to the world that is offered by 
television? 

®@ Did they have as many choices of goods and services? 

@ Did they have the opportunity to belong to as many differ- 
ent groups? 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 

kinds of activities for teen-agers today that were not available 

one or two parents ago. 


To discover that, as times change, the differences in thinking 
between parents and children may lead to conflict, the stu- 
dents can listen to the recorded story for Chapter 18. 


To illustrate the fact that people’s image of the world is con- 
stantly changing as they discover more about the world 
around them, show the class pictures from magazines or news- 
papers of some dramatic change that has taken place in our 
century, such as the evolution of air travel. Then ask the 
students to arrange the pictures in chronological order on the 
bulletin board. (This may require some assistance from you.) 
Lead a discussion of the pictures, asking such questions as the 
following: 
@ What new opportunities to learn about the world does air 
travel open for us? (Going new places, meeting new people) 


Pies) 


@ What new things can we learn because of air travel? (Stu- 
dents who have flown may wish to relate their experiences 
to the rest of the class.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several generalizations regarding the changes in their lives that 

have been caused or made possible by new developments in air 
travel. 


To illustrate the fact that a person’s image of the world around 
him is continually changing as he uses his discoveries to in- 
crease his choices, have the students, with your help, make up 
an experience form chart similar to activity A-12 in Chapter 
6, page 92. It can be in pictorial or written form. In either case, 
add a third column to include the new choices that have been 
made possible because of the students’ increase in experiences. 
For example: column 1—‘‘When I was a baby, I had to be 
carried’’; column 2—‘‘Now I can walk’’; column 3—“‘I walk 
to school, around the neighborhood, to the homes of my 
friends, to the candy store, and so on.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several new choices that have become open to them since they 
started school. 


To illustrate the fact that a person’s image of the world around 
him is continually changing because using his new discoveries 
changes his life and his relationships with other people, read 
to the class the story “The Boy Who Always Asked Why,” on 
pages 259 through 260. Discuss with the students what they 
would like to do when they grow up and where they learned 
about that particular job. 

After the story has been read, the students should be able to list 
ways that Tommy’s discoveries led to changes in his life and 
ours. 


To demonstrate that a person’s image of the world around him 

is continually changing because of his relationships with other 

people, the students can enact the following sociodrama: 
Scene J. When Sarah was a baby, she knew who her parents 
were. She could say “Hi’’ to Annie, her older sister. Demon- 


strate her relationships with these people. (As a baby, every- 
thing centers on Sarah.) 

Scene 2. Sarah is five years old. It is her first day of school. 
She meets many new people. These new people are not like 
Mommy or Daddy or Annie. Demonstrate how these new 
friends may influence her behavior. (At home Sarah was the 
center of attention. Now she must learn to share attention 
with many others.) 

Scene 3. Sarah is in high school. She knows teachers, little 
children, her family, and her friends. All these people influ- 
ence her. Does she still have the opportunity to always get 
her own way? Demonstrate how she acts toward her family, 
friends, little children, and teachers. 

In discussing this sociodrama, ask the students questions such 

as the following: 

@ What are some of the things that Sarah has learned about 
her relationships with other people? (There are many kinds 
of people; she must play many roles; she must act differently 
with different people.) 

® How does this change Sarah’s view of the world? (When she 
was a baby, her world consisted of only her family; when she 
was a kindergartner, her world expanded to include others 
of her age; when she was a high school student, her world 
consisted of her friends of all ages and her family.) 

@ Which of these worlds gives Sarah the most choices? 

@ Do all of us experience a similar change in our relation- 
ships? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to make 

a large display illustrating how their relationships with others 

expands from babyhood to adulthood. 


To demonstrate that children’s ideas about what is success or 
failure may differ from their parents’, have the students com- 
plete exercise 18-A in their Problems Book. 


Major Idea B: Our thinking is constantly changing. 


To illustrate the fact that children may see the world around 
them differently than their parents, review briefly activity 


A-1. Then have the students make a list of their preferences 
in the following areas: 

. The prettiest place in my neighborhood is 
. The person I like most is 
The job I would most like to have is 
. The place I like most is 
My favorite television program is ; 
This list may be as long as the students wish to make it. They 
should take similar lists home and ask their parents to fill in 
the same blanks. (If there is a grandparent or other older 
person available, it would be interesting to have him complete 
a similar list.) Ask the students to compare their lists with 
those of their parents. Then ask them why their parents’ re- 
sponses might be different from their own. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to compile 
a master list showing differences between the parents and their 
children with regard to preferences. 
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To illustrate the fact that children’s ideas may differ from 

their parents’ about what is good and bad, fair and unfair, 

review with the students the story “He Hears a Different 

Drummer” (Chapter 5, pages 83 through 84). In discussing 

this story with them, ask the following questions: 

@ How did the father’s and the son’s thinking differ? 

@ What could be some reasons for this difference? 

®@ Could the father and the son understand each other’s ideas 
about serving their country? 

As a result of the discussion the students should be able to 

conduct a similar analysis of a conflict that developed in their 

own families as a result of different ideas of parents and chil- 

dren. 


To illustrate the fact that children may have different ideas 

from their parents about success and failure, read the students 

the story ‘““Owen Boyd’s Choice,” on pages 260 through 261. 

In leading the discussion of this story, ask questions such as 

the following: 

@ What was the cause of the conflict between father and son? 
(The father felt that his son would be a failure if he became 
a craftsman; to the son, being a craftsman meant success.) 


@ What do you think was the reason they thought differently 
about success and failure? (They had different ideas about 
the world around them; they had had different experiences.) 

@ Why was the family happy at the end of the story? (The 
parents learned from their son about different standards of 
SUCCESS. ) 

As a result of the discussion the students should be able to list 

other kinds of jobs that might result in a difference of opinion 

between parents and children. 


Major Idea C: The differences between the child’s world and the 
parents’ world may lead to conflict. 


To demonstrate that the ideas and preferences of children may 
differ from those of their parents, have the students complete 
exercise 18-B in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that conflict can develop between parents and 

their children as a result of the children’s learning new life 

styles, have the students read the episode “Tom in Today’s 

World,” on pages 138 through 141 of their text. Use the 

following questions as guidelines for discussion: 

@ Where has Tom been for a year? 

@ Do you think he has been around many other Chinese 
people during the year? 

® Do you think the Chin family has close relationships with 
its relatives? 

@ Why do you suppose Tom was more interested in meeting 
his friends? Did this create a conflict? 

®@ Do you suppose Tom went out or stayed home? 

As a result of this discussion the students should complete the 

story, describing how the conflict could have been resolved. 


To illustrate the fact that parents may be reluctant to approve 
changes because they understand the nature and consequences 
of the changes better than their children do, read to the class 
the story “Learning to Choose,” on pages 261 through 262. 
Then lead a class discussion by asking the following questions: 
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® Do you think Jeff's mother was being unreasonable when 
she suggested that he stay in school? 

@ What do you think would happen to Jeff if he left school 
right now? Could he find a job? 

® Do you think he would learn very much about cars without 
going to school? 

@ Why did Jeff’s mother think that he should stay in school? 
(She understood better than he what the results of his quit- 
ting school could be; she had greater experience and knew 
that Jeff would be able to make better choices if he stayed 
in school longer.) 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 

a number of general areas where parents can make better 

choices for their children because of their experience. 


To illustrate how the differences between the child’s world 
and the parents’ world may lead to conflict if the rules that 
the parents set fail to work well under new conditions, present 
the students with the following situations for discussion. 

a. When Patsy was in elementary school, she had to stay at 
home on week nights. Now she is in junior high and her 
school is playing in a basketball tournament on Wednesday 
night. Patsy wants to go, but her parents remind her that 
she is not allowed to go out on week nights. 

b. Henry’s family used to live in a big apartment house on a 
busy street. Henry was not allowed to play in the tiny area 
in front of the building unless an adult was with him. Now 
his family has moved to a small house in a quiet neighbor- 
hood. The house has small front and back yards. When 
Henry wants to go out to play, his parents remind him that 
he is not to play in the yard alone. 

c. Marie’s job at home has been to do the family ironing. Now 
she has taken a job outside the home. She works in a factory 
all day. When Marie comes home at night, she finds a huge 
pile of laundry waiting for her. 

d. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards live in an apartment in a big city. 
Their son Jack gets up early in the morning to read. One 


morning Mr. Edwards comes into Jack’s room and says, 
“Why do you read all the time? Why don’t you help around 
the house? When I was a little child on the farm, I got up 
early in the morning to help my father feed the chickens.” 
After presenting each case, ask the following questions: 
@ Is the parents’ rule reasonable in this situation, or should 
it be changed? 
@ If it is changed, what might the consequences be? 
After the students have discussed the above situations, they 
should be able to conclude, in their own words, that it is often 
necessary for parents to alter family rules as new conditions 
appear. 


To illustrate the fact that some rules that children follow in 

the home because of promise of reward or threat of punish- 

ment don’t make sense to them as they grow older, help the 

students make up chart stories based on the following ideas: 

® When Jan was a little girl, she ate everything on her plate 
at mealtime. She didn’t always like the food, and she was 
rarely hungry enough to eat it all. She ate all her food so 
that she could watch television after supper. Jan is a little 
older now and no longer willing to eat everything her 
mother dishes up for her. She realizes that this may mean 
the end of evening television for her. 

®@ Charlie always worked hard in school to earn straight A’s 
on his report card. This meant studying late many nights 
and sacrificing playtime with his friends. But he studied 
hard because his father became angry and threatened to 
spank him when he did not do well. Charlie no longer feels 
that straight A’s are worth so much effort. He continues to 
study hard but also spends time playing with his friends 
even though his father is not happy with Charlie’s new 
attitudes. 

After completing these stories, ask the students the following 

questions: 

@ Why did Jan behave as she did when she was younger? 
(Promise of reward) 


@ Why did Charlie work so hard at his studying? (Threat of 
punishment) 

@ Why did Jan and Charlie change their behavior? (/t no 
longer made sense to them.) 

@ Do you think that their new behavior might lead to con- 
flicts with their parents? 

As a result of this activity each student should be able to state 

what he thinks would be the best solution to each problem. 


To demonstrate that the differences between the child’s world 
and the parent’s world may lead to conflict, especially if the 
family members do not understand each other, have the stu- 
dents enact the following conflict situations: 

®@ Katie wants to join her friends in collecting for UNICEF 
this Halloween. Her parents feel that this is a waste of time. 

© Tommy enjoys being bused to school. His parents are wor- 
ried about his safety and would like to have him transferred 
to another school in their own neighborhood. 

® Dick plays his banjo at church services. His parents feel 
that this is disrespectful. 

@ Alice volunteers to help a neighborhood group clean up a 
dirty street. Her parents object to this. Since they pay taxes, 
they feel that the city should keep the neighborhood clean. 

@ Pat, age sixteen, wants to use the family car to go out on 
a date. His parents feel that this would be dangerous. 

@ Andrew wants to study acting. His parents want him to 
study carpentry. 

@ Bette wants to go to the movies with Doug. Her mother 
disapproves of Doug. 

@ Diane wants to become an engineer. Her parents want her 
to become a nurse. 

After each scene has been presented, ask the students the 

following questions: 

@ What was the cause of conflict in this family? 

@ How might this conflict have been avoided? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 

how each family might solve their conflict. 


STORIES 


THE BOY WHO ALWAYS ASKED WHY 
by Jeanne Stoner 


Tommy was a little boy who was always asking questions: Why 
does the rain fall down instead of up? Why can you see the light- 
ning before you hear thunder? Why can birds fly? Why can’t people 
fly? Why? Why? Why? 

Some people thought that Tommy was a nuisance, but his 
mother always said it was a good and healthy thing for a child to 
be curious and ask questions. “That is the way people learn,” she 
said. 

Tommy’s mother never got tired of answering Tommy’s ques- 
tions, and if she could not answer one, she encouraged Tommy to 
try to find the answer himself. 

One day Tommy’s mother and father had a good laugh when the 
little boy tried an experiment. Tommy thought it took Lulu, their 
neighbor’s goose, much too long to hatch out little geese from the 
eggs she was sitting on. He knew that Lulu kept the eggs warm with 
her body. He said to himself: I am a lot bigger than Lulu, and a 
lot warmer. If I sit on Lulu’s eggs, why can’t I hatch out the little 
geese faster than Lulu? Of course, Tommy didn’t know that he 
would have to sit on Lulu’s eggs night and day for weeks. 

That evening Tommy’s mother called and called for him to come 
home for supper, but Tommy did not come. The family went out 
to look for him. Tommy’s father heard a lot of noise coming from 
the neighbor’s barn. He poked his head in the door, and there was 
Lulu, scolding and fussing and hissing at Tommy, and there was 
Tommy curled up on a nest of hay in the corner of the barn. 

“Good heavens, boy! Are you sick?” asked Tommy’s father. 

“Oh no, father, I’m fine. I’m just trying to hatch Lulu’s eggs 
faster for her. She’s so slow,” said Tommy. 

When father heard Tommy’s idea, he laughed so hard he scared 
Lulu right out of the barn. Then father said, “Well, from all the 
noise Lulu’s been making, I’d say she’d rather take care of her own 
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eggs. Good heavens, boy, do you want to stay out here on that nest 
for several weeks?” 

“For several weeks?” stammered Tommy. ““No—no, I don’t.” 
And he got up and followed his father home to supper. 

At the supper table Father told the family how Tommy was 
trying to help Lulu. Mother had to laugh too. 

“Tommy, you’re always trying to find out how to do things 
better. Poor Lulu only knows how to lay eggs and hatch out little 
geese. You'd better leave her to her job. You can do many things. 
You can think and wonder and find out why and discover. I think 
you're better at hatching out ideas in your head than at hatching 
out little geese from eggs.” 

Tommy’s mother was right. All the time that Tommy was grow- 
ing up, that is what he did—he hatched out ideas, one after 
another. He kept on wondering why things were so and how he 
could make them better. 

When he was grown, he watched and studied how electricity 
works, and he found lots of things that it could do for people. He 
tried one way and he tried another, and he kept on trying until he 
found a way to make light bulbs that glow with electricity. Because 
he worked so hard, our houses and schools and cities can be 
brightly lighted even in the middle of the night. 

He tried this and he tried that, until he found a way to make a 
phonograph. Because he did this, we can hear music and songs over 
and over again on records. 

Tommy tried this and tried that, and he found a way to show 
moving pictures. Because he did, we can enjoy movies today. 

The little boy who always wanted to know why worked hard— 
not because he wanted to be richer, but because he wanted to make 
the world a more comfortable place for all of us. The little boy who 
always wanted to know why grew up to be a great inventor. His 
name was Thomas Alva Edison. 


OWEN BOYD’S CHOICE 
by Leon Trachtman 


Owen Boyd’s father called to Owen in his basement workshop 
and asked him to come up to the living room. Owen came and sat 
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down in the cane-bottomed chair, facing his parents. All three sat 
in silence for a long moment. Finally Mrs. Boyd spoke. 

“We just have to settle this problem. What ever will we do?” 

Mr. Boyd just shook his head as if to say, What is there to do? 

Then Owen spoke. 

“Why do you look like that, Father? You act as if something 
terrible were happening. Really, there’s no problem. There’s noth- 
ing wrong.” 

“Nothing wrong?” said Mrs. Boyd. 

“Nothing,’’ said Owen. “I’m nineteen years old. I’m healthy and 
happy. And I know what kind of work I’d like to spend my life 
doing.” 

“Owen,” said Mr. Boyd, “I know we’ve been all through this 
before, but I have to say it again. Your great-grandfather—my 
grandfather—was a poor and simple farmer. He worked ten hours 
a day on his farm . . . and then he worked extra hours at the grist 
mill to earn a few more pennies. He spent his life working. And 
do you know why?” 

“Yes, Father, I know why. So that your father could go to 
college.” 

“Right. My father was the first of the Boyds to go to college. He 
went to State University with the little money his father had saved. 
And he had to work nights all the years he was in college. He 
graduated as an engineer.” 

“T think that’s fine, Father. I really admire my great-grandfather 
for all he did. And your father wanted more than anything to be 
an engineer . . . and that’s what he did.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Boyd, ‘“‘and then in my turn I went to college.” 

“And became a lawyer,’’ Owen added, “‘because that’s what you 
wanted to do.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Boyd. “And just as my father expected that I 
would go to college, your mother and I expect that you will go to 
college and choose the work you want to do.” 

“But I know what work I want to do, Father. And I don’t have 
to go-to college to do it. I want to be a metal craftsman. Going to 
college won’t help me do that.” 

“But why do you want to be just a metal craftsman?” 

“Father,” said Owen, “why do you want to be just a lawyer? I 
want to be a metal craftsman for a lot of reasons. I want to work 


with my hands. I want to see the results of my work. I want to 
create beautiful things. Mr. Baily has seen my work and says that 
I have a talent for it. Besides that, he’s sure it will sell. He’s so sure 
that he wants me to come and work at his shop.” 

“Owen, Owen,” said Mrs. Boyd. 

“Mother, would you rather have me a miserable lawyer or a 
happy metalsmith?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd said nothing. They stood up and walked out 
of the room. Owen stood and began to follow them. Then he 
stopped. 

No use trying to explain, he thought. He turned and went back 
to his basement workshop. 

He sat down at the workbench. His acetylene torch was turned 
down and its orange flame flickered slowly. Red, blue, and green 
stones lay in dishes at the back of the bench. Strips of gold solder 
lay on an asbestos plate. 

Owen sighed and began to work. Soon after he started, his 
parents came and stood silently at the workshop door. They 
watched him pick up the half-finished ring he was working on. 

He carefully chose a file and began to smooth the bumpy place 
where he had soldered the ring. He filed with long, smooth, careful 
strokes. After a few minutes he touched the ring lovingly and 
smiled. Then he slipped it over a mandril to round it to the proper 
size. He tapped the ring with a light and gentle touch. Then he 
slipped it off the mandril and looked again. It was just right. 

He turned on the switch of his polishing machine. The brushes 
whirred as Owen held the ring to them. From a dull, brownish 
color the metal slowly changed to bright, clear gold. Finally the 
polishing was done. Owen looked at the ring with pride. He had 
done a good job. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd had been watching the whole time. It was 
the first time they had really seen how much Owen loved working 
with metal. They looked at each other and smiled. They did not 
have to say anything. They understood each other. 

“Owen,” said Mr. Boyd, “we want to apologize to you.” 

“Apologize?” said Owen. “Why?” 

“For not understanding. We have been watching you at work, 
and now we think we can understand why you love metalwork. 
Watching you has taught us something. It has taught us that we 


should not try to make you do what we think you should want to 
do. I like being a lawyer. But there is no reason why you should 
want to be a lawyer. Or a doctor. Or an engineer. Or anything else 
we might like. You have discovered what you want to do. It is 
something you do well. It is something you love.” 

Mrs. Boyd smiled. ‘“‘Since you were little, Owen, we have tried 
to teach you to make your own decisions. And now, when you 
really did make a decision of your own, we tried to stop you. And 
we were wrong.” 

Owen smiled at his parents. Then he picked up the ring he had 
just finished. ““Do you think this would fit you, Mother?” 


LEARNING TO CHOOSE 
by Jan Gleiter 


“That does it!’ said Jeff as he came into the house. “I’m not 
going to school anymore!” 

Jeffs mother looked at him in surprise. “Oh, you’re not?’’ she 
said. “How come?” 

“Harold’s brother got a job at the gas station. He makes so much 
money he’s going to buy a car. And he didn’t even go to high 
school!” 

“Well, Jeff,” said his mother, “I don’t think there are any gas 
stations that will hire an eight-year-old boy. And how do you know 
you would want to work there for the rest of your life?” 

“T know Id rather fill up gas tanks than do arithmetic, any day!” 
Jeff replied. 

His mother smiled. “And after you fill the tank, how will you 
make change?” 

“Gee, Mom, I can add and subtract. You don’t need that fancy 
stuff to make change.” 

Jeffs mother laughed. “‘After seeing your last report card I don’t 
know whether you can add or subtract! Besides, you don’t just sell 
gas at a gas station. Can you fix an engine? You have to learn a 
lot to do that.” 

“O.K.,” said Jeff, ““why can’t I go to a school where I could learn 
just about cars? Why do I have to learn about cities and rivers and 
planets? That won’t help me in a gas station!” 
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“Maybe not,” replied his mother. “But let me tell you about 
myself. When I was eight I wanted to be a dancer. And when I was 
ten I was sure I should be a doctor. Then when I was fifteen I 
wanted to teach. I sure changed my mind a lot! And that’s one good 
thing about school. You can change your mind. You don’t just 
learn to read and count. You also find out what you want to learn 
more about. And you learn how to choose.” 

Jeff thought a minute. “I don’t need to learn how to choose. It’s 
easy. You just decide what you like best.” 

“Tt’s not quite that easy,” said his mother. “But let’s talk more 
while we have lunch. You can choose what you want to eat. Would 
you like a cheese sandwich or an albacore sandwich?” 

“How can I choose?” said Jeff. “I don’t even know what a—a 
—albacore is!” 
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“That’s right, Jeff,” said his mother. “And a sandwich isn’t as 
important as a job. But you want to choose a job without knowing 
what other jobs are like!’ 

She smiled. “Albacore is tuna fish. That’s easy to learn. Now you 
can choose. But before you choose a job you'd better learn about 
some different ones. You can’t decide what’s best unless you know 
what you’re choosing between!” 

“Mom, I just thought of something,” said Jeff. ““Last summer I 
played first base on the baseball team. One day the coach put me 
in as catcher. And I liked catching even better!’ 

“See?” His mother smiled. “School is sort of like that. You can 
find out about lots of things. Maybe you’ll find out you like arith- 
metic even better than cars.” 

Jeff laughed. “That would sure be a surprise!” he said. 








COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 


Student Text 
Picture Spread We Learn About 
pp. 142-143 fete A. What you are now is a result of your 
own discoveries, what you have learned 
Case Study Steve Learns in from your parents and others, and the 
Many Ways choices you have made. 
pp. 144-145 p. 268/1 
Episode Daydreams 
pp. 146-149 pp. 270-271/1 
B. As you grow up, you will make more 
discoveries about yourself and the world 
around you that will increase the number 
of your choices and shape your decisions. 
Recording 
What Do You Want to Be When You 
Grow Up? 
p. 271/2 


C. Because a person’s environment is always 
changing and because he is always learning 
new things, he never stops growing. 


Problems Book aS 


When | Grow Up ‘oe sor 


p. 61 p. 267/2 

We Learn from Many Sources 

p. 62 p. 268/2 Summary: Your ‘choices, hopes, beliefs, 
We Keep on Learning — Beas and abilities shape what you will become 
p. 63 p.271/3 © aes when you grow up. 





We Dream about Our Future : 
p. 64 p. 2714/7 
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ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Time See A-2: Problems Book 
Orientation 


Research See A-1: Student Text 
Orientation 


See B-5: Stories and Poems 
See B-10: Stories and Poems 


See C-5: Community 
Resources 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Poem: How We Become What 
Poems We Become pp. 267/3 


See A-6: Other 


Creative 
Writing 
ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Paint pictures of new 
discoveries p. 268/7 


Story: Barnaby Jonathan 
Jones. p. 269/5 

Story: Billy Grows Up 
p. 270/10 


Poem: Jimmy’s Special Place 


p. 270/11 


Art: Draw pictures of 
occupations p. 268/3 
Art: Construct collages of 
advances in knowledge 
p. 269/6 

Art: Draw pictures of 
beautified areas 
pp. 269-270/8 

Art: See B-10: Stories and 


Biographical sketches 
p. 271/4 


See C-5: Community 
Resources 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 


Game: “What Have | 
Discovered?” p. 267/4 


Review: Attitudes and 
beliefs pp. 267-268/5 
Discussion: When beliefs 
conflict with desires or 
expected behavior 
p. 268/6 


Poems 


Neighborhood walk: Find 
environmental problems 
p. 269/7 


Situation: Environment may 
limit awareness 
pp. 268-269/4 

Review: Sources of beliefs 
and attitudes p. 270/9 





Speaker: Learning continues 
through life p. 271/5 


Field trip: Historical museum 
p. 271/6 
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CHAPTER 19: We Learn About 
the World 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter represents the culmination of the entire year’s 
work. It illustrates that everyone has some aspirations about what 
kind of person he wants to become when he grows up. The chapter 
reviews all the ideas that have been generated during the preceding 
chapters about the forces that shape one’s personality, one’s 
choices, one’s career ambitions, one’s self-image, and one’s concern 
for and interest in society. While you will be covering career choice, 
make sure that you do not emphasize this concept to the exclusion 
of the other aspects of growing up that are reviewed in this chapter. 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ike TRG pOem gcse renter eect cerecaet cco ree A-3 
Text, “We Learn About the World” ................ A-1 

2, TRG Sart sscccs Beale Re etce ease th ne sees tene ne euler A-7 
: UR Gi reviewsvienmet tester. esses. erat erento A-6 
3: EBS aw hentliGrows Up mereer eee A-2 
DRG 5 POC errr etes tert ees site se te sce cone eee scesuceessencace A-3 

4. Text, “Steve Learns in Many Ways’’................ B-1 
5) ERGs StOryiceccescsctesreeteceesteon ecco eos sece rons cceceesst B-5 
PB, “We Learn from Many Sources” .............. B-2 

ERGs preparetomcollacespemeeserecs eee ete: B-6 

6. TERG, Collagesir 2 ciee cvsre.tcosees Steet tese oe cme e eee ss B-6 
TRG, prepare for neighborhood walk .............. B-7 

Te (ERGY neighborhoodswalkeeseesesees teens B-7 
8. TRG story ee ee B-10 
RG, ‘poem :c:53.<. 0% vacroeonune aeons ee eesaceee B-11 

ORGY prepareton speakeneeee eer C-5 

S). ext, DaydreamSmecnc crore re eee C-1 
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PB; -“WeiKeep! On! Learning) tere crceesseesoeee sree C-3 
10. Records, ‘““What Do You Want to Be When 


You Grow: Up) iiecereceeeccescomenscsseenrensnres C-2 
11; ATRG,, speakers. ce. .ccte esc cee eeecrsene eeanee C-5 
D2, PB, ‘““We Dream About Our Future” ............... C-7 
Vocabulary 

attitudes environment 

beliefs experience 

career feelings 

choices ideas 

decisions occupation 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: What you are now is a result of your own discover- 
ies, what you have learned from your parents and others, and the 
choices you have made. 


1. 


LS 


- 


To demonstrate the many and exciting ways people can learn 
today, have the students study the pictures ““We Learn About 
the World,” on pages 142 and 143 of their text. Then ask each 
student to compare his life and sources of learning with those 
illustrated in the pictures. Lead a class discussion about how 
sources of learning help make a person what he is. Point out 
that they influence his career choice, his feelings, his beliefs, 
and his attitudes. Then ask the students, “In planning your 
future, is it enough to just want to have a job when you grow 
up? Why, or why not?” 

As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 
categories other than occupational that they need to consider as 
they grow up. 


To help the students understand that their knowledge of the 
world will increase the number of opportunities they will have 
to choose what jobs to hold, how to act toward other people, 
and how to spend their spare time, have them complete exer- 
cise 19-A in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate how learning and knowledge help make a person 

what he is and make decisions about what he wants to be, read 

to the class the poem “How We Become What We Become,” 

on page 271. 

Then discuss the following questions: 

@ How does the baby learn to look, taste, and touch? 

© How does this help him? (He /earns to identify his parents 
and to talk, eat, laugh, and so on.) 

@ What kind of decision is the little boy by the seashore 
making? 

@ Will the little girl’s dreams help her decide what she will 
be when she is grown? How? 


@ What kind of dreams would you have if you were at the 
seashore or in the forest? 

Have the students draw pictures of their favorite portion of 
the poem and tell why they like that part. The class can then 
discuss how things they have learned helped them decide what 
to draw and what to discuss about their pictures. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to tell how 
they learn from parents, school, other people, observations of the 
world around them, and daydreams. 


To demonstrate that as a person grows up he discovers many 
things about himself and the world, have the students play the 
game “What Have I Discovered?’’ Divide the class into two 
teams and have each team give itself a name. The first person 
on team 1 should answer the question “What have I discov- 
ered?” by naming a word beginning with an a that he has 
learned within the last year and telling what it means. (Stu- 
dents may want to use words they listed in their Social 
Sciences Alphabet Book, Long-Term Activity, pages 250 
through 251.) The first person on team 2 then names and 
defines another new word that begins with a. The second 
person on team | should name a word that begins with 5b. If 
the second person can’t think of a word that begins with 5, he 
loses his turn and the second person on team 2 should name 
and define a word. Team 1 cannot start on the letter c unless 
its third member can think of a word beginning with 5b. If the 
third team member can’t think of a word on the second try, 
someone else from that team can help him out. However, a 
team can lose only one turn per letter; if no one on the team 
can think of a word for the letter on their second turn, they 
should think of a word for the next letter on the next turn. The 
first team to think of a word for every letter of the alphabet 
wins. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to review 
many of the new ideas that have been learned. 


To show that what a person is now is in part a result of his 
attitudes and beliefs, you can review with the students some 
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of the following attitudes and beliefs studied in Unit One: 
good and bad, fair and unfair, willing to share and unwilling 
to share, hardworking and lazy, honest and dishonest, and so 
on. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to draw 
a picture of an action that might be the result of one of these 
beliefs that he especially values; these pictures can be displayed 
under the title “Our Beliefs Help Make Us What We Are.” 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity the students may 
discuss or cite situations from their personal experiences in 
which some of their beliefs have conflicted with what they 
wanted to do or with how they have been told to act. For this 
discussion, you may want to review some of the “Beliefs Af- 
fect Behavior” vignettes in Chapter 3, pages 58 through 60. 


To understand how discoveries change a person’s mind about 
other things, the students can paint pictures about something 
they have recently learned. Some ideas that might be pictured: 
how different families live; different environments; different 
jobs; new kinds of transportation; banking; different kinds of 
money; solving problems; buying and selling goods. Put these 
pictures in a display called ““New Discoveries Change My 
Ideas About the World.” 

After the pictures have been completed, each student should be 
able to describe one of his pictures, explaining how an idea of 
his was changed by something he recently learned. 


Major Idea B: As you grow up, you will make more discoveries 
about yourself and the world around you that will increase the 
number of your choices and will shape your decisions. 


1. 
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To demonstrate that we learn many different things in many 
different ways, have the students study the illustrations “Steve 
Learns in Many Ways,” on pages 144 and 145 in their text. 
They should compare Steve’s experiences with their own. 
Then have them discuss significant experiences they have had, 
such as their first day at school or watching a dramatic event 
on television. Ask them how these experiences may affect the 
rest of their lives. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to name 
several different kinds of experiences that can greatly influence 
them. 


To help the students understand that the more information 
they have about the world around them, the more choices they 
have available in making decisions, have them complete exer- 
cise 19-B in their Problems Book. 


To help the students understand that new discoveries increase 

the number of choices a person has about what he wants to 

become, ask them to draw pictures of some occupations they 

have learned about in the past year. These pictures might be 

displayed under the title “Occupations We Have Learned 

About This Year.” In discussing the pictures, ask the students 

the following questions: 

@ What kind of work does a person in this occupation do? 

@ Where did you learn about this occupation? 

@ Would you like this to be your occupation? 

@ Would you like to work in an occupation shown in any of 
the other drawings? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list at 

least four occupations that they have learned about in the past 

year of study. 


To illustrate how new discoveries increase the number of 

choices a person has about what he wants to become, tell the 

students a story based on the following idea: 
Kan-tsu is growing up in a small village. He does not go to 
school and has never traveled farther than a few miles. His 
father is a rice farmer and so are all his neighbors. Kan-tsu 
often helps his father in the family rice paddy. The other 
members of the family help too—Kan-tsu’s two brothers 
and his sisters. The neighbor children help their fathers too. 

Then ask the students the following questions: 

@ What do you think Kan-tsu will become when he grows 
up? (Probably a rice farmer) 

@ Why do you think he will be a rice farmer? (Kan-tsu does 
not know about any other kinds of work.) 


@ Why doesn’t Kan-tsu know about any other kinds of work? 
(He doesn’t learn about different occupations in school; he 
has never seen any other kinds of work.) 

@ What are some ways that you have learned about different 
kinds of work? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that the number of our choices is widened by our oppor- 

tunity to discover more about the world. 


To illustrate how the interests one develops early in life can 

affect his future career choice, read the story “Barnaby Jona- 

than Jones” (page 272) to the students. Then use the following 

questions to guide a class discussion: 

® How did Barnaby’s interests as a boy influence his choice 
of a career? 

® Can you think of other kinds of interests children might 
have that could influence their later career choice? 

© Do the interests people have as children always lead to a 
career choice in later years? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to compile 

lists of general kinds of interests people have (for example: 

reading books) and suggest a number of potential careers 

related to that interest (librarian, writer, teacher, and so on). 


To further understanding that new knowledge shapes the way 

we live and the environment we live in, have the students 

construct collages by pasting words, pictures, photographs, or 

their own drawings onto a large sheet of construction paper. 

The collages might illustrate the following statements: 

® Scientific knowledge has allowed us to travel to the moon, 
to fly across the country in a short period of time, to have 
transistor radios, to watch television. 

®@ Medical knowledge has helped us to have fewer colds, to 
prevent smallpox and polio, to give people new hearts and 
kidneys, and to live longer. 

®@ Knowledge about pollution may help us to clean the air 
and water. 

© Knowledge about farming may help us feed more hungry 
people. 


® Knowledge about people from different backgrounds may 
help us to be friends with the whole “family of man.” (You 
may want to use the book Family of Man as a reference.) 
You may want to display your students’ collages on a bulletin 
board entitled “Knowledge Makes Changes in Our Lives.” 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to inter- 
pret their collages in terms of the preceding statements. 


To demonstrate that some of a person’s decisions will be 

shaped by his knowledge of the environment and his feelings 

about it, take the students for a walk around the school neigh- 
borhood and make a list of the environmental problems they 
see. The problems can be classified by geographic areas 

(around the school, in the park, around factories and stores, 

in the street, and around houses). When they return to class, 

the students should discuss the following questions: 

@ What are the problems you saw and why should we worry 
about them? (Air pollution: hurts our eyes, our health. Clut- 
tered streets: people do not want to stay in ugly places.) 

® What can be done to bring about a solution to each of these 
problems? 

@ Who can make the better decision about solving such prob- 
lems—a person who has seen the neighborhood or one who 
has not seen it? 

@ If the mayor of the city has not visited the neighborhood, 
how can we describe the conditions to him? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to under- 

stand the differences between decisions based on knowledge 

and decisions based on hearsay. 


To illustrate how knowledge of the environment may shape 
decisions that people will make, have the students cut out 
newspaper pictures of places in the city that are in need of 
improvement. After studying these pictures, each student 
should select one picture and prepare a drawing to show how 
the area could be beautified. Discuss the students’ drawings 
by asking such questions as the following: 

@ What is the purpose of studying the photograph? (Jo find 

out the facts about the area) 
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® If you had not seen the photograph, could you have drawn 
your picture? 

@ If someone else had taken the photograph, would he have 
photographed the same things? (ot necessarily. For exam- 
ple, a person who wished to deny the existence of bad condi- 
tions might photograph only the pleasant areas.) 

@ What is the importance of your drawing? 

Are all the drawings alike? Why not? 

@ What is the difference between the photographs and the 
drawings? (The photographs are factual and show the area 
as it is now, the drawings show plans for the future.) 


As a result the students should be able to make a chart entitled 


“Our City’s Environment—What We Know and What We 
Need to Know to Solve Problems.” 


To demonstrate that the information a person has about the 
world around him comes from many different sources, review 
activity B-S in Chapter 3, page 155. 


To illustrate the fact that the more information a person has 

about the world around him, the more choices he has available 

in making decisions, read the class “Billy Grows Up,” on 

pages 273 through 274. Then ask the following questions: 

@ What did Billy learn in school? (How to read) 

®@ How did Billy learn about the clock factory? (His father 
worked there; Billy visited there.) 

® How did Billy learn about trains? (He asked the trainmen 
questions.) 

® How did Billy learn about airplanes? (By reading about 
them, by visiting an airport) 

®@ How did Billy’s interest in airplanes affect him as he grew 
up? (He wanted to work in an airplane factory.) 

® How did the information Billy was getting help him to 
grow up? (Because he knew about more things, he had more 
information on which to base his decisions.) 

After the discussion the students should be able to create a 

picture series illustrating the various occupations Billy learned 

about as he grew up. 


11. 


To help the students understand that even today there are 
many people whose limited experiences narrow their choices 
for the future, read them the poem “Jimmy’s Special Place.” 
Then discuss with the class such questions as the following: 
@ What was the building like where Jimmy lived? 

What problems did Jimmy’s family have? 

Where did Jimmy go to find answers for his questions? 
Why was the library such an important place for Jimmy? 
How might the time Jimmy spends in the library today 
affect his future? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to identify 
personal experiences that enlarged their abilities and prepared 
them for the future. 


Major Idea C: Because a person’s environment is always changing 


1. 


and because he is always learning new things, he never stops grow- 
ing. 


To demonstrate how daydreams can be related to what kind 

of person one becomes, have the students study the episode, 

“Daydreams,” on pages 146 through 149 of their text. Discuss 

whether their dreams are similar or different from those 

shown. Then point out that the daydreams a person has— 

along with his own characteristics—affect the kind of person 

he will become, asking the following questions: 

@ Are you strong? weak? kind to others? unkind to others? 

®@ Do you want to work for the neighborhood? the city? the 

state? Why? Why not? 

Are you hardworking, or do you take it easy? 

Are you curious about new ideas? 

Do you want to know about the world? 

Is your world the whole universe, or the little community 

in which you live? 

@ Would you like to be a father or mother someday? If so, 
what kind of family would you want? 

The answers should be listed on the chalkboard. The students 

may conclude that every person has a little part of many 

qualities inside himself and that not every part of himself is 

either all good or all bad. 


As a result of this discussion the students should be able to list 
a number of things they can do to help themselves become the 
best possible persons as they grow up. 


To discover even as early as six or seven years of age, there 
are many things one can begin thinking about that will influ- 
ence one’s life when grown, the students can listen to the re- 
corded story for Chapter 19. 


To discover that the information you acquire may support 
existing choices rather than open up new alternatives, the 
students can complete exercise 19-C in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate that because a person’s environment is always 
changing and because he is always learning new things, he 
never stops growing, read to the students one or more short 
biographical sketches of famous Americans such as the fol- 


lowing: 

@ George Washington Carver e@ Abraham Lincoln 
e Benjamin Franklin e Theodore Roosevelt 
@ John F. Kennedy @ Maria Tallchief 


e Martin Luther King 

(A short list is provided in the Bibliography. Many children’s 

libraries have extensive selections that would be appropriate.) 

Then ask the following questions: 

@ What was there in the story that indicated that this person 
was learning new ideas even after he or she became an 
adult? 

@ What contribution did this person make to his fellow men? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to explain 

what they learned from each of the biographical sketches that 

will help them grow up to become better people. 


To reinforce the above activity, the students might invite to 
class an older person who is living a rich life in which he 
continually finds new learning experiences. (Sometimes such 
information can be provided by organizations such as a 


senior citizens club.) Have students discuss these questions: 
@ What have you learned from your visitor? 

© Do you know any other older people who are still learning? 
@ Would you like to be like them when you grow up? 


6. To discover how one’s physical environment changes as time 
passes, and how it affects the way people live, the students 
should visit the local historical museum, where they can study 
the physical environment in which people lived many years 
ago. When the class returns from their field trip, they should 
separate into three groups. Each group should create happy 
and sad stories about the influence of the physical environ- 
ment on the quality of life. The first group should make up 
stories about the past; the second group, about the present; 
and the third group, about the future. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to draw 
pictures showing the effect of the physical environment on the 
quality of life in the past, present, and future. 


7. To demonstrate that your choices, hopes, and abilities shape 
what you will become when you grow up, have the students 
complete exercise 19-D in their Problems Book. 


STORIES AND POEMS 


HOW WE BECOME WHAT WE BECOME 
by Leon Trachtman 


Baby looks and tastes and touches, 
Plays with rattle, spoon, and cup. 
All this learning helps him choose 
What he will be when he grows up. 


Little boy, who looks for seashells 
On the sandhills by the sea, 

Is deciding, as he wanders, 

On the kind of man he’ll be. 
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Little girl explores the forest, 
Dreams, upon a mossy throne, 
Dreams that help her to discover 
What she’ll be when she is grown. 


In the schoolroom children learn 
Of other times and distant places; 
Learn to understand the ways 

Of different men of different races. 


All these lessons that we learn, 
All this knowledge that we own, 
Helps us choose the sort of people 
We will be when we are grown. 


All we see and hear and feel— 

All we learn from near and far— 

Helps to shape our thoughts and actions, 
Helps to make us what we are. 


So try to learn from everything 
And everybody that you see. 
They'll help you to become the best 
And wisest person you can be. 


BARNABY JONATHAN JONES 
by Jeanne Stoner 


“Barnaby Jonathan Jones, what ever am I going to do with 
you?” 

Barnaby’s mother was not very happy with him. 

Barnaby’s mother had just had a very bad surprise. She had just 
found out about Barnaby’s ant collection. Barnaby had forgotten 
to put a lid on the jar. 
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“Gosh, Mom, I’m sorry,” said Barnaby. And he picked up the 
nearest ant and pushed it back into the jar. 

“Barnaby, I want you to get those ants out of the house,” said 
Mother. 

“Oh, Mom, I’m letting them build a town in this jar. See, I have 
dirt in it and food and everything ants need. The ants can live in 
there, and I can watch how they work. They won’t get out again. 
Please let me keep them, Mom.” 

“Well, all right, Barnaby, but I do wish you’d warn me about 
what you’re bringing home to keep. I just never know what I’m 
going to find in this house anymore.” 

And that was the truth, because Barnaby Jonathan Jones just 
loved animals. He was always bringing some kind of animal home. 
If Barnaby found a turtle in the pond, he brought it home. If 
Barnaby found a lost kitten, he brought it home. If Barnaby found 
a baby bird that had fallen from its nest, he brought it home. And 
Barnaby was always finding something. Mother said sometimes 
their house was like a zoo. 

Barnaby liked to take care of animals, and he knew how to take 
care of them. If Barnaby found an animal he didn’t know how to 
take care of, he went to the library and found a book that told him 
how. Barnaby was so good at taking care of animals that he could 
mend a bird’s broken wing. He could take a splinter out of a 
puppy’s paw so that it wouldn’t have to limp anymore. Everyone 
in the neighborhood said that Barnaby was almost as good as an 
animal doctor. 

And that made Barnaby feel very good, because an animal doc- 
tor was just what he wanted to be. 

As Barnaby grew, and grew, and grew, he learned more and 
more and more about taking care of animals. He read everything 
he could find about animals. When he was old enough, he went to 
college and learned even more about taking care of sick animals 
and how to help them. 

Now Mother no longer said, ‘““Barnaby Jonathan Jones, what- 
ever am I going to do with you?” 

She said, “Barnaby Jonathan Jones, I’m very proud of you.” 
Because now he was Barnaby Jonathan Jones, the animal doctor. 


BILLY GROWS UP 
by Dorothy Senesh 


Billy Wood lived in a small town named Spring Hill. His parents 
sometimes took him to visit a big city about fifty miles away. But 
Billy was always glad to get back home. He thought Spring Hill 
must be the prettiest town in the world. 

The main part of town was shaped like a big square. Around all 
four sides of the square were the stores and offices of Spring Hill. 
The inside of the town square was a big park with trees and 
benches. Right in the center of the square was the big courthouse. 

This was one of Billy’s favorite spots. On Saturday afternoons 
he liked to sit on the courthouse steps and feed the pigeons. Some- 
times the big clock on the top of the courthouse bonged the hour 
while he was sitting there. He laughed as the pigeons fluttered in 
fright. People all over town could hear the clock bong the hours. 

Every school morning when the big courthouse clock struck 
seven times, Billy’s mother called him. She would always say, 
“Billy Wood, open your eyes. It’s seven o’clock and time to rise.” 

Most of the time Billy was already awake when his mother 
called. He loved to hear the clock strike. He especially liked to hear 
the clock at noon. Then it would strike twelve times—bong.. . 
bons ODS a: 

There was a good reason for Billy’s interest in clocks. His father 
worked in the Spring Hill Clock Factory. Mr. Wood often told 
Billy about the different kinds of clocks he helped to make. 

“Dad, I’m going to work there with you when I grow up,” Billy 
would often say. ““What fun it would be to make cuckoo clocks.” 

And Billy’s father would always reply, “Work hard in school, 
son. That will help you decide about the kind of job you want.” 

Billy had quite a long walk to school. It was on the opposite side 
of town. But he always left early enough so that he wouldn’t be late. 
To get to school he walked through the town square past the 
courthouse. Then he turned onto the street that went past the 
railroad station. He always looked at the station clock when he 
went by. If he was a little late, he would run the rest of the way 
to school. 


From the first grade up, Billy had always liked school. He 
especially liked learning to read. During all of fourth grade, he had 
never been late. 

One day his father said, “Billy, your mother and I think you’ve 
earned a reward for never being late for school. Go look on the 
back porch.” 

Billy ran out to the porch and found a bright-red bicycle. He was 
delighted. Now he could ride to school. 

Now that he was older, his parents said he didn’t have to come 
right home from school. Sometimes he would ride out to the edge 
of town to the clock factory where his father worked. Other times 
he would go to the library and check out several books. 

Gradually he got into the habit of riding over to the train station 
to watch the four-o’clock train come into Spring Hill. He began to 
ask questions of the conductor and the engineer. After a while the 
men would call out every time they saw Billy, “Well, there’s the 
lad who wants to be a trainman.” 

Billy just laughed. But he thought to himself, Yes, I would like 
to work on a train. Then I could see many of the places I’ve been 
reading about. He still loved Spring Hill, but he began to dream 
about the many exciting sights he would visit someday. 

As he grew older, Billy began to read about the many different 
kinds of work people did. If he became a fireman, he could still live 
in Spring Hill. If he became a miner or a fisherman, he would have 
to live somewhere else. But he was not sure what kind of job he 
wanted when he grew up. 

One day he read a book about airplanes. Then he went back to 
the library to get another book about airplanes. Soon Billy was 
begging his father to take him to visit the big city airport. Then he 
wanted to ride in a jet. 

As the months and years went by, Billy never lost his interest 
in airplanes. One day during his last year in high school, he came 
home all smiles. 

“Guess what, Dad. My teacher has a brother who works in an 
airplane factory. He thinks he can get me a job there for the 
summer. What do you think?” 

“Well, I think that’s a fine idea, son,”” Mr. Wood replied. “There 
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are many ways to find out about a job. You can read books about 
it. Or you can talk to other people who work at it. But there’s only 
one way to know if you'll like the job—by trying it yourself.” 

Mr. Wood shook hands with his son. He had a feeling that Billy 
would really make his dream come true. He wanted to help build 
faster and safer airplanes. The summer job in the plane factory was 
the beginning. 


JIMMY’S SPECIAL PLACE 
by Charles George 


The building 

where Jimmy lived was tall 
and many families 

just like Jimmy’s 

lived in rooms that were small 
and cold. 

But the library was warm 

and big enough for every book 
to have a special place. 


And Jimmy went there every day. 
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There were so many 

money problems 

for Jimmy’s Mom and Dad 

they had no time 

for all the questions 

Jimmy or his sisters had. 

But the library books 

stayed open 

and Jimmy found the answers inside. 


He found more answers every day. 


The noise 

from Jimmy’s street 

made him dream 

of crashing cars, 

sirens, and a spanking 

when he tried to sleep. 

But at the library it was quiet 
and Jimmy read stories 

that ended in peace. 


Stories and poems a lot like this one 
you can find there every day. 
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Wishes, Wishes 


Words by Music by 
Leon E. Trachtman Winnifred J. Wise 
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(Boys) 3. A soft new base-ball glove is wished for bya wide-eyed boy. (Girls) A 
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6. “Fields where li-lies grow, moun-tain 
7.“Green and quiet places, woods where 
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Chap. 4: pp. 69-70/C-8, p. 70/C-9 
Chap. 5: p. 77/B-6, pp. 77-78/B-7 
Chap. 7: p. 108/B-9 

Chap. 14: p. 204/A-8, p. 204/A-9, 
p. 204/A-10, p. 204/A-11, 

pp. 204-205 /A-12 

Chap. 16: p. 233/B-S5, p. 233/B-6, 
p. 234/C-3 

Chap. 18: p. 255/A-1, p. 255/A-2, 
p. 255/A-3, p. 256/A-8, p. 257/B-1, 
p. 257/B-2, p. 257/B-3, p. 257/C-1, 
p. 257/C-2, pp. 257-258/C-3, 

p. 258/C-4, pp. 258-259/C-5, 

p. 259/C-6 

Chap. 19: p. 267/A-1, p. 267/A-2, 
pp. 267-268/A-S, p. 268/A-6 


Chap. 2: p. 40/A-8 

Chap. 3: p. 53/A-1, p. 53/A-2, 

p. 54/A-3, p. 54/A-4, p. 54/A-S, 

p. 54/A-6, p. 55/B-2, p. 55/B-4, 

p. 55/B-S, p. 56/B-6, p. 56/B-8, 

p. 57/C-1, pp. 57-58/C-2, p. 58/C-3 
Chap. 5: p. 77/B-6, pp. 77-78/B-7 
Chap. 19: p. 267/A-1, pp. 267-268/A-5, 
p. 268/A-6, p. 271/C-3 


Beliefs: sources 


Chap. 2: p.39/A-5 

Chap. 3: p. 55/B-1, p. 55/B-3, 

p. 55/B-S, p. 55/B-6, pp. 55-56/B-7, 
p. 56/B-8, p. 56/B-9 


Birth 


Chap. 6: p. 90/A-1, p. 90/A-2, 
p. 90/A-4, p. 92/A-11, p. 93/B-1, 
p. 95/C-9 


Borrowing 


Chap. 8: p. 124/C-9 
Chap. 9: p. 139/B-7, p. 39/B-8 
Chap. 10: pp. 150-151/A-8 


pp. 55-56/B-7, p. 56/B-8 Budget. See Income, budgeting 
Behavior, expected patterns of 
Chap. 14: p. 204/A-8, p. 204/A-10, 


p. 204/A-11, p. 204/A-12 


Business 
Chap. 8: pp. 122-123/C-5, p. 123/C-6, 
p. 123/C-7, p. 123/C-8, p. 124/C-9 
Chap. 11: p. 164/A-2, p. 165/A-9, 


Banking. See also Borrowing; Interest; 
Loan; Savings 
Unit IT: p. 100/UA-2 


Chap. 8: p. 123/C-6, p. 124/C-9 Behavior, unexpected 


Chap. 9: p. 139/B-7, p. 139/B-8, Chap. 15: p. 215/A-1, p. 215/A-2, p. 166/A-13 
p. 139/B-9 p. 216/A-5 Chap. 12: pp. 178-179/A-10, 
Chap. 10: pp. 150-151/A-8, p. 152/B-1 p. 179/A-11 
Beliefs. See also Attitudes; Beliefs; 
Behavior. See also Attitudes; Beliefs; Customs; Generation gap; Values Candidate 


Customs; Generation gap; Values Chap. 1: p. 27/B-5, p. 27/B-6 Chap. 13: p. 189/B-1, pp. 189-190/B-3, 
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p. 190/B-4, p. 190/B-6, 
pp. 191-192/C-2 


Career 
Chap. 2: p. 40/A-9, p. 40/A-10, 
p. 40/A-11 
Chap. 8: pp. 121-122/B-2 
Chap. 9: p. 136/A-6, p. 137/A-10, 
p. 137/A-12 
Chap. 11: p. 166/A-13, p. 167/A-19, 
p. 168/A-20 
Chap. 19: p. 267/A-1, p. 267/A-2, 
p. 267/A-3, p. 268/B-3, 
pp. 268-269/B-4, p. 269/B-5, 
p. 270/B-10, pp. 270-271/C-1, 
poe /C-2, p2271/C7 


Career: specific occupations 
Chap. 5: p. 78/C-4, p. 78/C-5 
Unit IT: p. 100/UA-1 
Chap. 8: p. 119/A-2, p. 121/A-10 
Chap. 9: p. 136/A-6, p. 137/A-8, 
p. 137/A-9, p. 137/A-10, p. 137/A-11, 
p. 137/A-12, pp. 141-142/C-5 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-1, p. 149/A-2, 
p. 149/A-4 
Chap. 11: p. 163/A-1, p. 166/A-11, 
p. 166/A-13, pp. 167-168/A-19, 
p. 168/A-20, p. 168/B-1 


Career choices 
Chap. 19: p. 267/A-1, p. 267/A-2, 
p. 267/A-3, p. 268/B-3, 
pp. 268-269/B-4, p. 269/B-5, 
pp. 270-271/C-1, p. 271/C-7 


Change, cyclical. See Cycle 


Change, historical 
Chap. 1: p. 25/A-3, pp. 25-26/A-4, 
pp. 27-28 /B-7, p. 28/C-3, p. 29/C-5 
Chap. 2: p. 42/C-1, p. 42/C-2, 
pp. 42-43/C-3, p. 43/C-4, p. 43/C-5 
Chap. 7: pp. 105-106/A-4 
Chap. 18: p.255/A-1, p. 255/A-2, 
p. 255/A-3, p. 255/A-4 


Change in environment. See Environment: 


change 


Change in image of the world 
Chap. 18: p.255/A-1, p. 255/A-2, 
p. 255/A-3, p. 256/A-4, p. 256/A-5, 
p. 256/A-6, p. 256/A-7, p. 257/B-1, 
p. 257/B-2, p. 257/B-3 


Change in wants and needs 
Chap. 7: p. 105/A-1, p. 106/A-5, 
p. 106/B-2 


Choices. See also Career choices 
Chap. 6: pp. 92-93/A-13 
Chap. 7: p. 105/A-1, p. 105/A-2, 
p. 105/A-3, pp. 105-106/A-4, 
p. 106/A-S, p. 106/B-1, p. 106/B-2, 
p. 106/B-3, pp. 106-107/B-4, 
p. 107/B-5, p. 107/B-6, p. 107/B-7, 
p. 108/B-8, p. 108/B-9, p. 108/B-10, 
pp. 108-109/B-11, p. 109/C-1, 
p. 109/C-2, p. 110/C-8 
Chap. 8: p. 122/C-3 
Chap. 9: p. 104/C-4 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-5, p. 150/A-7, 
p. 155/C-1 
Chap. 11: pp. 167-168/A-19, 
p. 168/A-20 


Chap. 19: p. 268/B-2, p. 271/C-2, 
D2Tl/ C3. p21 C7 


Choices: affected by environment 
Chap. 7: p. 105/A-2, p. 105/A-3, 
p. 106/A-5, p. 106/B-2, 
pp. 106-107/B-4 


Choices: effect on the environment 
Chap. 7: pp. 105-106/A-4, p. 109/C-1, 
p. 109/C-2, p. 109/C-3, p. 109/C-4, 
p. 109/C-5, p. 110/C-6, p. 110/C-7, 
p. 110/C-8 


Choices, learning to make 
Chap. 7: p. 106/B-3, p. 107/B-S, 
p. 107/B-6, p. 108/B-9, p. 110/C-8 


City life. See Urban life 


Communication 
Chap. 2: p. 41/A-12, p. 41/A-13 
Chap. 4: p. 69/C-S, p. 69/C-6, 
p. 69/C-7 


Competition 
Chap. 10: pp. 154-155/B-12 
Chap. 11: p. 164/A-3, p. 164/A-5, 
p. 164/A-6 
Chap. 12: p. 180/B-4 


Composition of family 
Unit I: p.21/LT-3 
Chap. 1: pp. 25-26/A-4, p. 28/C-2, 
p. 29/C-7, p. 29/C-8 
Chap. 5: p. 75/A-1, p. 75/A-2, 
p. 75/A-3, p. 76/A-4, p. 76/A-5, 
p. 76/A-6 
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Conflict 
Chap. 2: p. 41/A-12 
Chap. 4: p. 68/C-1, p. 68/C-2, 
pp. 68-69/C-3, p. 69/C-4 
Chap. 14: p. 203/A-2, p. 204/A-7, 
p. 206/C-1, p. 206/C-4 
Chap. 15>). 215/A-1,.p.215/A-2; 
pp. 215-216/A-3, p. 216/A-4, 
p. 216/A-5, p. 216/A-6, p. 216/A-7, 
pp. 216-217/A-8, p. 217/A-9, 
p. 217/B-1, p. 217/B-2, p. 217/B-3, 
pp. 217-218/B-4, p. 218/B-5, 
p. 218/B-6, p. 218/B-7, 
pp. 218-219/B-8, p. 219/B-9, 
p. 219/C-1, pp. 219-220/C-2, 
p. 220/C-3, p. 220/C-4, p. 220/C-5 
Chap. 16: p. 229/A-1 


Conflict: causes 
Chap. 15: p. 215/A-1, p. 215/A-2, 
pp. 215-216/A-3, p. 216/A-4, 
p. 216/A-5, p. 216/A-6, p. 216/A-7, 
pp. 216-217/A-8, p. 217/A-9 
Chap. 16: p. 229/A-1 


Conflict: due to multiple roles 
Chap. 4: p. 68/C-1, p. 68/C-2, 
pp. 68-69/C-3 
Chap. 14: p. 203/A-2, p. 204/A-7, 
p. 206/C-1, p. 206/C-4 
Chap. 15: p.216/A-5, p. 216/A-7, 
p. 217/A-9 


Conflict, resolving 
Chap. 4: p. 68/C-1, p. 69/C-4 
Chap. 15: pp. 215-216/A-3, p. 217/B-1, 
p. 217/B-2, p. 217/B-3, 
pp. 217-218/B-4, p. 218/B-5, 
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p. 218/B-6, p. 218/B-7, 

pp. 218-219/B-8, p. 219/B-9, 

p. 219/C-1, pp. 219-220/C-2, 

p. 220/C-3, p. 220/C-4, p. 220/C-5 


Consume 
Unit IT: p. 100/UA-3 
Chap. 8: p. 119/A-3, pp. 119-120/A-4, 
p. 120/A-6, p. 121/A-12, p. 121/A-13, 
pp. 121-122/B-2 
Chap. 11: p. 168/A-21 


Consumer 
Chap. 8: p. 119/A-1, p. 119/A-2, 
p. 119/A-3, p. 120/A-6, p. 120/A-7, 
pp. 120-121/A-8, p. 121/B-1, 
pp. 121-122/B-2 


Cost 
Chap. 8: pp. 120-121/A-9, p. 121/A-10 
Chap. 10: p. 152/B-2, p. 152/B-3, 
p. 152/B-4, p. 152/B-5, p. 152/B-6, 
pp. 152-153/B-7, pp. 153-154/B-8, 
p. 154/B-9, p. 154/B-10, p. 155/C-1, 
p. 155/C-2, p. 155/C-3 


Customs 
Unit I: p. 20/UA-1 
Chap. 1: p. 26/B-1, p. 27/B-S, 
pp. 27-28/B-7, p. 28/C-1, p. 29/C-5 
Chap. 7: p. 106/B-2 
Chap. 16: p. 233/B-5, p. 233/B-6, 
p. 234/C-3 


Cycle. See also Birth; Death; Divorce; 
Marriage; Remarriage; Retirement 
Chap. 6: p. 90/A-1, p. 90/A-2, 
p. 90/A-3, p. 90/A-4, pp. 90-91/A-5, 


p. 91/A-6, p. 91/A-7, p. 91/A-8, 
p. 91/A-9, pp. 91-92/A-10, p. 92/A-11, 
p. 92/A-12, pp. 92-93/A-13, p. 93/B-1, 
p. 93/B-2, p. 93/C-1, p. 93/C-2, 

p. 94/C-3, p. 94/C-4, p. 94/C-5, 

p. 94/C-6, p. 94/C-7, pp. 94-95/C-8, 

p. 95/C-9 


Cycle: differences within families 
Chap. 6: p. 93/B-1, p. 93/B-2 


Cycle: interruptions and changes 
Chap. 6: p. 93/C-1, p. 93/C-2, 
p. 94/C-3, p. 94/C-4, p. 94/C-5, 
p. 94/C-6, p. 94/C-7, pp. 94-95 /C-8, 
p. 95/C-9 


Death 
Chap. 5: p. 79/C-6 
Chap. 6: p. 90/A-2, p. 90/A-3, 
p. 94/C-5 


Decision making. See also Career choices 
Chap. 17: p. 241/A-1, p. 241/A-2, 
p. 241/A-3, pp. 241-242/A-4, 
p. 242/A-S, p. 242/A-6, p. 242/A-7, 
p. 242/A-8, p. 243/A-9, p. 243/B-1, 
p. 243/B-2, p. 243/B-3, 
pp. 243-244/B-4, p. 244/B-5, 
p. 244/B-6, p. 244/B-7, p. 244/B-8, 
pp. 244-245 /B-9, p. 245/B-10, 
p. 245/C-1, pp. 245-246/C-2, 
p. 246/C-3 
Chap. 19: p. 269/B-7, pp. 269-270/B-8 


Decision making, family differences in 
Chap. 17: p. 242/A-5, p. 242/A-6, 
p. 242/A-7, p. 242/A-8, p. 243/A-9, 


pp. 243-244/B-4, p. 245/C-1, 
pp. 245-246/C-2 


Decision making: outcome 


Chap. 17: p.241/A-1, p. 241/A-2, 
p. 241/A-3, p. 244/B-7, p. 244/B-8, 
pp. 244-245 /B-9 


Demand 


Chap. 10: p. 152/B-5, p. 154/B-9, 
p. 154/B-10, p. 154/B-11, 

pp. 154-155/B-12, p. 155/B-13 
Chap. 11: p. 164/A-2, p. 164/A-4, 
p. 164/A-6, p. 167/A-15 

Chap. 12: p. 117/A-1, p. 177/A-2, 
p. 177/A-3 


Differences and similarities within families 


Unit I: p.21/LT-3 
Chap. 1: p.25/A-1, p. 25/A-2, 

p. 25/A-3, pp. 25-26/A-4, p. 26/B-1, 
p. 27/B-5, p. 27/B-6, pp. 27-28/B-7, 
pag © 1p 25) C 2p 8/03 
Chap. 4: p. 65/A-1, p. 65/A-2, 

p. 66/A-6 

Chap. 5: p. 75/A-1, p. 75/A-2, 

p. 75/A-3, p. 76/A-4, p. 76/A-5, 

p. 76/A-6, p. 76/B-1 

Chap. 6: p.91/A-8, p. 91/A-9, 

p. 93/B-1, p. 93/B-2 


p. 190/B-4, p. 190/B-6, p. 191/C-1, 
pp.191-192/C-2 


Employment. See also Unemployment 


Unit II: p. 100/UA-1 
Chap. 11: p. 167/A-16, p. 167/A-17 
Chap. 12: p. 177/A-1, p. 177/A-2, 
p. 177/A-3, p. 177/A-4, 

pp. 178-179/A-10, p. 179/A-11 


Employment: employee and employer 


Chap. 8: p. 123/C-7 

Chap. 11: p. 164/A-2, p. 164/A-3, 
p. 164/A-5, p. 164/A-6, p. 165/A-9, 
p. 166/A-12, pp. 166-167/A-14, 

p. 167/A-16, p. 167/A-17 


Environment. See also Choices: affected by 


environment; Choices: effect on 
environment; Pollution; Weather 
Chap. 5: p. 76/B-1, p. 78/C-1, 
p. 78/C-2, p. 78/C-3, p. 78/C-4, 
p. 78/C-5, p. 79/C-6 
Chap. 6: p. 94/C-6, p. 94/C-7 
Chap. 8: p. 123/C-6 
Chap. 19: p. 269/B-6, p. 269/B-7, 
pp. 269-270/B-8, p. 271/C-3 


Environment: change 


Chap. 5: p. 78/C-1 
Chap. 19: p. 271/C-4, p. 271/C-6 


p. 79/C-6 
Chap. 6: p. 94/C-6, p. 94/C-7 


Factory 


Chap. 2: p. 42/C-1, p. 42/C-2, 

pp. 42-43/C-4, p. 43/C-S 

Chap. 8: p. 120/A-6, p. 122/C-1, 

p. 122/C-2, p. 122/C-3, p. 122/C-4, 
pp. 122-123/C-5, p. 123/C-8, 

p. 124/C-9 

Chap. 9: p. 139/ B-8, p. 139/B-9, 

p. 140/C-2 


Farm life. See Rural life 


Feelings 


Unit I: p. 21/LT-3 

Chap. 2: p. 39/A-3, p. 41/A-13, 
pp. 41-42/B-2 

Chap. 4: pp. 69-70/C-8, p. 70/C-9 
Chap. 5: p. 77/B-6, p. 78/C-1 
Chap. 11: p. 169/C-3 

Chap. 12: p. 180/B-3 

Unit IIT: p. 190/UA 

Chap. 15: p.215/A-1, p. 215/A-2, 
p. 216/B-5, p. 216/B-6, 

pp. 216-217/B-8 


Generation gap 


Chap. 5: pp. 77-78/B-7 
Chap. 7: p. 108/B-10 
Chap. 14: p. 204/A-11 


Division of labor. See Labor, division of 
Chap. 18: p. 255/A-1, p. 255/A-2, 


p. 255/A-3, p. 256/A-7, p. 256/A-8, 
p. 257/B-1, p. 257/B-2, p. 257/B-3, 
po251/ C125 7/C2, 

pp. 257-258/C-3, p. 258/C-4, 

pp. 258-259/C-5, p. 259/C-6 


Environment: effect on decisions 
Divorce Chap. 9: p. 139/B-8, p. 139/B-9 
Chap. 6: p. 93/C-1 
Environment: effect on families 
Chap. 5: p. 76/B-1, p. 78/C-2, 
p. 78/C-3, p. 78/C-4, p. 78/C-5, 


Election 
Chap. 13: p. 189/B-1, pp. 189-190/B-3, 
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Goals 
Chap. 4: p. 65/A-1, p. 65/A-2, 
pp. 65-66/A-3, p. 66/A-4, p. 66/A-5, 
p. 66/A-7, p. 66/A-8, p. 67/A-9, 
p. 68/B-2, p. 69/C-4 
Chap. 16: p. 229/A-1, p. 229/A-2, 
p. 230/A-4, p. 230/A-S, p. 230/A-7, 
p. 230/A-8, pp. 230-231/A-9, 
p. 232/B-2, p. 233/B-3 


Goods 
Chap. 8: p. 119/A-3, pp. 119-120/A-5, 
pp. 120-121/A-9, p. 121/A-10, 
p. 121/A-11, p. 121/A-12, p. 122/C-2, 
p. 122/C-3, p. 122/C-4, 
pp. 122-123/C-5, p. 123/C-6, 
p. 123/C-7, p. 123/C-8 
Chap. 9: p. 137/A-8, p. 137/A-11, 
p. 137/A-12, p. 138/B-2, p. 138/B-4, 
p. 140/C-2, p. 140/C-3, p. 141/C-6 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-3, p. 149/A-4, 
p. 149/A-5 


Government. See also Candidate; Election; 
Law; Official; Taxes; Votes; Welfare 
Chap. 12: pp. 179-180/B-2, p. 180/C-2, 
p. 181/C-3, p. 181/C-6, p. 181/C-7, 
p. 182/C-8 
Chap. 13: p. 187/A-1, p. 187/A-2, 
p. 187/A-3, p. 187/A-4, 
pp. 187-188/A-S, p. 188/A-6, 
p. 188/A-7, p. 188/A-8, 
pp. 188-189/A-9, p. 189/A-10, 
p. 189/A-11, p. 189/A-12, p. 189/B-1, 
p. 189/B-2, pp. 189-190/B-3, 
p. 190/B-4, p. 190/B-5, p. 190/B-6, 
p- 191/C-1, pp. 191-192/C-2, 
p. 192/C-3 
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Growth 
Chap. 2: p.39/A-1, p. 39/A-2 
Chap. 6: p. 90/A-1, p. 90/A-2, 
p. 90/A-4 
Chap. 14: p. 205/B-1, p. 205/B-2, 
p. 205/B-3, p. 205/B-4 
Unit IV: p. 250/UA 
Chap. 18: p. 255/A-2, p. 255/A-3, 
p. 256/A-4, p. 256/A-S5, p. 256/A-6, 
p. 256/A-7 
Chap. 19: p. 267/A-4, p. 270/B-10, 
p. 271/C-3, p.271/ G4, p: 27 1/C-5, 
p. 271/C-7 


Household 
Chap. 1: p.25/A-1, p. 25/A-2, 
pp. 25-26/A-4, p. 26/B-1, 
pp. 27-28/B-7, p. 29/C-7 
Chap. 2: p. 39/A-3, p. 40/A-9, 
p. 40/A-10 
Chap. 6: pp. 91-92/A-10 


Income 
Unit II: p. 100/UA-3 
Chap. 9: p. 139/B-7 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-1, p. 149/A-2, 
p. 149/A-4, p. 149/A-5, 
pp. 149-150/A-6, pp. 153-154/B-8 
Chap. 11: p. 163/A-1, p. 164/A-2, 
p. 164/A-3, p. 164/A-4, p. 164/A-5, 
p. 164/A-6, pp. 164-165/A-7, 
p. 165/A-8, p. 165/A-9, 
pp. 165-166/A-10, p. 166/A-11, 
p. 166/A-12, p. 166/A-13, 
pp. 166-167/A-14, p. 167/A-15, 
p. 167/A-16, p. 167/A-17, p. 167/A-18, 
pp. 167-168/A-19, p. 168/A-20, 
p. 168/A-21, p. 168/B-1, p. 169/B-2, 


p. 169/B-3, p. 169/B-4, p. 169/B-5, 
p. 169/C-1, p. 169/C-2, p. 169/C-3 


Income, budgeting 
Chap. 10: p. 155/C-1 
Chap. 11: p. 169/C-1 


Income: differences in 
Chap. 5: p. 76/B-2, pp. 76-77/B-3, 
p. 77/B-4 
Chap. 11: p. 163/A-1, p. 164/A-2, 
p. 164/A-3, p. 164/A-4, p. 164/A-5, 
p. 164/A-6, pp. 164-165/A-7, 
p. 165/A-8, p. 165/A-9, 
pp. 165-166/A-10, p. 166/A-11, 
p. 166/A-12, p. 166/A-13, p. 167/A-16, 
p. 167/A-17, p. 167/A-18, 
pp. 167-168/A-19, p. 168/A-20, 
p. 168/A-21 


Income: salary 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-1, p. 149/A-2, 
p. 149/A-4, pp. 153-154/B-8, 
Chap. 11: p. 163/A-1 


Income: wage 
Chap. 8: pp. 121-122/B-2, p. 123/C-7 
Chap. 11: p. 164/A-5, p. 164/A-6, 
p. 165/A-8, p. 165/A-9, p. 166/A-11, 
p. 167/A-15, p. 168/A-21 


Interdependence: family members 
Chap. 1: p. 26/B-1, p. 27/B-3 
Chap. 2: p. 39/A-4, p. 39/A-5 
Chap. 8: p. 121/B-1 


Interdependence: in business 
Chap. 8: p. 124/C-9 


Chap. 9: pp. 136-137/A-6, p. 137/A-8, 
p. 137/A-9, p. 139/B-7, p. 139/B-8, 

p. 139/B-9, p. 140/C-1, p. 140/C-2, 

p. 140/C-3, pp. 140-141/C-5, 

p. 141/C-6, p. 141/C-7 

Chap. 12: pp. 178-179/A-10 


Interest 
Chap. 8: p. 123/C-6, p. 124/C-9 
Chap. 9: p. 139/B-7 
Chap. 10: pp. 150-151/A-8, p. 152/B-1 


Invention 
Chap. 9: p. 137/A-7, p. 138/B-3, 
p. 138/B-4 


Labor 
Chap. 8: p. 123/C-8 
Chap. 9: p. 135/A-1, pp. 138-139/B-5, 
p. 139/B-8, p. 139/B-9, p. 140/C-2, 
p. 140/C-4, p. 141/C-6, p. 141/C-9 
Chap. 11: p. 166/A-12 


Labor, division of 
Chap. 8: p. 122/C-3 
Chap. 9: p. 135/A-1, p. 135/A-2, 
pp. 135-136/A-3, p. 136/A-4, 
p. 136/A-5, pp. 136-137/A-6, 
p. 137/A-7, p. 137/A-9, p. 137/A-10, 
p. 137/A-12, pp. 138-139/B-5, 
p. 140/C-1, p. 140/C-4, p. 141/C-9 


Law 
Chap. 16: p. 231/A-11, p. 233/B-6, 
p. 234/C-4, p. 234/C-5 


Learning. See also Choices: learning to 
make 


Chap. 1: p. 27/B-2 

Chap. 2: p.39/A-1, p. 39/A-2, 

p. 40/A-7, p. 40/A-8, p. 40/A-9, 

p. 40/A-10, p. 40/A-11, p. 42/C-1 
Chap. 3: p. 55/B-1, p. 55/B-3, 

p. 55/B-4, p. 55/B-S, p. 55/B-6, 

pp. 55-56/B-7, p. 56/B-8, p. 56/B-9, 
pp. 56-57/B-10 

Chap. 6: p.92/A-12 

Chap. 7: p. 106/B-3, p. 110/C-9 
Chap. 19: p. 267/A-1, p. 267/A-2, 
p. 267/A-3, p. 267/A-4, 

pp. 267-268/A-5, p. 268/A-6, 

p. 268/A-7, p. 268/B-1, p. 268/B-2, 
p. 268/B-3, pp. 268-269/B-4, 

p. 269/B-5, p. 269/B-6, p. 269/B-7, 
pp. 269-270/B-8, p. 270/B-9, 

p. 270/B-10, pp. 270-271/C-1, 

p. 271/C-2, p. 271/C-3, p. 271/C-4, 
p. 271/C-S 


Learning: sources 
Chap. 19: p. 268/B-1, p. 268/B-2, 
p. 268/B-3, pp. 268-269/B-4, 
p. 269/B-6, p. 269/B-7, 
pp. 269-270/B-8, p. 270/B-9, 
p. 270/B-10 


Loan 
Chap. 8: p. 123/C-6, p. 124/C-9 
Chap. 9: p. 139/B-7, p. 139/B-8 
Chap. 10: pp. 150-151/A-8 


Machines. See also Tools 
Chap. 8: p. 122/C-2, p. 122/C-3 
Chap. 9: p. 138/B-1, p. 138/B-2, 
p. 138/B-3, p. 138/B-4, 
pp. 138-139/B-5, p. 139/B-7, 


p. 139/B-8, p. 139/B-9, p. 140/C-2, 
p. 140/C-4 


Marriage 
Chap. 6: p. 90/A-1, p. 90/A-2, 
p. 90/A-3, p. 90/A-4, p. 91/A-9, 
pp. 91-92/A-10 


Marriage: wedding ceremonies 
Unit I: p. 20/UA-1 
Chap. 6: p.90/A-1, p. 90/A-2, 
p. 90/A-4, p. 91/A-9 


Materials. See also Resources, wasted 
Chap. 7: p. 105/A-2, pp. 105-106/A-4, 
p. 106/A-5, p. 106/B-1, p. 106/B-2 
Chap. 8: p. 123/C-8 
Chap. 9: p. 136/A-5, p. 139/B-8, 

p. 139/B-9, p. 140/C-2 


Mobility 
Chap. 5: p. 78/C-1 
Chap. 6: pp. 92-93/A-13, pp. 94-95 /C-8 
Chap. 11: p. 169/B-2, p. 169/B-3, 
p. 169/B-4, p. 169/B-5, p. 169/B-6 
Chap. 14: p. 207/C-7 


Money. See also Reward, monetary 
Chap. 8: p. 123/C-7, p. 124/C-9 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-1, p. 149/A-2, 
p. 149/A-3, p. 149/A-4, p. 152/B-1, 
p. 152/B-2, p. 152/B-3, p. 152/B-4, 
p. 152/B-5, p. 152/B-6, 
pp. 152-153/B-7, pp. 153-154/B-8, 
p. 154/B-9, p. 154/B-10, p. 154/B-11, 
pp. 154-155/B-12, p. 155/B-13, 
p. 155/C-1, p. 155/C-2, p. 155/C-3 
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Money: price 
Chap. 10: p. 152/B-1, p. 152/B-2, 
p. 152/B-3, p. 152/B-4, p. 152/B-5, 
p. 152/B-6, pp. 152-153/B-7, 
pp. 153-154/B-8, p. 154/B-9, 
p. 154/B-11, pp. 154-155/B-12, 
p. 155/B-13, p. 155/C-1, p. 155/C-2, 
p. 155/C-3 


Nation 
Chap. 2: p. 41/B-1, pp. 41-42/B-2, 
p. 42/B-3 


Official 
Chap. 13: p. 189/B-1, p. 189/B-2, 
p. 190/B-5, p. 190/B-6, p. 191/C-1, 
pp. 191-192/C-2 


Pollution 
Chap. 7: p. 109/C-S, p. 110/C-6, 
p. 110/C-7 
Chap. 8: p. 123/C-6 
Chap. 19: p. 269/B-6, p. 269/B-7 


Position (role) 
Chap. 14: p. 203/A-1, p. 203/A-2, 
p. 203/A-3, p. 203/A-4, p. 203/A-5, 
pp. 203-204/A-6, p. 204/A-9, 
p. 205/B-1 


Price. See Money: price 


Produce 
Unit II: p. 100/UA-3 
Chap. 8: p. 119/A-3, p. 120/A-5, 
p. 121/A-10, p. 121/A-11, 
pp. 121-122/B-2, p. 122/C-1, 
p. 122/C-2, p. 122/C-3, p. 122/C-4, 
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pp. 122-123/C-5, p. 123/C-6, 

p. 123/C-8 

Chap. 9: p. 136/A-5, p. 137/A-11, 

p. 137/A-12, p. 138/B-2, p. 138/B-3, 

p. 138/B-4, p. 139/B-8, p. 139/B-9, 

p. 140/C-2, p. 140/C-3, p. 141/C-6, 

p. 141/C-7, p. 141/C-9 

Chap. 11: pp. 164-165/A-7, p. 165/A-8, 
p. 168/A-21 


Producer 


Chap. 8: p. 119/A-1, p. 119/A-2, 
p. 119/A-3, p. 120/A-5, p. 120/A-6, 

p. 120/A-7, p. 120/A-8, 

pp. 120-121/A-9, p. 121/B-1, 

pp. 121-122/B-2 

Chap. 9: p. 137/A-8, p. 137/A-10, 

p. 137/A-11, p. 137/A-12, p. 140/C-2 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-1, p. 149/A-2, 

p. 149/A-3, p. 149/A-4 

Chap. 11: p. 164/A-4, pp. 164-165/A-7 


Profit 


Chap. 8: p. 123/C-7, p. 124/C-9 
Chap. 11: p. 164/A-3, p. 164/A-4, 
p. 165/A-9, pp. 165-166/A-10 


Punishment 


Chap. 3: p. 53/A-2, p. 54/A-4, 

p. 56/B-9, pp. 56-57/B-10, p. 57/B-12 
Chap. 16: p. 230/A-7, p. 231/A-10, 

p. 232/A-13, p. 232/B-2 


Relatives 


Unit I: p. 21/LT-3 

Chap. 1: p. 25/A-1, p. 25/A-2, 

p. 26/B-1, p. 27/B-3, pp. 27-28/B-7, 
p. 28/C-1, p. 28/C-2, p. 28/C-3, 


pp. 28-29/C-4, p. 29/C-5, p. 29/C-6, 
p. 29/C-7, p: 29/C-8; p. 29/C-9 
Chap. 5: p. 75/A-2, p. 76/A-6 

Chap. 14: pp. 203-204/A-6 


Remarriage 
Chap. 6: p. 94/C-3 


Resources. See Materials 


Resources, wasted 
Chap. 7: p. 109/C-2, p. 109/C-3, 
p. 109/C-4 
Chap. 9: p. 141/C-7 


Retirement 
Chap. 6: p. 90/A-1, p. 90/A-4, 
p. 93/A-14, pp. 94-95/C-8, p. 95/C-9 
Chap. 19: p. 271/C-4 


Reward, monetary 
Chap. 8: pp. 121-122/B-2, p. 123/C-7 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-1, p. 149/A-2, 
p. 149/A-3, p. 149/A-4, 
pp. 153-154/B-8 


Reward, nonmonetary 
Chap. 3: p. 56/B-8, p. 56/B-9, 
pp. 56-57/B-10, p. 57/C-1 


Risk. See Profit 


Role. See also Position 
Chap. 1: p. 27/B-3 
Chap. 2: p. 39/A-4 
Chap. 4: pp. 65-66/A-3, p. 67/B-1 


Role: adjustments 
Chap. 14: p. 205/B-1, p. 205/B-2, 


p. 205/B-3, p. 205/B-4, p. 206/C-2, 
p. 206/C-3, p. 206/C-4, 
pp. 206-207/C-5 


Role: changes due to technology 
Chap. 2: p. 42/C-1, p. 42/C-2, 
pp. 42-43/C-3, p. 43/C-4, p. 43/C-5 


Role: multiple roles 


Chap. 4: p. 67/B-1, p. 68/B-2, 

p. 68/B-3, p. 68/C-2, pp. 68-69/C-3 
Chap. 14: p..203/A-1, p. 203/A-2, 
p. 203/A-3, p. 203/A-4, p. 203/A-5, 
pp. 203-204/A-6, p. 204/A-7 


Rules 


Chap. 2: p. 40/A-7, p. 41/B-1 

Chap. 3: p. 57/B-12 

Chap. 15: pp. 216-217/A-8 

Chap. 16: p. 229/A-1, p. 229/A-2, 

pp. 229-230/A-3, p. 230/A-4, 

p. 230/A-5, p. 230/A-6, p. 230/A-7, 
p. 230/A-8, pp. 230-231/A-9, 

p. 231/A-10, p. 231/A-11, p. 231/A-12, 
p. 232/A-13, p. 232/A-14, p. 232/B-1, 
p. 232/B-2, p. 233/B-3, p. 233/B-4, 

p. 233/B-5, p. 233/B-6, p. 233/C-1, 
pp. 233-234/C-2, p. 234/C-3, 

p. 234/C-4, p. 234/C-S, p. 234/C-6, 
pp. 234-235/C-7 


Rural life 


Chap. 2: pp. 42-43/C-3 

Chap. 5: pp. 76-77/B-3, p. 78/C-2, 
p. 78/C-3, p. 78/C-4, p. 78/C-5, 

p. 79/C-6 

Chap. 6: pp. 92-93/A-13, p. 94/C-7 
Chap. 7: p. 106/A-5 


Chap. 13: p. 188/A-9 
Chap. 14: pp. 206-207/C-5 
Chap. 16: p.234/C-6 


Salary. See Income: salary 


Savings 
Chap. 8: p. 124/C-9 
Chap. 9: p. 139/B-7 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-3, pp. 149-150/A-6, 
p. 150/A-7, pp. 150-151/A-8, 
p. 152/B-1 


Savings through comparative shopping 
Chap. 10: p. 155/C-1, p. 155/C-2, 
p. 155/C-3 


Services 
Chap. 8: p. 119/A-2, p. 119/A-3, 
p. 120/A-S, p. 120/A-6, p. 120/A-8, 
pp. 120-121/A-9, p. 121/A-10, 
p. 121/A-11, p. 121/A-12, p. 122/C-4, 
pp. 122-123/C-S, p. 123/C-6 
Chap. 9: p. 137/A-8, p. 137/A-11, 
p. 137/A-12, p. 137/A-13, p. 138/B-2, 
p. 138/B-4, p. 141/C-6 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-5 


Services paid for with taxes. See Taxes 


Similarities and differences within families. 
See differences and similarities 
within families 


Specialization 
Chap. 9: p. 137/A-7, p. 137/A-8, 
p. 137/A-9, p. 137/A-10, p. 137/A-11, 
p. 137/A-12, p. 138/B-3, 


pp. 138-139/B-5, p. 140/C-1, 

p. 140/C-2, p. 140/C-3, p. 140/C-4, 
pp. 140-141/C-5, p. 141/C-6, 

p. 141/C-7, p. 141/C-8 

Chap. 11: pp. 164-165/A-7 


Supply 


Chap. 10: p. 152/B-5, p. 154/B-9, 
p. 154/B-10, p. 154/B-11, 

pp. 154-155/B-12, p. 155/B-13 
Chap. 11: p. 164/A-4, p. 164/A-5 


System, family 


Chap. 4: p. 65/A-1, p. 65/A-2, 

pp. 65-66/A-3, p. 66/A-4, p. 66/A-5, 
p. 66/A-7, pp. 66-67/A-8 

Chap. 6: p. 90/A-3 


Taxes 


Chap. 12: p. 182/C-8 

Chap. 13: p. 187/A-1, p. 187/A-2, 

p. 187/A-3, p. 187/A-4, 

pp. 187-188/A-5, p. 188/A-6, 

p. 188/A-7, p. 188/A-8, 

pp. 188-189/A-9, p. 189/A-10, 

p. 189/A-11, p. 189/A-12, p. 189/B-2, 
pp. 189-190/B-3, p. 190/B-6, 

p. 192/C-3 


Tools 


Chap. 8: p. 122/C-3, p. 123/C-8 
Chap. 9: p. 138/B-1, p. 138/B-2, 

p. 138/B-3, pp. 138-139/B-5, 

p. 139/B-8, p. 139/B-9, p. 140/C-2 
Chap. 11: p. 165/A-8 


Trade 


Chap. 9: p. 141/C-7, p. 141/C-8, 
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p. 141/C-9 

Chap. 10: p. 152/B-1, p. 152/B-2, 
p. 152/B-3, p. 152/B-4, p. 152/B-5, 
p. 152/B-6, pp. 152-153/B-7, 

p. 153/B-8 


Transportation 
Chap. 8: p. 122/C-3 
Chap. 9: p. 141/C-7, p. 141/C-8 
Chap. 18: p. 255/A-3 


Unemployment 
Chap. 12: p. 177/A-1, p. 177/A-2, 
p. 177/A-3, p. 177/A-4, 
pp. 177-178/A-5, p. 178/A-6, 
p. 178/A-7, p. 178/A-8, p. 178/A-9, 
pp. 178-179/A-10, p. 179/A-11, 
p. 179/B-1, pp. 179-180/B-2, 
p. 180/B-3, p. 180/B-4, p. 180/C-1, 
p. 180/C-2, p. 181/C-3, p. 181/C-4, 
p. 181/C-S, p. 181/C-6, p. 181/C-7, 
p. 182/C-8 


Universal institution (family) 
Unit I: pp. 20-21/LT-1 
Chap. 1: p.25/A-1, p. 25/A-2, 
p. 25/A-3, pp. 25-26/A-4, p. 29/C-5 
Chap. 4: pp. 65-66/A-3 


Urban life 
Chap. 5: pp. 76-77/B-3, p. 78/C-2 
Chap. 6: pp. 92-93/A-13 
Chap. 11: p. 169/B-2 
Chap. 16: p. 234/C-6 


Values 
Chap. 1: p. 26/B-1 
Chap. 2: p. 40/A-8 
Chap. 19: p. 271/C-3 


IQK 


Votes 
Chap. 13: p. 189/B-1, p. 189/B-2, 
pp. 189-190/B-3, p. 190/B-4, 
p. 190/B-S, p. 190/B-6, p. 191/C-1, 
pp. 191-192/C-2 


Wage. See Income: wage 


Wants and needs 
Chap. 7: p. 105/A-1, p. 105/A-2, 
p. 105/A-3, pp. 105-106/A-4, 
p. 106/A-5, p. 106/B-1, p. 106/B-2 


Weather 
Chap. 5: p. 78/C-3, p. 78/C-4, 
p. 78/C-5, p. 79/C-6 
Chap. 7: p. 106/A-5 


Welfare. See also Government; 
Unemployment 
Chap. 12: p. 179/B-1, pp. 179-180/B-2, 
p. 180/B-3, p. 180/C-2, p. 181/C-7, 
p. 182/C-8 
Chap. 13: p. 189/A-12 


Well-being 
Chap. 2: p. 39/A-4, p. 39/A-6, 
p. 41/B-1, pp. 41-42/B-2, p. 42/B-3 
Chap. 5: p. 76/B-1, p. 76/B-2, 
pp. 76-77/B-3, p. 77/B-4, p. 77/B-5, 
p. 78/C-3 
Chap. 11: p. 169/B-2, p. 169/B-3, 
p. 169/B-4, p. 169/B-5, p. 169/B-6, 
p. 169/C-1, p. 169/C-2, p. 169/C-3 


Worship. See also Beliefs; Customs 
Chap. 5: p. 77/B-6 
Chap. 18: p. 255/A-2 


POEMS 


A Song of Families 
Unit One: p. 21/LT-3 


Automobile Mechanics 
Chap. 8: p. 120/A-6 


Evening Hymn 
Chap. 2: p. 39/A-3 


Everybody Says 
Chap. 3: p. 54/A-5 


Finis 
Chap. 2: p. 39/A-3 


How We Become What We Become 
Chap. 19: p.267/A-3 


Parents at Work 
“The Farmer” 
“The Medical Worker” 
“The Bank Teller” 
“The Lawyer” 
“The Construction Worker” 
“The Scientist” 
Chap. 9: p. 137/A-10 


The Three Businessmen 
“Mr. Baker, the Businessman” 
“Mr. Wooley, the Businessman” 
“Mr. Hall, the Businessman” 
Chap. 9: pp. 144-145/B-8 
(The same characters are used) 
Chap. 8: p. 124/C-9 
Chap. 9: p. 140/C-2 
Chap. 10: p. 149/A-4 


Chap. 11: p. 168/A-21 
Chap. 12: p. 179/A-11, p. 181/C-7 


Virgil 
Chap. 14: p. 204/A-10 


The White Window 
Chap. 2: p. 39/A-3 


We 
Chap. 11: p. 169/C-3 


Wishes, Wishes 
Chap. 7: p. 105/A-1 


STORIES 


A Bouquet for Mr. Cordet 
Chap. 11: p. 169/B-6 


A Day with the President 
Chap. 13: pp. 188-189/A-9 


Anatole: The Business Mouse 
Chap. 8: p. 119/A-2 


A New Father 
Chap. 6: p. 94/C-3 


A Picnic in the Park 
Chap. 16: p. 132/A-14 


Arthur Price’s Family 
Chap. 17: p. 242/A-6 


A Visit to the County Agent 
Chap. 13: pp. 188-189/A-9 


Barnaby Jonathan Jones 
Chap. 19: p. 269/B-5 


Billy Grows Up 
Chap. 19: p. 270/B-10 


Donna Learns a Lesson 
Chap. 16: p. 232/A-13 


He Hears a Different Drummer 
Chap. 5: pp. 77-78/B-7 
Chap. 18: p. 257/B-2 


It Happened in Clipton 
Chap. 10: p. 154/B-11 
Chap. 12: p. 180/B-4 


It Might Be a Good Day After All 
Chap. 12: p. 182/C-8 
Chap. 13: p. 189/A-12 


Jeremy’s Big Day 
Chap. 2: pp. 42-43/C-3 
Chap. 8: p. 122/C-3 
Chap. 17: pp. 245-246/C-2 


La Suerte 
Chap. 5: p. 78/C-3 


Learning to Choose 
Chap. 18: pp. 257-258/C-3 


Long-Distance Father 
Chap. 15: p.217/A-9 


Mr. Dense and the Bridge 
Chap. 11: p. 167/A-17 


Names 
Chap. 1: p.28/C-3 


Oskar Horak’s Family 
Chap. 17: p. 242/A-6 


Owen Boyd’s Choice 
Chap. 18: p. 257/B-3 


The Big, Big Shopping List 
Chap. 13: p. 189/B-2 


The Boy Who Always Asked Why 
Chap. 18: p. 256/A-6 


The Brown Family 
Chap. 8: p. 121/B-1 


The Cow with the Loudest Moo 
Chap. 10: p. 152/B-6 


The Ditch That Brings Food 
Chap. 7: p. 106/A-5 
Chap. 9: p. 139/B-6 


The New Baby 
Chap. 6: p. 92/A-11 


The Three Wishes 
Chap. 7: p. 108/B-9 


The Tracys and the Neffs 
Chap. 17: p. 242/A-8 


The Tuba Factory 
Chap. 10: pp. 153-154/B-8 


The Voters’ Choice 
Chap. 13: p. 190/B-4 
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Two Pesos for Catalina 
Chap. 7: p. 107/B-6 


What Harold Learned 
Chap. 15: p. 218/B-6 


What’s a Father to Do? 
Chap. 4: p. 68/C-2 


VIGNETTES 


Beliefs Affect Behavior 
“Great-Great-Grandfather Slocum” 
“The Skating Party”’ 

“Henry Shriner” 

“Michael Cannon Waits” (See also 
Chap. 4: p. 69/C-7) 

Chap. 3: p. 53/A-2 

Chap. 19: p. 268/A-6 


RET! 
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Beliefs Guide the Way We Act 


“Gretchen Garver and the Rules” 
“Squirrel and the Rovers” 

“The Baseball Glove” 

“Missy Hale” 

Chap. 2: p. 40/A-8 


Division of Labor 


“Henry Ford’s Dream” 
“Adam Smith” 

“Nations Divide the Labor” 
Chap. 9: p. 137/A-7 


Families in Different Cultures 


“A City Family” 

“The Craigs” 

“Pictures of English Children Twenty 
Parents Ago” 

“A Family in Uganda” 

Chap. 1: pp. 25-26/A-5 

Chap. 5: p. 76/A-6 


Resolving Conflicts 
2 “A Misunderstanding” 
““A Problem of Peaches”’ 
“Cool-Lou Solves a Conflict” 
Chap. 15: p.219/B-7 


Solving a Business Problem 
: '84“The Pippit Plastic Company” 
“Hibbard, Hubbard, Jones, and 
MacRae” 
“The Bank” 
Chap. 8: p. 123/C-6 


? pve Worship Differently 
~ “The Tea Ceremony” 
“A Hopi Ceremony” 
“Jim’s Confirmation” 
33 “David Celebrates the Sabbath” 
“First Communion” 
¥ Chap. 5: p.71/B-6 
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